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Newest /nvention—Greatest Novelty. 


THEY & N PATENT 


DIAGONAL SEAM 


CORSET. 


\ Patented in England and on the Continent. Will 
» not split inthe seams nor tear in the Fabric. 


Exquisite model. Perfect comfort. Guaranteed 
wear. 

le Follet says:—“A novel invention in Corsets 
admirably calculated to prevent the very disayree- 
able occurrence of split seams. The cut is very good 
and becoming, and may be adapted to 
Advantage. 

The Queen says :—‘* These Corsets are a new departure. ’ The materiai cut on the 
cross, and the component parts being also arr inged diagonally, the seams have no strain, 
They are admirably modelled, exquisitely neat and strong, and the workmanship all that 
could be desired.’’ Beware of worthless imit ay I very x — Y & N Corset is 
ste ed, ‘* Y & N Patent Diagonal Seam Corset, No. 116," moval. : 

Sa Se ntal Noo Zeal and Exibition, 1882. GOLD MEDAL, HIGHEST AW ARD for 
Corsets, London International Exhibition, :884. Sold by all Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters, 
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HEAL & SON. 


BEDSTEAD S. 


3 ft. Iron French from ros. 6d. 3 ft. Brass French from 48s. 


BEDDING. 


Mattresses, 3 ft., from 11s. A New Spring Mattress, warranted good and 


4 ft. 6in., 29s.) makes a most comfortable bed. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


Plain Suites from £3. Decorated Suites from £8 10s. Suites of Whit 
Enamel, similar to that in the Health Exhibition, from 414. Ash and Walnut 
Suites from £12 12s. Screens, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s. 

Easy Chairs from 35s. Couches from 75s. Writing Tables from 2s 


Occasional Tables from ros, 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST. 





195 to 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


serviceable, 3 ft., 28s. ; 4 ft. 6 in., 40s. This with a Top Mattress (3 ft., 20s. : 
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GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


BOILING MILK NEEDED. 


EPPSS 


ONLY BOILING 





WATER OR 








ROWLANDS’ 
KALYDOR 


cools and refreshes the face and hands of ladies and all 
exposed to the hot sun and dust, and eradicates freckles, tan, 
sunburn, stings of insects, ete , it is perfectly free from any 
leaden or metallic ingredients, of which most cosmetics are 
composed. Ask anywhere for ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, of 20, 
Hatton Garden, London. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO is « pure, fragrant and non- 
gritty tooth powder. 





THE 
WANT 
OF THES 

DAY. 


iCritchley’s 


_Starchloss) 


Makes Starched Linen like new. Does not stick to spider-web-like Materials. Once 
tried always wanted. Used in the Royal Laundries. Sold by Starch Sellers every- 
where, in Packets, 1d., 3d., and 6d. each. Prepared only by T. CRITCHLEY, Whole 
sale Druggist, Blackburn ; 1 and 2, Australian Avenue, Lon:ion. 











JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS 1878. 

















Johnston's 
Corn Flour 
Is the Best. 


**Is decidedly superior.” — Zhe Lancet. 
Sold by most Respectable Family Grocers. 


TAKE NO OTHER. DO NOT BE DEFRAUDED. 
USE JOHNSTON’S OATMEAL FOR 
DELICIOUS SCOTCH PORRIDGE. 











THE FINEST LIGHT FOR DINING 
AND DRAWING ROOMS. 


PRICE’S 
PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
LONDON & LIVERPOOL. 
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ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 
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Glycerine:-& 
Cucumber 


Is INVALUABLE Gat A SUMMER months for PRESERVING the COM- 
EXION from the effects of the 
HOT on, WINDS, HARD WATER, ETC. 
It KEEPS THE SKIN COOL and REFRESHED in the HOTTEST WEATHER, 
and entirely removes and prevents al 
SUNBURN; REDNESS, IRRITATION, TAN, ETC., 


and renders the SKIN delicately SOFT, SMOOTH and WHITE. It is the mc as 
perfect kmollient Milk for the SKIN ever produced, and NO LADY who values he 
complexion should ever be without it. All IRRIT AT ION fromm the Bites or Stings of 
Insects is also allayed by its use. 
Bottles, 1s., 25. 6d., & Si hemists, Free for 3a. extra by the Sole Makers, 


M. BEETHAM SON, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 















DRESS FABRICS AT FIRST COST. THE 


BRADFORD 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE 





-—- 
Will, on re ceipt < ah or st rd, promptly 
forward, Pe st-fre Samp Patterns of thei 
Dress Fabrics for the present Season. The 
CENTURY CASHMERES, OCEAN SER 

ALL WOOL FABRICS, a led for pri C 


and quality 
THE LARGEST STO 
The B. M,. Co., by 











public, have effected ; the Sty 
and Fabrics of Dress rials, i the pr 
— aks highly of the advantages now within 
the reach of the public, = 7 
The B. M. Co, pay Carriage to any part r | 
of the Kingdom on all orders over £] in < A 
value 
The B. M. Co obtain d the highest award at >| 
the He alth : xhibvitic = . 
Re n ; ad ire ss in full 
Wri te at on and meation **Leisure Hour.” 





———aceontnn_ PATRONISED 


Lt “SOVEREIGN” 7 GN? nee 


: DRESS FABRICS. \ Princess 


FOR THE SUMMER, 
AT WAREHOUSE PRICES! 
The “SOVEREIGN” Cashmeres; 
Cotton and Woollen Dress Fabrics, 
ARE UNRIVALLED 
FOR VALUE AND QUALITY. 





Patterns Post Free to any addressin the world. All Parcels 
Carriage Paid to any address in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Be sure to address your lctter or post-card as follows :— 


y 2 JOHN CHAMBERLAIN, 
wi Dress Warehouse, Stretford Road, Manchester. 


~ Write at once and mention the “ Leisure Hour.” The 
>\ Prices will astonish you, 











EWIs’s en! MarketsStreet, Manchester. are the manufacturers o 
1 


Velveteen which is well-known all over the wori It is fast pile and fast dyed, 
end every inch is guara 1 

If'a dress sho: mul wear 7° udly w be in any respect faulty, LEWIS'S 
Jor nothing at all, and pay the full cost for m akis trimuning 

The price of this beautiful Velvetec nin black and all the most | tiful colours now 
worn is 28 3d. a yard. 

This quality Velveteen is sold by the best Drapers at 3s, 6d,, 4s, 64., and Ss, 6d.a 
yard. 

The public, although they don't know it, have t »P ay two or three protits, the diffe ec 
between the manufacturer's pric e and the price the cou rp ays for Velveteen 

LEWIS'S, of Market Street, Mancherter, manufacture Velveteen the mselve 
and sell it (or it might almost be said give it) to th for 2s 3d. l. LEWIS'S 
ask Ladies to write for Patterns of this extraordinary V. 

They will then be able to judge for themselves whether LE Wis" 8, of Mornet Gaon, 
Manchester, praise their Velveteen more than it de nan 
ordinary post card. LEWIS'S pay Carriage on all Ord rs to any address in "the "United 


Kingdom. When writing please mention Leisu fou 


LEWIS'S, in MARKET a MANCHESTER. 









Unequalied for Hand or Machine. 








Sold by all Drapers and Haberdashers, 


EXANDER’S Sa¥iNG,COr TON s 7 ne 


























GOLD MEDAL, CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 1884. 


» Fry's Cocoa. 
“sx ror FRY’'S COCOA EXTRACT. 


= F Absolutely Pure Cocoa only. 
Gicw OF MANUFACTORY. BRIsTo! NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 












ALWAaAZsS WASH Wits 


THE ORICINAL 
U S) E & ONLY GENUINE 


WRIGHT $2" 













SOAP 


itd eat BY THEENTIRE MEDICAL PROFESSION 
FOR THE CURE OF SKIN DISEASES. 
PROTECTS FROM MEASLES, SMALL POX& SCARLET FEVER 
W. V. WRICHT & C° SOUTHWARK, LONDON. 







W.'V. WRIGHT & Co., Southwark, London. 








NESTLES 


FASY OF THE ONLY 
PREPARATION. Mi | a K pa egy 


Requires only the Mother's Mik. 


Addition of Water. F O O [) 


FOR INFANTS. 


Recommended by the 
on hest Medical Authorities 
a - and all parts of 
ae, TRADE MARK the world. 

“ Regis' SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


PREPARED AT VEVEY, SWITZERLAND. 









To Face page 2 of Wrapper. 
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To Correspondents and Contributors.—All manuscripts should be sent to 56, Paternoster Row, and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. must be given. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS.; miscellaneous 
Contributions being sent in too great numbers to be returned unless stamps are sent to cover postage. 

Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication, The receipt conveys the copy. 
right of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such 
works separately. Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. 

To Advertisers.—The “Leisure Hour” is now opened for general Advertisements. For terms, etc., apply to the 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, 56, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





_ ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, 56, Paternoster Row, Londo 
JTONMN PBF IGGOoTT, JUST PUBLISHED. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 


elec, =| GORDON ANECDOTES 


A Sketch of the Career, with Illustrations 
of the Character, of CHARLES GEORGE 
GORDON, R.E. 


By DR. MACAULAY, 


Editor of the *“*‘Leisure Hour.” 





im “CLADSTONE”’ 
BAG 


1) JBLACKoe BROWNCOW:HiDE 

NWIV6 18 i 201N. oan agin 
i —I"I 
At 14/6: I5I. 7/9. 20/-. 92). | 


** There is no book which gives in brief compass so complete and so faithful 
a picture as this collection of anecdotes by Dr. Macaulay.”"—The 
Academy. 

** Both for its subject and its skilful condensation these ‘ Anecdotes’ 
should be popular.”—Saturday Review. 

** The facts and anecdotes have been so arranged as to give a very good 
outline of General Gordon's remarkable career.”"—Literary World. 
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~~ GRIGKET. 


Sets complete, 
== -m . == 
PRESENTATION* SET 7” 
,_CRICKET. _} fs) we 
a fe eng 
= i ee 


7/6, 10/9, 14.9 
Leg Guards, 4/11, 


Men's Bats from 


2/8 
Ball, regulation 
weight, @ 





By the late Rev. E. PAXTON HOOD. 


[= THE GREAT REVIVAL 
= OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


~ BATTING GLOVES. Each Set in strong box consists of 





"youve 9/2 ‘CALNVUAVM SLVG ANVO TIV 














two Bats, one Ball, one set polished 

E Stumps and Bails, and Book of A SERIES OF VIGNETTES. 
nm Rules. 7s . 2 

FS No. 2, 7/9; No. 4, 10/9; No. 5, With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo, 4s. cloth boards. 
= . ] . “9° . 
pad 14/9; No. 6, 20/6. “The result of extensive reading and long familiarity; full of acute 
= Cricket Trousers from 10/6; characterisations and interesting anecdotes.”—British Quarterly Review. 
= Shirts 6/11; Caps -/10}; Shoes, a . yy ‘ ” 
= | 4/3; 8/6. A truly charming book, which it is a means of grace to read.”— 
All parce!s of ros. and upwards carriage paid in United Kingdom. Christian. 

115, 116, & 117, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. LONDON: 56, PATERNOSTER ROW. 











NEARLY IN PORT, 





A New Illustrated Story, by the Author of “Ruth Oliphant,” etc, 


COMMENCED IN THE JULY PART, AND IS CONTINUED IN 


THE SUNDAY AT HOMEFror AUGUST, 


WHICH ALSO CONTAINS— 
The Congo and its Missions. By the Rev. W. Homan | The Revised Old Testament. By the Rev. S. G. 


Bentiey. V.—The Religious Ideas of the Natives. V1I.—Witchcraft. | GREEN, D.p. I1.—Improved Renderings. III.—The Psalms. 
VII.—Cannibalism. VIII.—Freemasonry. IX.—Charms. | Tram Cars—their Comfort and Cost. 
A Child’s Faith. By Isaetta Fyviz Mayo. Illustrated. | yycgie—* Art thou Weary.” By the Rev. L. MEADOWS 
Our English Cities of Refuge. Illustrated. WHITE, B.A. 
The Prayer of Agur. It is not my Fault! 


ici i S /ILTON, M. The Great Rest-Giver. By the Author of “ The Culture of 
Benedicite Omnia Opera. Wy RECRRED ELEM, WA. er Ee Pleasure Garden,” etc. The Family—Ambition— 
5 . a Disorder—Gambling. 
Haman and Mordecai. From the Terra Cotta of GrorGe Religious Record of the Month. 


‘Tinworru. 


The Story of the Jews after the Dispersion. By | Pages for Young People— 
the Rev. H. C. Apams, M.A. XI.—The Jews under the Caliphs in the Terra Cotta. A Story for young People. By the Author of “‘ Dreams 
Eastern Empire. XII.—The Jews of the Far East. and Deeds,” ‘‘ Turned to Gold,” etc. 

Gustav Jahn, Burgomaster, Philanthropist, and Poet. By From Envy’s Night to Charity’s Light. A Stsry for the Young. 
the Rev. Joun Kegvty. By Mrs. Henry Crewe. 

The Deaf and Mute. By Sornia F. A. CAULFEILD. Little Fidget. A Story forthe Young. By Ruts Lams. 


The End of the Rainbow. By Evetyn Everett Green. 
Talks about Texts. Scripture Exercises. 


With Coloured Frontispiece—“ MOON LIGHT.” 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


LONDON: 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


The Death of Aaron. By the Rev. G. DESPARD, M.A. 
Illustrated. 
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e the “ This is not thy hume. —CA4aucer. ** Lite 1s the problem ; death the solution.” —Vscsor Hugo. 


ll] THE DISGORDANCES OF THIS LIFE. 


given, 
LONGEVITY, or a life complete in all its stages, is, on the whole, 


desirable, but extremely rare. But a wise observance of the simple laws of Nature 





‘a will redeem the observers from many ailments to a pleasurable existence, and conduct 
| Su them through life silently, gently, and serenely to its far-off termination. 

h I HAVE A GREEN OLD AGE—I USE ENO’S FRUIT SALT—An un- 

o the solicited Testimonial from a gentleman, an F.S.A., who is now above eighty years of age, 

writes: “ I have for along time used ‘ ENO’S FRUIT SALT ;’ I have found it an eftectiv« 

7 ° yet gentle aperient, very beneficial to persons of sedentary habits, especially such as exercis« 


not the limbs but the brain, and frequently require to assist nature without hazardous torc« 
It acts according to the quantity taken, either as a relieving medicine, or as a cooling anc 
refreshing drink ; and I am convinced that it does not weaken when it stimulates,” 


| PHYSICAL AND MENTAL TOIL.—‘I am working from between six and 
4 seven in the morning until ten and eleven, and very often twelve, o'clock at night the year round, 
and on a Sunday morning I wake upas usual a little aiter six o'clock, but I am glad that it is a day of 
rest. My head feels large and heavy. I take two teaspoonfuls of your Fruit Salt about half an hour 
before breakfast, and after breakfast it has removed the load from my head, and I feel ‘like a giant 
refreshed with wine.’ For some years I have received much benefit from your Fruit Salt. I have 
recommended it to many.—Yours, &c., A Son or Toit.—March, 1885.—Mr. J. C. Eno.” 


HEADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH.—“ After suffering for nearly 

two and a half years from severe headache and disordered stomach, and after trying almost 
everything, and spending much money without finding any benefit, I was recommended by a friend 
to try your FRUIT SALT, and before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of 
good, and now I am restored to my usual health ; and others I know that: have tried it have not 
enjoyed such good health for years.—Yours most truly, RosERT Humpureys, Post Office, Barrasford. 


SUDDEN EMERGENCY, Feverish Cold, with high temperature and quick pulse. 


You can control the trickling stream, but not the raging torrent. 


[MPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS AND ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A 

CHANGE,—“ We have for the last four years used your FRUIT SALT during several important 
Survey Expeditions in the Malay Peninsula, Siam, and Cambodia, and have undoubtedly derived 
very qrent benoit from it. In one instance only was one of our party attacked with Fever during 
that period, and that happened after our supply of FRUIT SALT had run out. When making long 
marches under the powerful rays of a vertical sun, or travelling through swampy districts, we have 
used the FRUIT SALT two and three times a day. The FRUIT SALT acts as a gentle aperient, 
keeps the blood cool and healthy, and wards offfever. We have pleasure in voluntarily testifying to the 
value of your preparation, and our firm belief in its efficacy. We never go into the jungle without it, 
and have also recommended it to others.—Yours truly, Commander A. J. Lorrus, His Siamese 
Majesty’s Hydrographer; E. C. Davipson, Superintendent Siamese Government 1 elegraphs, 
Bangkok, Siam, May, 1883.—J. C. Eno, Esq., London.” 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—“ A new invention is brought before the public, and 

commands success. A. score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the 
unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so 
exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, 
could not fail to secure reputation and profit.”—ADAMs. ” 

CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ‘‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 

Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 
Directions in Sixteen Languages how to Prevent Disease. Protection in every country. 


EPARED ONLY AT 


JRY. = = ; . : ’ * ' 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS. Hatcham. London, S.E., byJ.C. Eno’s Patent. 
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SCIENCE AND NATURAL HISTORY. CAUTION "MARK YOUR LINEN] Caution & Vigilance. 
a y: : USE -TALPALACE Boy LY 
cRY i. a ND's 


ls. a 
f acute The Honey Bee; its Nature, Homes, and Products, 


By W. H. Harris, B.a., B.Sc. With Eighty-two Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 5s. cloth boards. 





Daily complaints 
of some stores and 
vendors for extra 


COLD MEDAL WITT Aloe INK profit palming spuri- 


rT1eW. 























read.” — “We can recommend this book as a ve! i imitati 
. 3 ry comprehensive summary of what 
is 4 o— bees and bee-keeping.”— Nature. : (not ow? “a 
“A lucid account, written in an interesting style. . . . Noaspect of the REPARED oy tue DAUGHTER or rue LATE JOHN BOND 

subject appears to have been neglected by the author.”"—Naturadist. A PRIZE COLD & OTHER MEDALS AWARDED Crystal Palace Bond). 
—— _ “Even to those who have no intention of keeping bees, this volume, with L WORKS — 75 SOUTHGATE ROAD LONDON | — . 

its interesting anccdotes and instructive infofmation, will be the means of See you get the Genuine. 

much enjoyment. ney World. SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS POST FREE, 

Ants and their Ways. By the Rev. W. Farran ae Ses Boom, 
atc Wuirs, m.a. With numerous IIlustrations, and a Complete List of Children's, 2/5 | Hemstitched. 
7 ihny Genera and Species of the British Ants. 5s. cloth boards. Ladies’ .. 2/6 | Ladies’ .. 3/11 

“ : . . . Gents’ .. 3/8 Gents’ .. 6/9 

_ “We can safely promise to all who have not read it, that a great treat is oo ALL PURE FLAX 

in store for them when they do.”—Standard. a ig aera nage 

“Will be of great assistance to any entomologist wishing to commence the ' Queen and The Cambrics of Robinson 
study of our native ants; while as an interesting volume for the general meee Crown Prin- and Choaver havea werld- 
) reader, or as a gift-book for young people with a taste for natural history, it me cess of Ger- wide fame."—Qween. 
5 may be recommended as among the very best of its kind.” —Nature. ~ ROBINSON ent 
Electricity and its Uses. By Joun Munro, of «CLEAVER, HANDKERGHIEFS. 
S. G. the Society of Telegraph Engineers and Electricians. With numerous . BELFAST. 
Engravings. Crown 8vo. 35s. 6d. cloth boards. 
“* We have here a popular but clear and correct account of electrical science ( ) —_— - 
-ADOWS ® all = yam branches. A work of this kind was greatly needed. "— WASHING at Home , Letter from a 
ournal of Science. chaser > 7 66 , ” ~. . 
— correct than is usually the case with attempts to popularise science.” am of BRADFORD'S “VowsL A 1° Macuine. 
~—Liectrician, ° * * _ 
ture of “The work is extremely well got up, and the diagrams are far above the “always liked tt, especially for Wring- 
nbition— average. "—Schoolmaster. ing and Mangling, but I must confess 1 


never valued it half as much as it de- 
served until I read your * Theory and 
Practice’ about the washing part. We 
\ mow find it PERFECT, and much more 
satisfactory than putting the washing 


The Chain of Life in Geological Time. A 


Sketch of the Origin and Succession of Animals and Plants. By Sir 
J. W. Dawson, K.T., LL.D., F.R.S., etc. With numerous Illustrations. 
‘ Dreams 6s. 62. cloth boards. 

Contents : Sources and Extent of our Knowledge—Beginning of Life— 
The Age of Invertebrates of the Sea—The Origin of Plant Life on the Land 

















e Young, —The Appearance of Vertebrate Animals—The First Air-breathers-- The 5, out.” 
Empire of the Great Reptiles—The First Forests of Modern Type—The f 
Reign of Mammals—The Advent of Man, the Present and the Future. Washing Machines, from £2 15s., sent 
The Midnight Sky. Familiar Notes on the Stars ; carriage free and trial free. Mangles, from 
and Planets, By Epwin Dunxin, F.R.s., of the Royal Observatory, | £2 5s. ; Laundry Requisites of all kinds. See catalogue, con- 
in beaten 2 tae ee sree gee Ser A a taining 70 illustrations and the opinions of 500 purchasers. 
S. . . 6d, ; gs. is, with gilt edges. a . J . i -nsi <inds 
“I find in it all the qualities of excellence as a book : lucid, perspicuous at a Box Chums, Bascal Chama, and Daly Utena of all Minds. 
glance, concise, correct : completely fulfilling its purpose.”— Zhomas Cariyle. See Dairy Catalogue, free by post. 
——S—— : THOS. BRADFORD & CO. 
——4 | YONDON : THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. | sgh moirorn, London; Victoria Btrect, Manchester; and Bold Street, Liverpool 
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A NORWEGIAN FOREST. 


‘"TWIXT LOVE AND DUTY. 


BY TIGHE HOPKINS. 


CHAPTER XV.—A PROBLEM IN HIGH MATHEMATICS. 




















DISCONSOLATE MARIAN. 


F only something would happen. But nothing 
ever happened. If the sun would leave off 
shining for one half-hour. But the sun never 

left off shining. If even the fruit supply could be 
interrupted for just two days, that one might try 
to forget the taste of rose apples and guavas. But 
ever Mrs. Warren appeared with fresh bunches of 
grapes, a foot long and eight pounds in weight; 
and ever when one came down to breakfast there 
were the girls just arrived from the mountains 
with strawberries newly gathered. If the fat wine 
merchant with his sled—but let him alone; he 
has sorrow enough with his sled. 

Marian sat in the garden of the hotel, a pearl in 
the heart of a glowing bouquet, and looked as 
disconsolate as the Princess in the fairy-tale, who 
= not pull the sun out of the sky to play 
with. 

It was the fretfulness of joy: there was really 
nothing worse the matter with her. 

_ Life was too serene and golden in that enchanted 
island, where the sun is never too hot by day, nor 


the air too cool by night ; where the oranges may 
be picked from the trees and the grapes are as 
big as brazil nuts ; where fifteen varieties of fish 
(‘all tasting much like stewed blankets’’) are 
served up in the course of a week, and robust 
invalids eat whole melons after luncheon; where 
the sky and the sea are one unchanging blue ; 
where geraniums grow twenty feet high, and fat 
and sober wine merchants whirl to their counting- 
houses in sleds, down perpendicular mountains, 
twenty, forty, and fifty miles an hour. 

Marian sat in a low wicker chair, with a letter 
from home in her lap, which she had just finished 
reading. She plucked a rose and picked it to 
pieces, and was cross because there was not breeze 
enough to carry the petals away. She gathered a 
crowd of young lizards about her chair, and fed 
them with biscuit, until an old bloated fellow 
frightened her by dropping plump into her lap 
from the branches of an oak, =nd swallowing the 
largest piece at a gulp. 

She drove away the lizards, and lay back in her 
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chair, and gazed up at the bare blue sky which 
never a cloudlet dimmed ; then her eyes wandered 
over the vine-clad hills, and she counted as many 
villas as she could see up there, nestling white 
amid their fairy gardens of red and purple and 
gold. A gaudy butterfly went lazily sailing from 
rose bush to jessamine, from jessamine to hibiscus, 
lit for a moment on the edge of alily, and floated 
over the high hedge of geranium. ‘The light ofa 
perfect sun streamed over this perfect garden, and 
scarcely a leaf was shaken in the warm and quiver- 
ing air. But there was no hum of insects amongst 
the flowers, no trill of birds in the trees, almost 
the only sound that Marian heard was the droning 
‘“* Ca ca 00a ca para mi boi—Come whoa,and come 
here to me, O oxen”—of the boys guiding the 
bullocks in the carros, as they climbed the steep 
and slippery streets. 

“IT would give three days’ dinners and one 
dessert for a shower of rain that would wet me 
through,” exclaimed Marian at length. 

‘* When Gilbert comes, my dear child, he will 
take us up the mountains, and there you will 
have more rain than enough,” answered Mrs. 
Warren, coming up behind her with a basket of 
nectarines. 

‘Is the Cape steamer expected ?” asked Marian. 

“The cook says she cannot arrive for several 
days yet.” 

** Does the cook know anything about it ?” 

“‘My dear! He is the only person who does 
know. I shall not believe the steamer is in sight 
until I see the cook coming upstairs to hang out 
the Union Jack.” 

‘“‘And is Mr. Reade coming by the next 
steamer ?” 

*“* If he doesn’t, I have made up my mind not to 
receive him.” 

‘You can scarcely receive him, dear Mrs. 
Warren, if he does not come.” 

‘*T mean when he does come, of course, 
dear.” 

** Will Mr. Reade amuse us, I wonder ?” 

‘I shall insist upon his doing that,” replied the 
gentleman’s aunt. 

‘“‘Though I don’t think,” she added, “ there 
will be any need to insist. Gilbert is so good- 
natured. You did not see much of each other, I 
think, either on the steamer or during the few 
days he was with us ?” 

‘‘He asked after my health every morning 
on the steamer,” answered Marian, “but the 
stewardess was the only person I was really inti- 
mate with during the voyage.” 

*“Yes, you poor child; you suffered a great 
deal. That Bay of—” 

‘* Don’t recall it to me, dear Mrs. Warren. It 
.s more than sufficient to remember that I have to 
go through it again. And Mr. Reade was so 
provokingly well the whole time ; positively enjoy- 
ing it.” 

‘* Yes, dear, but he has travelled so much. He 
has been everywhere, and seen everything, and 
done everything.” 

‘*And made a fortune besides,” said Marian. 

“Oh, Gilbert could make a fortune every month 
in the year, I believe, if he chose to,” replied Mrs. 


’ 





Warren. “ But he says he is so tired of making 
money. He would never have taken the trouble 
to become one of the richest diamond merchants 
if it had not been for the excitement. He said 
it was such splendid work outdoing all the others 
at the diggings.” 

*T am afraid he is of a combative turn,” 
observed Marian. 

**No,” said Mrs. Warren, ‘‘I don’t think he is 
combative, as you call it, but he does not like to 
be beaten. At least that is what he used to say 
in the old days when he set out to make his 
fortune ; but I don’t think he cares at all about it 
now. As for money, I think he became rich too 
quickly to set much value on it. He leaves his 
business now very much in the hands of his 
partner, and has in fact ceased to care about 
getting fresh riches at an age when most men are 
beginning to hunger for them. Let me see, how 
old is Gilbert now? Thirty—thirty-one—thirty- 
two—thirty-three :—he must be just thirty-four. 
He has spent the last two or three years in travel, 
and is probably getting tired of it; indeed I don’t 
think he would have gone to the Cape just now 
if I hadn’t wanted him to bring us here. I hope 
you and he will get on pleasantly, dear.” 

“We only had two conversations before he left 
for the Cape,” said Marian, ‘‘and nearly quarrelled 
in one, and quarrelled in the other.” 

‘You surprise me, dear!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Warren; ‘I never knew Gilbert quarrel with any 
one. I don’t recollect your telling me of this.” 

“IT had forgotten it long ago. I should not 
have remembered it now but for your reference 
to the cook.” 

‘The cook, Marian!” 

‘* Well, the cook and the steamer. I mean that 
I should not have thought of it if you had not 
begun to speak of Mr. Reade’s return.” 

“And what was it all about, dear? I am 
shocked to think you and Gilbert should have 
quarrelled so soon.” 

“‘Oh, it was nothing serious. We differed on 
a question of mathematics, that was all. Mr. 
Reade suggested that I had been wasting my 
time, and of course I did not like that. Dear 
me! is not Madeira a dull place ?” 

‘* You foolish, contrary child,” said Mrs. Warren. 
“Only a week ago you thought it the dearest 
place in the world.” 

** A week is a long while—in Madeira.” 

“There, run away and write your letter home ; 
that will put you in a good-humour. It will be 
lunch-time when you have finished, and after 
lunch we will go and do some shopping.” 

“But there is nothing new to buy. We have 
got mats and embroidery and baskets and inlaid 
work enough to stock a villa.” 

“A villa!” exclaimed Mrs. Warren. ‘“ Happy 
thought! We will try a change of scene. We will 
leave the hotel and take a quinta a little way up in 
the hills. How would you like that ?” 

“It would be delightful,” rather languidly. 

“Very well; that is what we will do. After 
lunch we will go and look for one. Now run 
away and write your letter. I’m going to the 
reading-room to look at the papers.” 
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And Mrs. Warren moved out of the shade of 
the oak, and put up her umbrella and marched 
away to the reading-room. 

Marian got up from her chair and went slowly 
towards the house to fetch her writing materials. 

But she found on looking into her case that 
she had exhausted her stock of foreign note-paper. 
Here was a new grievance, which our fretful 
patient made the most of. But presently she re- 
membered that she had put away a reserve store 
in one of her boxes, and unlocking it, she fetched 
out a small bundle of papers—college memoranda, 
scraps of exercises, and the like, with a few sheets 
of note-paper scattered amongst them. 

Rummaging in these she shook out a half-sheet 
of exercise-paper, covered with figures and sym- 
bols, the neatest imaginable. She picked up the 
paper and looked at it carelessly, and then with 
closer and more curious interest when she saw 
what it was. 

It was the problem in high mathematics over 
which she had broken down. It was worked out 
with the neatness of embroidery, with the excep- 
tion of the last two or three figures, in writing 
which the pen had suddenly begun to falter. 

Marian very well remembered writing those 
last figures and the feeling of darkness which 
came over her all in a moment; then the getting 
up from her chair, the sensation that everything 
in the room was breaking up, and the floor giving 
way under her feet; and after that she could 
recall nothing. 

Very singular feelings crowded in upon her as 
she looked at that almost forgotten relic of the 
winter. She shuddered, for the memories it 
awoke were painful. But she had no long time 
to spend in this fashion, for it was mail-day, and 
she had her letter to write. She put away the 
problem, and sat down at her desk to write to the 
lieutenant. She wrote three or four sentences, 
then her pen stopped, the brain no longer guid- 
ing it; she could not get the problem out of her 
mind. 

She finished her letter hastily, promising a long 
and important one by the next mail; then took 
problem out again and set it in front of 
ier. 

An irresistible curiosity impelled her to try and 
work it out. She began on it at once; it wasa 
task not more difficult than many similar ones 
she had accomplished with ease in her early days 
at Cambridge. 

But she had now hardly braced her mind for 
the effort when she realised that she knew no 
more of high mathematics than an infant. She 
might as well have set herself to climb Pico Ruivo 
9 \ foot as to work out that problem. 

She did not give it up, though, until she had 
completely tired herself, the result being a head- 
ache and worse depression. But she hid the 
effects of these from Mrs. Warren, and exerted 
herself to appear more cheerful, for she meant to 
go to work again in secret, and Mrs. Warren must 
suspect nothing. 

For several days she tormented herself with 
that miserable problem in high mathematics, to 
no purpose except the destruction of her peace of 








mind, and the bringing on afresh of the old symp- 
toms of mental prostration. 

Now this alarmed as well as mortified her. She 
had seemed to be making advances, both physical 
and mental, during the past few weeks, not only 
steadily, but rapidly: yet here at the very first 
trial of her strength she had broken down as 
hopelessly as ever. 

Then the thought of the future rose up before 
her, and she asked herself what would happen if 
she were to continue thus helplessly and hope- 
lessly incapacitated. 

All her past efforts had gone for nothing; 
everything must be begun again; and at present 
it did not appear as though she would ever have 
strength to begin. 

How long was she to loiter in this fool’s para- 
dise >—for Madeira was nothing better if it could 
not give her back the health she had come to 
recover. Ought she not to make haste to return, 
that further needless expense might be spared, 
and cast about for some commoner and humbler 
method of supporting herself than the scheme she 
had set her heart on ? 

Her ambition was to take a high place in the 
sphere of education; to be a leader in a woman’s 
college or mistress of a great school; and her 
career at college, so far as it had run, had given 
her reason to hope for success in such a province. 
But hope seemed vain in the midst of weakness 
like this. 

The end of it all was that Mrs. Warren found 
her in tears one morning, with the /ons ef origo 
malt beside her. 

“‘Heyday! What’s the matter, child? Have 
you eaten a bad peach ?” exclaimed the practical 
chaperone. 

Then she picked up the paper containing that 
unlucky problem, and looked more puzzled than 
ever. Mrs. Warren’s first thought was that this 
was a love-letter of an unpleasant nature written 
in cypher. 

““Don’t cry over it, dear,” she went on. “I 
dare say if you could read it rightly you would find 
it a very pleasant letter; though why he should 
have taken the trouble to make you miserable 
with a scrawl of hieroglyphs like this I don't 
know.” 

“Tt — it isn’t a letter, Mrs. Warren,” said 
Marian, with a rather woeful smile, as she dried 
her eyes. 

‘Then what in the world zs it, dear? I never 
saw an uglier-looking bit of paper in my life.” 

“It is a—a problem in mathematics.” 

“‘ A WHAT, my love ?” 

‘A problem in mathematics, Mrs. Warren.” 

‘And do you mean to tell me that I have 
found you in a fit of tears over a problem in 
mathematics ?” 

“ But I could not do it, Mrs. Warren.” 

‘TI should think you couldn’t, indeed. I should 
be ashamed of you if you could.” 

And Mrs. Warren proceeded then and there 
to explode in this fashion. “Pooh, my dear! 
Pooh! I repeat, poo-ooh! It is the most ridi- 
culous thing I ever heard in my life. All the 
mathematics that are, or ever were, are not worth 
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two tears, let alone a flood. -I have cried over 
rule-of-three myself, to be sure, but that was fifty 
years ago, when I didn’t know any better. But 
mathematics at your age, and in a climate like 
this, and crying over them! Pooh! Mathema- 
tics indeed! with geraniums twenty feet high, 
and pineapples as cheap as potatoes, and two fine 
hammock-bearers ready to carry you all over the 
island, for love almost! Tear the thing up, and 
throw it to the lizards.” 

“But, Mrs. Warren,” pleaded Marian, still 
rather tearfully, ‘‘ you do not understand. All my 
future depends on these things. I could do this 
problem once, and then my future was assured to 
me. I knew that I should not be any longer a 
burden to Uncle Lemuel, and that I could do 
something for him in return for all that he has 
done for me. And nowI can’t do problems any 
more, and—and — oh! I don’t know what will 
become of me.” 

Marian finished this amid a fresh flood of tears, 
and sobbed so violently for a moment or two that 
she woke a lizard dozing a few yards off, who 
came up blinking to know what was the matter. 

Mrs. Warren perceived that the trouble was 
more real than she had imagined, and hesitated a 
moment before she replied. But she was a sen- 
sible old lady, and saw at once that, whether or 
no the issues depending on the solution of the 
mathematical problem were as grave as Marian 
described them, there were immediate issues of a 
much graver sort likely to result from this acces- 
sion of nervous excitement in the present delicate 
state of her young charge’s health. 

This ebullition was evidently the outcome of 
much pent-up anxiety and suffering, for which, on 
the whole, it was well that a vent had been found 
at last. 

“You know, my dear,” said Mrs. Warren, 
stroking the soft brown hair of the girl, “I 
ought to begin by lecturing you severely for doing 
what the doctor has expressly forbidden you to 
do. But we will come to the lecture by-and-by. 
By-and-by, too, we will talk about the future, and 
what may be dependent on your being able to do 
this extraordinary thing in mathematics. But for 
the present, you see, our only business is to have 
you well again, and that will never be accom- 
plished in this way. Here you have been worrying 
yourself into a brain fever almost over the very 
work which your uncle told me brought on your 
illness at Cambridge. Did not the doctor strictly 
forbid books or work of any kind? You have 
made yourself believe, now, that you are ever so 
much worse than you really are. If you had 
waited a few weeks I dare say you would have 
been quite well able to do this atrocious thing in 
mathematics—at least, if it is possible for any one 
to do it. You have been acting very wrongly, my 
dear child, and I take great blame on myself for 
not having kept a better watch over you.” 

Marian took this reproof very meekly, and, 
indeed, felt rather better for it. It gave her some 


hope that her incapacity to work out problems in 
mathematics might not prove so hopeless or en- 
during as she had tormented herself into be- 
lieving. 











She pleaded that she did not think she had 
been doing such great harm, and added that Mrs. 
Warren really did not know how necessary it was 
that she should get well as quickly as possible, 
and be able to return home and begin to work for 
herself. 

Now this was a point Mrs. Warren had been 
anxious to approach, but delicacy of feeling had 
kept her from it. 

**T should like to say something to you about 
that, dear,” she began, “if I may do so without 
offending you.” 

Then she went.on to suggest, as tenderly and 
diffidently as possible, that if monetary considera- 
tions were a cause of anxiety to Marian, it would 
be a sincere and lasting pleasure to her to be 
allowed to remove that cause. “I am an old 
woman, and childless, and have more money than 
I know what to do with,” she added at the close. 

Now, of course, Marian could not be persuaded 
to listen to any proposition of this sort, but it 
warmed her heart a thousandfold towards the 
author. Kindled in this fashion, she grew com- 
municative, and told all about herself and her life 
—a great deal more than she had ever told before. 
This led to confidences on Mrs. Warren’s part, 
and in a little while they knew all about each 
other. Mrs. Warren had her own story—a story 
of early and passionate love, ill-requited after 
marriage ; the sudden and somewhat tragic death 
of the husband who had neglected her; and a 
widowhood of forty years, lived for the most part 
in solitude. 

In that intimate talk the bond between them 
strengthened, and friendship merged in affection. 

“And now, dear,” said Mrs. Warren, presently, 
when Marian was in the sun again, “I am going 
to talk to you like an old worldly woman—” 

“‘No; for then you will not be talking in your 
true character,” interrupted Marian. 

‘Oh, yes, 1 shall; you don’t know how worldly 
I can be when I choose. Well, then, it seems to 
me, Marian dear, that you are not at all the sort 
of girl who need trouble her head about mathe- 
matics—I really can scarcely say the word with 
patience—as a means to an end in life. Mathe- 
matics is not the vocation for a girl like you.” 

“Well, provide me with another, please, Mrs. 
Warren.” 

‘“‘ Marriage, my dear; marriage !” 

** Mathematics versus marriage ? 
fer mathematics, Mrs. Warren.” 

“Really, my dear,” said Mrs. Warren, with 
some degree of asperity, ‘‘ one would think it was 
a question between figs and dates! You can’t 
make up your mind in that off-hand way between 
marriage and mathematics.” 

“Yes; because I don’t feel the slightest hesi- 
tation. Between figs and dates I might waver, 
for I am fond of both. Now I am fond of mathe- 
matics, but I have not the smallest inclination 
towards marriage. I am not ‘dispoz of it,’ as 
Nita might say. Mathematics, if 1 can but get 
well, will provide me a living at once—and a good 
one, for I mean to be tremendously clever at them. 
Marriage might or might not provide me a living, 
and in any case no one has proposed to marry me, 


I think I pre- 
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and I might pine for years without the ghost of 
an offer. So, you see, there really is a good deal 
to justify my choice.” 

** My own opinion is,” said Mrs. Warren, with 
a show of being sternly emphatic, “that young 
ladies nowadays are allowed far too much free- 
dom, both of choice and action. Now if it were 
a hundred years ago—and I really often wish it 
were—I should prevail on Lieutenant Dean to let 
me make you my adopted daughter; and then I 
should at once go about to find you a suitable 
husband, and marry and settle you comfortably in 
the course of six weeks.” 

“T have no doubt you would do all for the 
best, dear Mrs. Warren,” replied Marian, in a 
submissive tone, having no need to fear such a 
summary and peremptory disposal of herself and 
her future. 

“And I don’t think, my dear child,” resumed 
the old lady—‘‘I don’t think I should have very 
far to seek.” 

“Eh ? Oh! What do you mean, Mrs. Warren?” 
laughed Marian. 

“Well, there is your cousin, a most proper 
young man, if eligible,in other respects.” 

‘Cousin? What cousin, Mrs. Warren ?” 

“Young Mr Lee, of course, dear. I took a 
great fancy to him.” 

“* But he is not my cousin.” 

“ Oh-h-h !” 

“We are not related at all.” 

“ Oh-h-h-h!” 

““What made you think we were cousins, Mrs. 
Warren ?” 

“Well, dear, you seemed so cousinly.” 

Marian laughed, but made no further reply. 

‘And I always fancieg, dear,” continued Mrs. 
Warren, “‘ that there was a tie of some sort be- 
tween you: indeed I thought rather a close tie.” 

‘*What kind of tie, Mrs. Warren ?” 

“Well, dear, forgive me, but I had an idea that 
you were engaged to one another.” 

“Engaged! Oh, no, Mrs. Warren,” with the 
merest suspicion of a blush. ‘There has never 
been anything of that sort between us. Why, 
Arnold and I have known each other since we 
were children.” 

“That may be, dear; but he is not a child 
now.” 

“*No,” said Marian,” “‘ but then—” 

“‘ Depend upon it, my dear, he hasa very strong 
regard for you.” 

‘““We are both fond of each other, I think,” 
answered Marian, unhesitatingly. ‘Arnold is 
nicer than almost any one I know. I think I 
ought to write him a letter.” 

‘“*Have you not written to him since leaving 
England ?” asked Mrs. Warren. 

‘“* No, we scarcely ever write to each other now. 
But it is just the same as if we did; because he 
writes to Uncle Lemuel, who sends me his let- 
ters; and I write to Uncle Lemuel, who sends 
him my letters.” 

**So you and he are just friends, my dear ?” 

““Y-yes, Mrs. Warren: but,” she added, after a 
moment’s pause, “‘ the best of friends.” 

Mrs. Warren said no more on the subject. 





She sent Marian upstairs to rest, but not until 
she had extracted a promise from her to let 
problems in high mathematics alone for some 
time to come. 

That evening the cook approached Mrs. War- 
ren, and lifting his finger, whispered in her ear, 
‘“‘Mees Varren, miladi. Lissen of w’at I say. 
Ze Kep Stimmair! He vill come at Madeira to- 
morrow.” 


CHAPTER XVI.-—-THE CAPE STEAMER. 


HE cook was a prophet who never lied. The 
Cape steamer anchored in the Funchal Roads 
the next morning. 

All the visitors at the hotel who were to leave 
by it for England were desperately excited. For 
a week past they had been ready packed, and had 
not slept a wink, lest the steamer should come 
like a thief in the night, and go off before day- 
break, without taking them on board. 

Some of them had lost weight through fright 
lest there should be no room in the vessel; for 
when life stagnates at the hotel it is necessary to 
promote a canard or two respecting the Cape 
steamer; and a favourite one is that all the berths 
have been taken at the Cape a month ago. 

At breakfast-time, however, there was the Bal- 
moral Castle safely anchored in the roads, waiting 
for the Portuguese “healthy” officer to go on 
board and inspect the bill of health. 

‘I told you the cook would be right, dear,” 
said Mrs. Warren, who was all ready to start for 
the beach when Marian came downstairs. 

‘‘But have you breakfasted ?” was Marian’s 
reply. 

‘An hour ago,” said Mrs. Warren. ‘“ Now, 
here comes your coffee. You must make haste ; 
your hammock is waiting outside.” 

“Don’t you think Mr. Reade would rather you 
were there alone to receive him ?” 

“‘ My dear child!” 

**It is two whole months since you parted, re- 
member. You had better meet him alone, and 
leave me to finish my breakfast. I will be ready 
for you in the garden when you have got over the 
worst of it?” 

“You are the most provokingly ridiculous child 
in Madeira!” said Mrs. Warren. ‘“‘ Eat your 
breakfast quickly and come with me. It would 
be most unkind to Gilbert if you stayed behind. 
Why, he may have been dreadfully sea-sick, poor 
fellow !” 

“In that case I am sure he would not wish me 
to be present at his landing. But you said he was 
never sea-sick, Mrs. Warren.” 

“Well, then, he is home-sick, or something. 
Now don’t tease, but make haste with your break- 
fast and let us be off.” 

They got off in due time, and took their way 
through the steep streets, Marian swinging in her 
hammock, Mrs. Warren marching like a grenadier 
beside her. 

The lazy little town always looked its best in 
the fresh morning sun, now pouring its white 
light on roof and balcony, kindling the dark pines 
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on the mountain sides, and gilding the smooth 
wide waters of the sea. 

The people were all abroad in the streets ; they 
had to move aside for carros, with the bullock- 
boys droning their ‘‘Ca ca ooa ca para mi boi!” 
They met prim little soldiers, like toy-men, 
jingling their spurs impressively; the fat friar of 
St. Francis on his round to collect provisions, 
which he pays for with his blessing; peasant 
women in their eternal red and blue capes and 
necklaces; and the men in their white Turkish 
trousers ; olive-skinned urchins flying light in the 
matter of clothing, and much in want of a Board 
School. 

And the dreamy pleasure of the soft, seduc- 
tive air, sweet as the air of the Hesperides, 
which steals into the senses and lulls, but not 
oppresses; and the smell of flowers, and the 
glow of them, and their never-ending wealth, 
spreading along the walls and twining about the 
roots of trees, and creeping up the sides of 
houses, and over the hanging balconies. 

“Get on with you, my men,” said Mrs. Warren 
to the hammock-bearers—who, however, are the 
only active people in the island. ‘Don’t be 
afraid of leaving me behind, I can go quite as 
fast as you.” 

And the men grinned and pulled the tails of 
their foolish little caps, and set off at a pace which 
taxed the sinews as well as the dignity of Mrs. 
Warren. 

“It would never do for us not to be there when 
he lands, would it ? ” she said to Marian. 

“If he has been sea-sick perhaps he would 
rather land unobserved,” replied the young lady. 

“* But he has mo/ been sea-sick, dear. How can 
you say such athing? You know quite well that 
he is never sea-sick.” 

“Then we will get on as fast as you like, Mrs. 
Warren.” 

The beach was crowded, and very lively the 
beach was when passengers were to be landed 
from a steamer. 

The quay is flanked at one end by the yellow 
house of the governor—the functionary with 
whom Mrs. Warren corresponded on sanitary 
subjects—from which a noble avenue of planes 
and sycamores leads up into the town; and at the 
other end by the shady Praga, and that old red 
fort peaked with pepper-box turrets, which one 
good push would send into the sea. 

The beach and the bay were thronged with 
boats, green, red, yellow, and black, witha streak 
of white or orange at the top, and the keel rising 
as high as a man’s head above the gunwale. In 
the offing you have the fine violet outlines of the 
Desertas. 

The surf roars ceaselessly, but the roaring of 
the surf is nothing to the screaming of the boat- 
men and the drivers of the ox-teams. They 
scream against each other, and when it comes to 
screaming there is not a cent to choose between 
them. 

The “ healthy” officer had paid his visit to the 
steamer, inspected the bill of health and found 
it clean, and was returning to the shore in his 


ig. 








Then the passengers began to scramble for the 
boats which swarmed around the vessel. 

“Can you see him ?” asked Mrs. Warren. 

“No, I don’t think I can; can you ?” 

“Ts not that he ?” 

“Do you mean the man out there on the bow- 
sprit ?” 

‘No, dear, no; what should he be doing on 
the bowsprit? I mean the tall man leaning over 
the side. Oh, no; that’s one of the sailors. Dear 
me! I hope he is there somewhere. Suppose he 
should not have come after all ?” 

“‘ Perhaps they have forgotten to wake him, and 
he is still in his berth, and will be carried on to 
England!” said Marian. 

“My dear, how can you! Oh, he is coming! 
Look, he is in the first boat! That is his back, I 
am sure; I should know Géilbert’s back any- 
where.” 

Certainly it was a very fine back—a strong one 
and a straight one—and the head superbly set 
upon the shoulders. By-and-by he turned round 
to look at the shore, and then there was no doubt 
that it was Gilbert. 

He saw the ladies, and lifted his hat, and a 
pleased smile spread itself slowly over his hand- 
some quiet features. 

The boat grounded on the beach, and the ox- 
team dragged it over the pebbles to the landing- 
place. Gilbert made his way at once to Mrs. 
Warren and Marian, and his aunt held out both 
her hands and kissed him heartily. 

“You dear boy, how glad I am tosee you! and 
you look so big and brown and handsome, and I 
was afraid that you were not coming after all.” 

“IT could hardly get to shore before the boat, 
Aunt Susan.” 

““No, dear, of course not; but I couldn’t even 
see you, and Marian said that perhaps you were 
still asleep in your berth.” 

“Did Miss Dean say that?” asked Gilbert, 
turning with twinkling eyes to Marian. ‘Come, 
now, I will be bold to say that I was up and 
dressed two hours before Miss Dean was awake.” 

‘It is very probable,” answered Marian, “for I 
had scarcely finished my breakfast when Mrs. 
Warren brought me down here.” 

** Aunt Susan,” said Gilbert, ‘‘ you ought not to 
have interrupted Miss Dean at her breakfast. Let 
us make haste back, that she may finish it.” 

‘‘Mrs. Warren,” said Marian, as Gilbert turned 
to give instructions about his luggage, ‘‘ do not 
forget to remind me, if you please, that I owe 
Mr. Reade a grudge.” 

A few minutes later they were all returning to 
the hotel, Mrs. Warren with her hand on her 
nephew’s arm, and Gilbert walking beside Marian’s 
hammock. 

“And now that we have got you,” said Mrs. 
Warren, ‘“‘ how long do you mean to stay with us? 
But I shall settle that myself. I don’t intend to 
let you sail away to one of the Poles next week, or 
the week after, you may be sure.” , 

“No,” replied Gilbert, ‘“‘I shall do no more 
sailing. This is to be my last voyage. I made 
up my mind three days ago that I had played the 
Wandering Jew long enough. I am tired of it, 
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and mean to vegetate at home for the rest of my 
days.” 

“*T am very glad to hear it,” said his aunt. 

“Life has wearied you, Mr. Reade?” said 
Marian, in a lazy tone. 

“On the contrary,” he answered, quickly, and 
looking straight into her eyes as he spoke, *‘ I am 
only just beginning to enjoy it.” 


CHAPTER XVII.—NOSSA SENHORA DO MONTE, 


ATE in the evening, when all the house was 
a-bed, Gilbert strolled in the scented garden 
of the hotel, enjoying the air and a cigar. 

It was a mere freak that had brought him back to 
Madeira, but gentlemen in the position of Mr. 
Gilbert Reade can afford to indulge themselves in 
this fashion. 

The common phrase—a man of the world— 
describes him better than some to whom it is 
applied. There were few countries of the world 
that he had not visited, and in most he had so- 
journed long enough to gain something more 
than a superficial notion of them and their peoples. 
in all his traveis he had been the student not less 
than the man of business, and could chat to you 
in familiar style about any far-off interest in almost 
any quarter of the globe. He could furnish you 
with introductions in almost every capital of note. 
There was no sport of which he could not dis- 
course with its votaries ; no pleasure of New York, 
Vienna, or Constantinople which he had not seen 
~——but as an outsider only. 

He had never had a romance in his life; , his 
temperament was not one that moved him to seek 
excitement in that form. ‘‘ Adventures are to the 
adventurous.” Romances are to the romantic. 

A quiet man, keen, self-respecting, and en- 
dowed with a kind of genius for finding out the 
nature of things; yet there was no description of 
society, good, bad, or indifferent, in which he was 
not at home. This was the philosophy which 
made him such a hero tohisaunt. All men pride 
themselves on their superior knowledge as com- 
pared with the other sex—though it is a species 
of pride which is becoming every day more liable 
to falls—-but this was a man who did know. 

Thrown very early on his own resources, he had 
amassed a fortune in the diamond fields with a 
rapidity which was owing in part to good fortune, 
but chiefly to his own extraordinary energy, fine 
judgment, and never-failing clearness and cool- 
ness of head. By the time the excitement, the 
love of the fierce adventurous life in those rough 
wild regions, had worn themselves out, he found 
himself a rich man, who might have sat down in 
idleness for the remainder of his days. But he 
had cast his bread on other waters from time to 
time, when the mood took him, and he saw his 
opportunity; and it had always returned to him 
an hundredfold. Latterly he had left the chief 
contol of his affairs in the hands of a partner, 
and had been a globe-trotter for amusement and 
instruction. What he was in business, that he 
was also in his social existence. He could be 
good company without an effort, and he never 











appeared to exert himself in any situation. His 
genius and resource did not fail him in emer- 
gencies, whatever they might be. 

Gilbert finished his cigar and went to bed, 
having been chiefly occupied during his stroll in 
asking himself what in the world had brought him 
to Madeira again. 

The aspect of life changed for Mrs. Warren and 
Marian under the influence of this good-humoured 
man of the world. He knew the island from end 
to end, what were the things to be seen and done, 
and the best and most agreeable modes of getting 
to all the places which no one can save his credit 
without visiting. He was always planning expe- 
ditions against the time when Marian should be 
ready for amusement on a serious scale. 

This time drew nearer every day; for Marian, 
now that she had resolutely put problems in high 
mathematics behind her, quickly got back the 
strength and serenity she had lost during those 
foolish days; and the doctor said that if she con- 
tinued to mend at this pace he would give her 
leave to discard her hammock for a saddle ina 
week or two. So Gilbert was always on the hook- 
out for a proper lady’s horse. 

Then there was the villa to choose. Mrs. 
Warren had told her nephew on the morning 
after his arrival that it was her intention to take a 
quinta in the hills for Marian and herself, Gil- 
bert had acquiesced—acquiescence was a habit of 
his—and promised his assistance. But he did not 
approve of the quinta. 

At the hotel they were all together; his room 
was near theirs: they were under one roof. This 
was pleasant and convenient. Now if the ladies 
took their departure up the hills, and settled in a 
quinta (did I say that a villa was a quinta’) of 
their own, Gilbert could not very well accompany 
them. They would thus be separated by a dis- 
tance of at least a mile, and a perpendicular mile. 
This would be unpleasant and inconvenient. 
Gilbert therefore openly acquiesced in the scheme, 
but secretly resolved that it must not be fulfilled. 

“I think I know every suitable quinta in the 
place,” said Gilbert. ‘I’m glad you have not yet 
made your choice.” 

“Thank you, dear,” replied his aunt. ‘I knew 
you would be able to advise us.” 

So they climbed the hills, and prospecteel, in 
this direction and in that, but never a desirable 
villa could be found. Gilbert, in his capacity of 
guide and counsellor, was satisfied with none of 
them. 

This one was pretty enough, but not worth the 
money. That one, though admirable in every 
other respect, was not sufficiently accessible. A 
third was badly built, and another was too far 
from the town. 

‘*Mr. Reade is very hard to please,” observed 
Marian. 

‘You see, dear, he knows exactly what we 
want,” replied Mrs. Warren. 

They spent two days perambulating the hills, 
and did not discover Gilbert’s ideal quinta. 

“‘Have you thought about the mosquitos?” 
asked Gilbert, in a @asual tone, when they were 
setting out on the third day’s search. 
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‘‘We think a great deal about them at night,” 
said Marian. 

“They are terrible in the hotel,” said Mrs. 
Warren. 

‘“‘ They are worse in the hills,” said Gilbert. 

“If I thought that,” observed Mrs. Warren, 
“I should be almost inclined to give up the 
quinta. What do you say, Marian ?” 

“The mosquitos are not to be trifled with,” 
replied Marian. 

‘It is impossible to trifle with them in the 
hills,” said Gilbert. 

**Do you know, dear, I almost believe we 
should act more prudently in staying at the 
hziel,” said Mrs Warren. 

“ And the getting up and down,” said Gilbert ; 
‘‘have you thought about that ?” 

“Oh, that would be nothing at all,” remarked 
Marian. 

“I could not allow you to risk your life in a 
sled, dear,” said Mrs. Warren, emphatically. 

**We could use ponies,” said Marian. 

“You would have a man hanging on to the 
tail the whole way down,” said Gilbert. 

“*T should not mind that, if the pony did not,” 
answered Marian. 

‘** But the man screams the whole time that he 
is hanging on to the tail,” said Gilbert. 

‘* He shall not scream,” said Marian. 

‘‘ He must scream,” said Gilbert. ‘“ He is paid 
to scream.” 

** My dear,” said Mrs. Warren, ‘‘ Gilbert is right. 
We will not take a quinta. We shall do much 
better where we are.” 

So the villa was abandoned, and the man who 
knew his mind had his way. Mrs. Warren decided 
to remain in the hotel as long as they stayed in 
Madeira. 

Marian had as yet done almost no sight-seeing 
whatever, and one evening while they were sitting 
in the verandah Gilbert said, 

**You have not even seen the Mount Church, 
Miss Dean.” 

‘“‘T am quite ready to see it,” she replied. 

“Then we will go up there to-morrow,” said 
Gilbert. ‘It is not worth the name of an excur- 
sion, but you really ought not to go anywheis else 
until you have been there.” 

“We will go up after breakfast,” said Mrs. 
Warren. ‘‘I will have the hammocks round in 
good time, for I suppose if we are really to begin 
sight-seeing I shall have to take to one my- 
self.” 

“IT am afraid there is no help for it, Aunt 
Susan,” answered Gilbert; “‘and I am certain you 
enjoyed your hammock yesterday.” 

“No, I didn’t enjoy it a bit; it is the laziest 
way of travelling I know. But I am a very good 
self-sacrificing woman, and I mean to appear as 
though I liked it very much.” 

“As virtue is its own reward we will not 
applaud your resolution, Aunt Susan,” said Gil- 
bert. 

“You shall have as much applause as you like 
from me, Mrs. Warren,” said Marian. 

‘‘And will you applaud me, Miss Dean, if I 
also consign myself to a hammock ?” 











“That would be a very different matter,” an- 
swered Marian. ‘ But I hope you will do no such 
thing.” 

*“*T will go any fashion you please, Miss Dean.” 

‘The peasants when they are very devout climb 
to the church on their hands and knees,” said 
she. 

“Well,” answered Gilbert, “you shall make 
choice for me between gallantry and respect for 
my own church.” 

‘“* Perhaps on the whole you had better ride on 
a quiet horse,” said Marian. 

Early the next morning they started on this 
miniature expedition, which was quite an event 
for Marian, who looked so charming as she came 
out of the hotel, in a soft loose dress and wrap- 
per and wide straw hat with some newly-gathered 
flowers as its only ornament, that her hammock- 
bearers blessed her on the spot. They were two 
handsome young fellows, lithe as leopards, and in 
their white trousers and shirts open at the throat 
made a very respectable escort for the comely 
English girl. 

As for the hammocks, they did-not in any way 
merit the censure of Mrs. Warren, for there is no 
pleasanter method of travel in existence. Just a 
trifle too luxurious, perhaps, or would be anywhere 
out of Madeira. Mrs. Warren had already begun 
to alter her opinion of these conveyances, but 
she would not allow it, and got in and out of her 
hammock two or three times before she could be 
persuaded to settle. 

‘“*There,” said Gilbert, when she had at last 
allowed the bearers to lift her on their shoulders. 
“You look charming, Aunt Susan, and more en- 
tirely comfortable than I ever saw you before. 
By-and-by, when you have grown audacious, you 
will be as eager as Miss Dean for a sled.” 

Mrs. Warren merely closed her eyes and shud- 
dered, and blindly motioned the men to go on. 

The air blew soft and cool from the sea, carry- 
ing on its wings the scent of a hundred flowers. 
They grew with the rank luxuriance of weeds 
wherever the slenderest hold could be found— 
hoya, stephanotis, jessamine, scarlet hibiscus, 
allamandas with their great yellow trumpets 
orchids, and those wondrous roses with pale- 
coloured petals closing round a blood-red heart. 

Up slowly through the steep and winding 
streets, and then out of the town, and higher and 
always higher amongst the wooded hills, a para- 
dise of ferns and mosses and rushing waters. 

Marian had some new exclamation of delight 
for every turn in the ascent ; each fresh view they 
had of the bay beneath and the still or moving 
scenes around, above, and beyond them was 
lovelier than the last. 

“Oh that I should ever have abused Madeira!” 
exclaimed Marian. ‘ What penance can I do for 
my sin?” 

“The peasants, when they are very devout,” 
answered Gilbert, ‘‘climb to the church on their 
hands and knees.” 

“‘ That is their affair,” replied Marian. 

“T am told it has a very chastening effect if 
one wants a first-rate penance.” 

“No doubt. I felt sure you knew the nature of 
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suggestion.” 

“I shall forbid you two to talk to each other,” 
said Mrs. Warren, “if you cannot do so without 
sparring. Pray behave yourselves, for I want to be 
able to give the whole of my attention to these 
hammock-men. Gilbert, you have brought wea- 
pons with you, I hope ?” y 

“* How stupid of me!” exclaimed Gilbert. “To 
think I should have left my double-barrelled gun, 
my revolver, and my bowie-knife at the hotel.” 

“IT am sure you ought to have a defensive arm 
of some sort, Gilbert. Look at my front bearer; 
he is continually feeling in his pocket. Could 
you not spring on him gently from behind and 
search him? I feel sure he is getting his knife 
in readiness.” 

“T think he is only counting his money,’ 
Marian. 

“‘ Miss Dean is right, as she always is,” rejoined 
Gilbert. ‘‘ Your front bearer, Aunt Susan, has 
honesty written on every line of his face. I know 
him well. He has a wife and nine children; the 
confessor christened the youngest yesterday with 
ten names, including his own and those of the 
king, the governor, and the patron saint.” 

“‘[ wish he would keep his hand out of his 
pocket,” said Mrs. Warren. . 

The dry weather had preserved the road in ex- 
cellent condition, and in due time the stout 
bearers, none the worse for their climb, set our 
friends down atthe church. Marian was out of 
her hammock in a twinkling; eager, animated, 
delighted ; could not say enough in praise of any- 
thing; let Gilbert lead her here and there, from 
point to point; Mrs. Warren following, with an 
eye ever on the father of nine children, whom she 
suspected none the less that he had flung himself 
down in the shade with his cap over his eyes. 

“I should not be surprised if he were medi- 
tating a spring,” said Mrs. Warren to herself. 

The Church of Our Lady of the Mount—Nossa 
Senhora do Monte—crowns with solid grandeur 
a hill commanding the harbour, two thousand 
feet high. Its white towers are seen from every 
part of Funchal; its great black border is visible 
far out at sea. 

Nossa Senhora is held in huge veneration by 
the islanders; they attribute an unusually fine 
crop of miracles to her. 

“Let us go inside,” said Marian, when they 
had taken good stock of the exterior. 

“You had better remain without,” said Gil- 
bert. ‘*The outside is the best of it.” 

“I wish to go inside,” said Marian. 

“Let us go inside, then,” said Gilbert. 

They went in. It was cool, and dim, and quiet, 
and a sound of soft music floated from one of the 
side chapels, where some celebration was in pro- 
gress. But, as Gilbert had said, the outside was 
the best. The tawdry Virgin was unlovely, and 
one felt a sense of annoyance at the cheapness 
and poverty of the ornament. 

They left the church, and went out into the 
sun again. 

“I think they might make something better than 
that of their church,” observed Marian. 
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“‘Our Ritualistic friends at home could give 
them a hint or two, I fancy,” replied Gilbert. 

** Gilbert,” said Mrs. Warren, austerely, ‘1 beg 
that you will not speak to me of the Ritualists.” 

“‘My dear aunt, I ask your pardon. I rarely 
even think of them.” 

“The church ought to have a legend,” said 
Marian. 

“It has many,” said Gilbert. 

“Can you not tell us one of them ? 

‘If it is anything preposterous, Gilbert, I think 
that, for the credit of the poor people themselves, 
you ought not to relate it,” observed Mrs. Warren. 

“There is the miracle of the wheat-ship,” said 
Gilbert. ‘‘It is preposterous or not, according to 
the point of view. The people take a just pride 
in it, as one of the most conspicuous of their 
Lady’s performances.” 

“Tell us about the wheat-ship, please, Mr. 
Reade,” said Marian. 

**With Aunt Susan’s leave, then, it is this. The 
island was threatened with famine—a worse 
famine than Pharaoh’s—and they had no Joseph 
in Madeira. The people began to be very hungry, 
and did not know where to look for food. Then 
it occurred to some one to organise a general 
procession of the inhabitants, to repair to the 
Mount and explain the situation to Nossa Sen- 
hora., This was done. The whole town came up 
here—” 

“In hammocks ?” asked Mrs. Warren. 

**Oh no, Aunt Susan; that would never have done. 
The Senhora would have mistaken her devotees 
for common tourists. No; they came up in a 
respectful manner on their hands and knees, and 
prostrated themselves at the altar.” 

“‘But they could not all have got into the 
church,” said Marian. 

“The observation is just, Miss Dean, and does 
honour to your mathematical attainments. They 
did not all go in at once; they went in in detach- 
ments.” 

“And what was the result ? 
Warren. 

“The next day a ship, heavy with wheat, arrived 
in the harbour; and the image of the Virgin in 
the church was found to be dripping with mois- 
ture. People with exceptionally good sight saw 
the Madonna swimming in advance of the ship, 
and towing her in with a cable. That is the 
miracle of the wheat-ship.” 

“It is entirely preposterous!” said Mrs. Warren. 

“I think it is a most interesting legend,” said 
Marian. ‘Why did the Madonna tow the ship 
with a cable ?” 

“I suppose there was no wind blowing,” replied 
Gilbert. 

“I think, Gilbert,” remarked his aunt, “that, 
lest you should be tempted to tell us any more 
legends of the place, we will go home. Marian 
has finished the sandwiches, and looks as though 
she would be quite ready for a proper meal at the 
hotel.” 

“Yes,” said Marian; “I think more highly of 
seven-o’clock dinner at this moment than I ever 
did before.” 

The escort wanted the party to return from the 
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Mount in sleds. Marian, who would have screamed 
aloud at a sled three weeks ago, looked quite 
eager at this proposal, and declared herself ready. 
But Mrs. Warren would not hear of it. 

“No, my dear,” she insisted, “it is out of the 
question ; I will not permit it. In a week or two, 
perhaps, when you have had more exercise and 
your nerves are stronger, you may try a sled.” 

So the hammocks were brought up again, and 
they descended slowly and easily to the town, 
through hedges of flowers, under spice-trees and 
palms, and by the edges of perilous precipices ; 
but the feet of the hammock-bearers never stum- 
bled. 

Presently Marian glanced down towards where 
the old Loo Rock rose sheer out of the waters of 
the bay. 

“One day I must go down to the sea and 
sketch the Loo,” she said. 

“You will need a protector, I am afraid,” ob- 
served Gilbert. 

“Why so ?” she asked. 

“The authorities are jealous of any one sketch- 
ing their fortifications. They carried a friend of 
mine to the guard-house one day for sketching 
the Loo and its fortifications.” 

“In that case, I must certainly go,” said 
Marian. 

‘‘And I must certainly ask permission to ac- 
company you.” 

“You think that they will take me to their 
guard-house ? But, after all, I don’t know whether 
the Rock is worth sketching; what do you say, 
Mr. Reade ?” 

She liked to baffle him in this way; but she did 
it so sweetly, and smiled so pleasantly in doing it, 
that one was almost gratified. 

‘*Miss Dean is a very remarkable girl,” said 
Gilbert, while he held his nightly converse with 
himself on the balcony outside his window. Then 
he asked himself, for the hundred-and-twentieth 
time, what had brought him to Madeira again. It 
was almost fitting that he found an answer to this 
question. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—ROMANCE 


T was the middle of May. In London they 
had the “‘ churlish chiding” of the east wind, 

and noses tending to blue. In Funchal the 
lizards basked and blinked in a tireless sun, the 
white walls of the town glowed at the touch, and 
flower and leaf were rocked in the golden am- 
bient air. 

A thing had happened which on the whole was 
inevitable. Gilbert had fallen in love with 
Marian. 

He knew now what it was.that had brought him 
back to Madeira. He knew also what it was that 
chained him there. 

It had become his Calypso-realm, in which, 
like another Ulysses, he lay spell-bound. It had 
become his Eden, and Marian was its Eve. 

He thought to keep his secret; and from 
Marian he seemed to keep it well enough. Not 
so well, however, from his aunt. 











Mrs. Warren saw and was well satisfied. From 
what Marian had told her the night before Gil- 
bert’s arrival she had little doubt that the girl was 
heart-whole—at any rate, that Gilbert had no 
rival. An excellent prospect therefore at once 
presented itself to her mind. Marian should fall 
in love with Gilbert, as Gilbert had fallen in love 


with Marian. Nothing could be more entirely 
satisfactory. The good-hearted old lady loved 
both of them. From a lad up her nephew had 
been her hero. She had stood friend to him 
at a time when, turned adrift from his own home, 
he had no other friend in the world. She had 
seen of what sound stuff he was made, before he 
well knew it himself; and as he had never disap- 
pointed her hopes, so he had never forgotten his 
early debt to her. ‘“‘As true as Gilbert” was a 
private maxim of hers, which she never spoke 
aloud. 

Marian she had learned to love dearly, as in 
some measure we have seen. It had vexed her 
soul this month past to think that Marian should 
be hurrying to get well only that she might go 
back ‘‘to drudge at those abominable mathema- 
tics.” ‘I declare to you, my dear, I have a ten- 
dency to dyspepsia as often as I think of it,” she 
said one day. 

Now then if Marian would but prove a sensible 
girl, and love Gilbert, problems in high mathe- 
matics might be consigned forthwith to the rather 
extensive limbo of things which Mrs. Warren held 
that no well-bred nice young lady should know 
anything about. For the present, however, she 
said nothing to anybody. 

Gilbert in love with Marian, and priding him- 
self that no one was the wiser; Mrs. Warren very 
much the wiser, but diligently keeping her coun- 
sel; Marian not a bit the wiser, and having there- 
fore no counsel to keep: this was the situation. 

This, however, was a sort of deadlock, and at 
the very outset. No drama can get along in this 
fashion. 

Since Gilbert would not speak to Mrs. Warren, 
Mrs. Warren spoke to Gilbert. He was glad 
when she had done this, for he learned that he 
had a firm ally in his aunt. 

“You were certain to be taken sooner or later, 
dear,” she said, soothingly. ‘Only I was afraid 
it might be later.” 

“‘ J am afraid it’s late enough already,’ 
Gilbert. 

‘“*That remains to be seen,” said Mrs. Warren. 

Mrs. Warren was now set forth on a pursuit 
which was particularly congenial to her. She was 
by some means or other to grapple these two 
young people together with hooks of love. 

She had had no great experience as a match- 
maker, but who in her situation is willing to be 
persuaded that experience is a necessary factor of 
success in these undertakings ? 

““My own opinion is that you were made for 
one another; and that being the case, it will be a 
pity if I cannot bring you together,” she said to 
her nephew, who replied in his quiet way that 
his aunt was more confident of success than he 
was. 

““My dear boy,” she replied, ‘you must be 
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confident too. You were always confident in 
business, you know, and you always succeeded.” 

Gilbert smiled, but forebore to say that he did 
not think the analogy a perfect one. 

Plot number two with Marian as prospective 
victim was now well afoot. 

But nothing was visible on the surface. Gilbert 
did not wear his heart on his sleeve at any time; 
he hid it closer than ever now. 

The days wore on, sunnily, lazily, charmingly. 
It was a part of the pleasure of their life in this 
serene retreat that it had no settled plan or order. 
Sometimes an expedition was arranged overnight ; 
sometimes, without any definite object in view, 
they started out after breakfast, and spent hours 
wandering slowly through flowering lanes, over 
soft sward paven with blossoms, along the edges 
of high cliffs with the deep blue sea beneath; 
resting as it pleased them under great tent-like 
trees, or in darkened glades, or at a rude bridge 
arching some narrow rushing stream. Turn 
where you will some fresh loveliness unfolds itself, 
for the scene changes endlessly; kaleidoscopic in 
its variety of charm. Here it is soft and tender 
as the heart of England ; here again, great, grand, 
and terrible, with tower on tower of rock, some 
of the highest cleft from summit to base by gorges 
of black and hideous depth, down which one 
might be falling, like Mulciber, ‘from noon to 
dewy eve.” 

Sometimes the day was idled in the ruddy 
garden of the hotel; Mrs. Warren, who was im- 
patient of protracted rest in any situation, flitting 
continuously between the house and the grounds, 
Marian reclining in a wide wicker chair, Gilbert 
outstretched on the grass beside her, in luxurious 
contentment. 

On such a day as this the English post had 
arrived, and they were all occupied with their 
letters. 

Mrs. Warren received a letter of domestic news 
from her parlour-maid every week, the reading of 
which was a lengthened process, provocative of 
various small ebullitions, for the maid wrote an 
original hand and spelled on principles of her 
own. 

“Shall I try and make it out for you, Mrs. 
Warren ?” asked Marian. 

“*You couldn’t, dear, it is much worse than your 
mathematics, and it seems an interesting letter 
too. Ill go indoors and get my magnifying 
glass.” 

Gilbert, who kept his correspondence within 
the narrowest limits, had only two letters; one of 
them he read, the other lay unopened on the grass 
where he had thrown it. . 

Marian had finished the first reading of her 
letter from the lieutenant, and was beginning it 
again, when her eye fell on the sealed envelope 
at Gilbert’s feet. She called his attention to it, 
for he had thrown himself back on the grass and 
seemed to have overlooked it. 

“You have forgotten one of your letters, Mr. 
Reade,” she said. 

“That ?” answered Gilbert, raising himself on 
his elbow and looking with a great lack of interest 
at the unopened epistle. ‘I mean to let that 











wait. It is business, and I have forsworn business 
for the present.” 

‘But suppose it is a letter of extraordinary im- 
portance, containing something that requires 
immediate attention ?” 

** When you suggest that, Miss Dean, Iam more 
than ever inclined to let it wait.” 

‘‘ But all the diamonds may have failed.” 

“* More diamonds must be found.” 

“This is really inexcusable in so great a man of 
business, Mr. Reade.” 

“‘But Iam not so great a man of business, I 
assure you, Miss Dean.” 

“‘ Very well, I accept you at your own valuation. 
But if you don’t intend to read your letter, I will 
read mine again.” 

This she proceeded to do, and Gilbert, after a 
moment’s hesitation, picked up the rejected letter, 
opened it, and glanced over the contents. Then 
he threw it down again, with an exclamation of 
disgust. 

“Was I a prophet ? 
up from her own letter. 

“*N-no, not exactly,” replied Gilbert. 

““The diamonds have not failed ?” 

“Oh, no,” he answered quickly; “nothing as 
interesting as that. But they tell me that I am 
wanted at the Cape again.” 

**Oh,” said Marian, “‘ I am sorry for that.” 

Gilbert looked uncommonly pleased at this, and 
very nearly blushed. 

“‘IT mean,” added Marian, “that if you are 
going back to the Cape we cannot have our ex- 
pedition to Rabagal; Mrs. Warren and I could 
never go alone.” 

“IT don’t know that I shall go to the Cape,” said 
Gilbert. ‘“‘ At any rate, I can’t start for a week, 
so we shall have plenty of time for Rabagal.” 

“I am glad of that,” said Marian. 

Perhaps the opportunity was a good one. For 
a moment Gilbert seemed to think it was; a look 
crossed his face, the corners of his mouth twitched, 
a half-formed sentence rose to his lips. But he 
hesitated, and the chance was lost. He sat 
silent. 

“I really must go and see if Mrs. Warren has 
made out her letter,” said Marian, rising from her 
chair. ‘“ Shall I tell her that you are thinking of 
returning to the Cape, Mr. Reade ?” 

“I wish the Cape were submerged!” replied 
Gilbert, with unwonted energy. 

‘“*Oh !—and all the diamonds ?” 

** All the diamonds in the world—except one!” 

“Is one so precious above the others, then ?” 

“‘ There is one that is priceless!” 

“You ought to be very precious of that one, 
Mr. Reade.” 

** So I should be, but unfortunately it is not ig 
my possession.” 

“* Ah, that is sad, is it not? But if you value it 
so highly you will doubtless make an effort to 
secure it.” 

“It has seemed too far beyond me; but you 
have given me courage to try.” 

She laughed that so seeming innocent laugh of 
hers, and went on into the house. Did she guess 
at this diamond? Perhaps we shall see. 
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CHAPTER XIX.—CABO GIRAO. 


ARIAN, like Gilbert, had received two letters 
by that mail from England. Gilbert saw 
her read the first, but no one saw her read 

the second. Only Mrs. Warren knew that she had 
received it, for Marian had put it in her pocket at 
once, though with no effort at or desire of conceal- 
ment. . It was a letter from Arnold, the first he 
had written her since she left England. Finding 
that Mrs. Warren, with the help of her magnifying- 
glass, had succeeded in deciphering the hiero- 
glyphs of the parlour-maid, she went on to her 
own room to read Arnold’s letter in quiet. 

“* What a little letter!” was her first exclama- 
tion when she had opened it. 

Yes, it was a very little letter, but a very nice 
one; a brief, manly letter, containing scant in- 
telligence about the writer, but full of solicitude 
for Marian; words of gladness at the good news 
of her returning health, which he had read in her 
letters to the lieutenant; thanks for her messages 
to him, and an entreaty that she would send him 
a letter, were it no more than a dozen lines, for 
himself. There was an earnest tone about this 
letter which might have held a deeper meaning 
than the mere words conveyed had Marian been 
seeking such a meaning; but she saw in it only a 
warmer expression than usual of the goodness and 
tenderness of heart which she had proved in 
Arnold in the days when they played together as 
children. 

But she liked that letter very much; reproached 
herself, as she put it away, that she had not writ- 
ten to Arnold before, and resolved that the next 
mail should not leave for England without carry- 
ing a letter from her to him. 

This letter of Arnold’s, I have said, had been 
seen by Mrs. Warren, who, indeed, had given it 
into Marian’s hands. That evening, when Gil- 
bert had gone for a stroll in the Praga, the ladies 
were sitting together at the open window, and the 
subject was lightly touched on between them. 

“IT have had a letter from Arnold,” said 
Marian. 

“I thought I recognised the writing, dear,” 
replied Mrs. Warren. 

‘How did you do that, Mrs. Warren? He has 
not written to me here before.” 

“No, dear; but don’t you remember that he 
wrote all our labels for us? It was I who got him 
to do that, you know. From the moment I heard 
he was connected with the law I said to myself, 
‘He shall write our luggage-labels.’ It is most 
important to have them done ina perfectly clear 
and unmistakeable hand. I once lost a valuable 
But how is he, dear? I have lost so many things 
through labels having been carelessly written.” 

*“* He does not say much about himself,” replied 
Marian; ‘indeed, I wish he said more, for I 
believe he is overworking himself at Mr. 
Trimble’s.” 

“*Ah, we must not let him do that. Write to 
him, dear, and tell him about that shocking 
mathematical affair; it might serve as a warn- 
ing.” 

“I shall certainly write to him, but I don’t 








think I’ll say anything about the problem ; for now 
that I remember, I promised him to have nothing 
to do with mathematics until I was quite strong 
again.” 

“You forgot that promise, I am afraid, dear.” 

“‘ Yes,” said Marian, “‘ I’m afraid I did.” 

“No message for me in the letter, I suppose, 
dear ?” 

“Oh, yes, Mrs. Warren; I ought to have given 
you that at once. He sends the nicest message 
of thanks to you for all the care you have taken of 
me.” 

“Very kind of him, dear, indeed. After that I 
must entreat you, for selfish reasons, to say nothing 
of the mathematics. And the rest of the letter 
is—?” 

‘*The rest is all about me, Mrs. Warren.” 

“Ah; you found that part pleasant reading, 
dear, I hope ?” 

‘*T would rather there had been more about 
himself,” she answered. 

“* He must remedy that when he writes again,” 
Mrs. Warren said. 

“‘I wish he had some good friend of his own 
in London,” observed Marian. ‘1 am quite 
certain he is often very lonely.” 

“* Does he say anything about that ?” 

“Oh, no. It is the last thing in the world he 
would speak of.” 

“‘Is the letter—ahem !—is it a tender letter, 
dear ?” 

“‘It is a very kind one,” laughed Marian. 

“Of that I am sure, my love; but—hem !—is it 
a fender \etter ?” 

“Not, I think, in the sense you mean, Mrs. 
Warren.” 

** Just so, dear.” 

Some further talk in a similar strain was inter- 
rupted by the return of Gilbert. Mrs. Warren, 
however, had received an impression. 

Marian went up to bed shortly afterwards, and 
Gilbert was left alone with his aunt. A conversa- 
tion ensued, which any one who had overheard 
would have found passionate on his part, anxiously 
affectionate on hers. 

Mrs. Warren was constrained to say that she 
did not think Marian loved him. 

“It would have surprised me more if you had 
said that you thought she did, Aunt Susan,” he 
replied. 

“IT do not think,” said Mrs. Warren, “that the 
child loves any one.” 

“‘ That, of course, is also possible,’ 
her nephew. 

** She is the oddest child that ever was,” went 
on‘ Mrs. Warren, ‘‘ with her notions about inde- 
pendence and ‘the glory of earning your own 
living.’ Sometimes, if she were not the dearest 
child in the world, I should have been more than 
half inclined to lose patience with her.” 

“I like that independence of hers,” said 
Gilbert. 

“Tut! Yes. Oh, well, perhaps, perhaps. She 
is a very dear girl, at all events. But, Gilbert, 
when I said I thought she did not love anybody 
I did not say that she might not love somebody.” 

“That I take to be highly problemaiical.” 
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“‘ Of problems, Gilbert, I have heard more than 
enough lately. Let them rest, if you please.” 

Mrs. Warren was a little nettled that she had 
not succeeded better in her nephew’s behalf. For 
some days past she had played her part with unob- 
trusive assiduity, testing Marian's feelings by all 
the means at her disposal, throwing Marian and 
Gilbert together by such discreet devices as she 
could contrive, talking of him to her—in a word, 
doing everything short of telling her in down- 
tight phrase that he was hopelessly in love with 
her. 

Marian had not shown herself in any degree 
moved; seemed, indeed, not to have had the 
smallest perception of the drift and significance 
of all these subtle suasions. 

That she liked Gilbert was evident. She had 
smiles and pleasant talk for him; and could be 
earnest on occasion when they passed from chat- 
ter to something in more serious vein. But for 
the most part it was as though they avoided by 
<ommon consent whatever bordered on the 
serious; their talk was a perpetual airy wrangle, 
with here and there an interlude; and with the 
weapon of banter she held him at arm’s iength, 
and seemed always to say, ‘‘ Thus far but no far- 
ther.” 

Gilbert invited them to a picnic at Cabo Girao. 

They had an early breakfast, and started imme- 
diately afterwards. Mrs. Warren went in her 
hammock, which the father of nine children, un- 
remitting in his efforts to win her favour, had 
lavishly decorated with flowers and grapes and 
bunches of Indian corn. Marian and Gilbert were 
on horseback. Marian’s mount was a little dark 
wiry mare, which Gilbert had hunted the town to 
procure for her. Wonderful animals for their 
work these small Madeira horses are; it strengthens 
one’s respect for the whole equine race to see one 
of them climb or descend the side of an almost 
perpendicular mountain, over a road which would 
make the most supine member of a local British 
board of works blush an elegant purple. Coming 
down they gather themselves together and leap 
from ledge to ledge in a fashion that exercises the 
rider considerably. But they never slip, for they 
are as sure-footed as the durrigueiros (mule- 
drivers, literally, though you scarcely see a mule 
in the island) who run screaming beside them. 

Up through the hard-paved streets climbed and 
clattered our three friends, Mrs. Warren’s bearers 
close behind the horses’ heels. They passed 
hammocks slowly swinging on their long poles, 
and had glimpses of the pale-faced burdens 
within. Gilbert glanced an instant at one fair 
girl lying on her cushions, with a face as white as 
the lily her fingers clasped, then turned half round 
in his saddle and looked at Marian, whose eyes 
were light and sparkling, and her cheeks warm 
with the glow of health renewed. 

“Is there something wrong with my dress?” 
asked Marian, for he had not often scrutinised 
her so boldly. 

“Your dress is quite perfect,” replied Gilbert. 
“I was thinking that when I saw you first you 
might have changed places with the girl who has 
just passed us.” 





“Did I look like that ?” asked Marian, with a 
shudder. 

‘“* You were the image then of what she is now.” 

Marian made no answer, and they rode on in 
silence for a while, until they had left the town 
behind them and passed on to a fine soft road 
with trees overhanging, where the horses asked in 
the plainest fashion to be allowed to show their 
speed. 

“‘Are you for a gallop?” asked Gilbert, and 
her eyes sparkled consent, and in another mo- 
ment they had left Mrs. Warren a quarter of a 
mile in the rear. 

They galloped on a good half-mile, then drew 
bridle, and turned, and rode slowly back to meet 
Mrs. Warren. 

“IT thought you were running away,” said that 
lady, with more complacence than might have 
been expected. 

“From you, Mrs. Warren! I at all events am 
not base enough for that,” said Maran. 

“You may include me,” said Gilbert. ‘We 
went, like Gilpin, because our horses would.” 

The good road came presently to an end, as all 
good roads in Madeira do. It ended basely 
enough at the bridge over the Ribiero dos Soccori- 
dos, where Zargo’s two companions were within 
an ace of drowning. From here you glance up- 
wards and feel the majesty of the mountains, and 
wonder whether the horses are really as good 
climbers as the durriqueiros declare. 

“They had a noble river here once,” said Gil- 
bert, “‘ until they cut down their pine forests over- 
head, and let it shrink to this torrent.” 

“Oh, I was just thinking there is a good deal 
of bridge for a very little river,” observed Mrs. 
Warren. ‘ Marian, my dear, do not let your horse 
paw in that extravagant manner ; he looks as if he 
would step over the bridge.” 

They began now to climb a narrow rugged path, 
the mountains towering ever higher and sterner 
above them, and, ascending and descending by 
turns, came to the fishing village of Camara do 
Lobos, “‘ Place of Seals,” where the harbour was 
full of little gaudy boats loading and unloading. 
Here they halted for a while to rest the men and 
horses, and took a turn in the cool dim market- 
place, whose shade was grateful. 

In half an hour they began to climb again. It 
was tremendous work now, the path almost per- 
pendicular, and diminishing in width at every step. 

“‘Stop, Gilbert, stop!” called out Mrs. Warren. 
“I am quite certain we shall all roll backwards if 
we attempt to go on.” 

“This is nothing, Aunt Susan; we are only just 
beginning the ascent,” answered Gilbert, from 
the front, keeping half an eye on his own horse 
and an eye and a half on Marian’s. 

“Then I shall go back at once,” cried Mrs. 
Warren. ‘Tell the men to turn about, Gilbert.” 

“It is easier up than down, I assure you, Aunt 
Susan ; besides, you will lose your luncheon.” 

“To think,” murmured Mrs. Warren, as she lay 
back in her hammock and prepared herself for the 
worst, ‘‘that my own nephew should ask me to 
risk my life for a little cold roast fowl—the liver 
wing is all I ever touch.” 
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But there was really no danger. The horses, 
though they had dropped their curvetting, went as 
surely and almost as lightly as they had done on 
the level road, and the hammock-bearers would 
have scorned a slip. 

Presently the path became so narrow that the 
riders had to dismount. At this height the 
vegetation began to change, put off its tropical 
character, and took on an appearance which 
Marian said reminded her of Scotland. 

““ You make me almost weep, child,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Warren. ‘I hada Scotch cook for eleven 
years. To think I should be reminded of her in 
a place like this!” 

They were now amongst fir-trees, broom, and 
pines ; the air was crisp and sweet but growing 
keener. Gilbert unfolded a shawl which he had 
had strapped on his saddle, and placed it about 
Marian’s shoulders. 

“Thank you,” she said. ‘“I do believe I 
wanted it. See what it is to be in the care of an 
experienced traveller.” 

‘I will be shabby enough to remind you that 
you scorned the notion of a wrap when we set 
out,” he answered. 

“Yes, but you see I am of an experienced 
traveller. On a question of wraps I promise to 
trust you in the future.” 

Shaking themselves free of a horde of beggars, 
who rushed on them from a group of mountain 
huts, our travellers entered the shades of a pine 
forest, rounded a grand headland, and reached at 
length the threshing-floor of Cabo Girdo, where 
they were to lunch. 

Gilbert, who knew to a nicety how these matters 
should be ordered, had sent his men in advance ; 
and on the verdant edge of the cliff, under a tent 
of massy leafage, luncheon was laid on a snow- 
white cloth. The men had disappeared, and it 
looked as though the cloth and its contents had 
been let down, like St. Paul’s, out of the skies. 

‘** Forgive me, Gilbert,” said Mrs. Warren, with 
emotion, as her glance fell on her favourite pasty, 
“that I should for one moment have doubted your 
guardianship.” 

** You are not the first who has doubted it, Aunt 
Susan.” 

“Or been agreeably disappointed in the end, I 
am sure, dear Gilbert.” 

‘“* My dear aunt, you overwhelm me. But this 
is Grandisonian. Miss Dean is waiting to begin.” 

There were tiny terraced cornfields about them, 
and pine-clad hills above, and the blue Atlantic 
waste beneath. 

They lunched, and Mrs. Warren placed her 
handkerchief over her head and slept like a stone 
pine. 

“Come,” said Gilbert to Marian, ‘‘and I will 
show you the finest view in the world.” 

He led her but a few yards to the brink of a 
headland, which rose, a sheer basaltic wall, two 
thousand feet out of the sea. Moses on the height 
of Pisgah saw no such sight as this! Marian held 
her breath and gazed with silent, wide-eyed 
wonder. Sky, air, and sea—no more than these ; 
but what a miracle of light and sound and odour! 
of never-ending waters, cloven by the sun, and 








widening outwards and onwards till they met and 
mingled with the sky. 

“Qh. it was good of you to bring me here!” 
said Marian at length, with a voice that came out 
of her heart. 

**T wanted to give you one sight to remember,” 
he answered. 

*“*You have done it,” she said, ‘‘ for this one 
will be a part of my memory all my life long!” 

**T wonder whether, for a tenth of that time, 
you will remember who brought you here ?” 

“Yes,” she said, quietly; ‘‘I think I shall re- 
member that too.” 

Oh, Gilbert Reade, what are you about that you 
dally with this golden chance ? Do not all things 
accord ? Has she ever looked on you with eyes so 
soft before? Is not the air that wraps you both 
around tingling with very love ? Was it not, think 
you, ’neath a sky like this that Adam wooed and 
won his Eve in Paradise ? 

But he lets it go, for in very truth he fears lest, 
on the threshold of his Eden, another word of his 
may shut the door upon him. 

They turned from the headland and went back 
to Mrs. Warren, sleeping now like a forest. But 
something, no doubt, informed her dreams that, 
so far as Gilbert was concerned, it was no use 
sleeping any longer; and practical even in the 
realms of Nod, she awoke almost immediately. 

The afternoon was wearing on, and Gilbert 
called up the men, and they began their descent 
to Funchal. It had seemed steep enough coming 
up, but going down was like descending a church 
steeple. Marian, who was in the gayest spirits, 
thought it capital fun—whence, of course, Gilbert 
thought it capital fun also; but one of the party 
scarcely drew breath until level ground was 
touched again. 

The night breeze was blowing from the sea 
when they reached the hotel in time for dinner. 

*“* Has—has anything transpired ?” Mrs. Warren 
inquired of her nephew later in the evening. 

“* Nothing,” replied Gilbert. 

“Then I am very seriously annoyed !” returned 
his aunt. “I deliberately went to sleep on the 
top of a windy rock in order that you might 
behave as—as any other man in those circum- 
stances would have done. My only reward will 
be an attack of rheumatism. I have a great mind 
to take Marian back to England by the next 
boat.” 

Gilbert had some ado to mollify his aunt, who 
of course had reason on her side. Doubt had 
made him play the laggard as he had never done 
before. But if he faltered longer his case was 
hopeless, for if he were to return to the Cape he 
must sail in three days. 


CHAPTER XX.—RABACAL—AND AFTER. 


“FTXHE cook says we cannot possibly go to 
Rabacal and back in a day,” urged Mrs. 
Warren. 

*“‘ This cook knows too much,” answered Gilbert. 

“He must be refutea. Miss Dean, can you make 

a very early start ?” 
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“Yes; if my breakfast is guaranteed.”. 
“‘T will be responsible for that myself. Aunt 
Susan, can you breakfast at five o’clock ?” 

“At least I can eat something, and call it 
breakfast,” replied Mrs. Warren. 

“It is all I ask,” said her nephew. “I will make 
our arrangements at once. A friend of mine, who 
has been cruising in his yacht amongst the Azores, 
landed here yesterday. He is going up the Gran 
Corral to-day, and will lend his yacht to take us 
as far as Calheta.” 

‘‘Have you noticed anything unusual about 
Gilbert the last day or two, dear?” said Mrs. 
Warren to Marian, when Gilbert had gone down 
to the shore. 

“I think his appetite has increased,” replied 
Marian. ‘‘ He was longer over dinner than any 
one else last night.” 

‘1 did not mean that, Marian. Indeed, I have 
fancied his appetite was falling off. He seems to 
me to have something on nis mind.” 

‘“‘There is some very expensive diamond that 
he wants to buy, I think,” said Marian. “‘ Perhaps 
that may be troubling him.” 

‘*Indeed; I don’t remember to have heard 
about that.” 

‘Has he not told you, Mrs. Warren? I under- 
stood him that it was almost impossible to buy it, 
but he meant to try.” 

‘““Oh!” said Mrs. Warren, in an altered tone, 
and with asmile. ‘‘ Yes, yes, to be sure; I think 
I know the diamond Gilbert means.” 

“I hope he may get it, if it is of so much im- 
portance to him,” said Marian. 

“IT am sure it would encourage him greatly if 
you would tell him that, dear,” observed Mrs. 
Warren. 

Soon after five the next morning they left the 
hotel and went down to the shore, where the 
steam yacht was waiting that was to take them to 
Calheta on the way to Rabagal. 

This was Marian’s first excursion by water, and 
delicious the sensation was, in the cool clean air 
of the morning, with the still blue sea around and 
the painted cliffs above. They passed Camara do 
Lobos, where they had halted on the road to Cabo 
Girdo two days before, then Cabo Girao itself, and 
on till they reached the lovely little bay of Calheta. 
A native boat took them ashore on the crest of a 
big wave, and the men whom Gilbert had brought 
on from Funchal got their hammocks into readi- 
ness at once. 

** Are you for a hammock too 
of Gilbert. 

“With apologies —yes. But it is necessary to- 
day. I hoped, however, to slink into it un- 
observed.” 7 

**T will show you how to get in if you like,” 
said she. 

“Thank you; but it would please me better to 
be allowed to help you;” which he did. 

It was now only a little after eight >’clock, and 
the young, fresh glory of the day was like a veil 
about them as they rose into the mountain air. 
The sea shone beneath them, until, as they were 
carried higher and farther inland, it began to leave 
their sight; and then, as they looked upwards, it 
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seemed that a white company of the clouds swept 
slowly down to meet them. The clouds touched 
them by-and-by, and in this: strange companion- 
ship they crossed a wide dark moor, peopled only 
by the locusts and the centipedes. 

Presently Marian, who had been lying back in 
her hammock, looking up with idle satisfaction at 
the great grim ramparts of the-mountains, uttered 
a cry of surprise as the bearers stopped short 
before the black mouth of a cavern. Ferns 
bearded it all round, but it was forbidding as a 
tomb. 

““We are not going in there!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Warren, for one or two of the men were preparing 
to light torches of twigs smeared with some pitchy 
matter. 

“It is this or nothing,” laughed 
** What do you say to it, Miss Dean ?” 

““I would not escape it for the world,” said 
Marian. ‘‘ Please, Mrs. Warren, don’t cry back; 
it looks so deliciously dark inside.” 

““We shall not emerge alive; of that I am cer- 
tain,” said Mrs. Warren. ‘“ Really, if I had had 
any idea Madeira was like this I would have gone 
to Torquay. Ugh! We are positively going in. 
Keep close to me, Gilbert, if you please. You will 
oblige me by letting the men know that my brooch 
is only imitation.” 

It was like entering a Circle of Dante’s Inferno. 
A few wards from the entrance the cavern—it was 
only a mountain tunnel, though, and not a cavern 
at all—grew inky black, and the torches of the 
guides were like red patches on a pall. 

“Let us stop and havea ghost story,” began 
Marian, but an inarticulate wail which issued from 
the throat of Mrs. Warren brought her to a sym- 
pathetic pause. 

Just when the darkness seemed Egyptian a spot 
of white light showed in the distance, and in a 
moment or two their eyes were dazzled as the 
bearers carried them out of the tunnel into the 
full blaze of the sun, which fell on clinging moss 
and trailing fern and silvered the edges of a 
myriad stony peaks. It was as abrupt as the pas- 
sage in fairy tale from the magician’s den to the 
palace of the fairy queen. Mists white and grey 
rolled up from the valley far beneath and hid the 
mountains as they passed. 

Marian drew a long breath, and turned to Gil- 
bert and said, 

“This will be one other memory.” 

“This is Rabagal,” said he. ‘‘ Will 
farther? I have more to show you yet.” 

“You are our guide; we are in your hands,” 
she answered. 

But Mrs. Warren had still to recover from the 
tunnel, and said she thought they had gone far 
enough. 

“‘There is an ideal place for luncheon a little 
farther on,” Gilbert said. ‘‘ You will be well out 
of sight of the tunnel there, Aunt Susan; come 
along, come along.” 

And Mrs. Warren, who said she had no objec- 
tion to be out of sight of the tunnel, allowed her- 
self to be persuaded, and the bearers moved on 
again. 

They were carried now along a sharp steep 
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path, hardly a span across, with trees of the lily 
of the valley beside them, and new loveliness of 
hue and form disclosed at every step. Presently 
Gilbert ordered a halt, and they sat down and ate 
like a party rescued from famine. Then Mrs. 
Warren gathered her cloak about her, for there 
was a nipping and an eager air up here, and said 
she would go no farther. 

“Very well, Aunt Susan,” said Gilbert; ‘but 
we have not exhausted the neighbourhood.” 

“You have exhausted my energies, though. 
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of this energy,” said Marian, when she had thanked 
her bearer becomingly. 

“Then if you will go with me I will show you 
the Twenty-five Fountains,” said Gilbert ; and off 
they went, leaving Mrs. Warren comfortably be- 
stowed with the father of nihe children, to whom 
she had recently become reconciled, standing over 
her like a sentry. 

Marian and Gilbert in their hammocks went 
down, down, down a narrow broken path with 
daphne and laurel and lily and feather-like fern 
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THE CAVE OF THE FAIRIES, 


If Marian likes to go a little farther she may ; but 
I think it will soon be time for us to return.” 

“What do you say, Miss Dean? Are your 
energies exhausted ?” 

«‘ Not in the least ; but we must not overdo our 
bearers.” 

At this, the handsomest of Marian’s hammock- 
men arose, and twirled his cap in his fingers, and 
smiled with all his features, and bent himself back- 
wards and forwards, and this way and that, and 
called his father and his mother, and the King of 
Portugal, and all his children, and his patron saint 
to witness that he was ready to scale the clouds 
with Marian on his shoulders. 

‘We cannot in decency refuse to use up a little 





hiding the sheer wall of the precipice, over which 
one false step would have cast them. There had 
been heavy rain the day before, and in some places, 
where the road had been completely washed away, 
the bearers waded knee-deep in crystal water. 

“* Are you afraid ?” called out Gilbert. 

“Not a bit. It would be almost a privilege to 
be killed in a place like this.” 

By-and-by they reached a scrap of a stone 
bridge, a few inches wide, and stood in the centre 
of foaming waters which poured from the rocks 
above and leaped and hissed along a narrow tor- 
tuous bed. Jet after jet they counted, rising, 
sparkling, and scattering spray like diamond dust 
into the air. 
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These were the Twenty-five Fountains, and here 
they got down from the hammocks and left the 
bearers to rest awhile, and Gilbert said that 
Marian must come a step or two farther and see 
the Cave of the Fairies. 

It rose dark and silent by the edge of a deep 
pool, garlanded and roofed with fern. 

‘Will you stay here and be queen to the fairies ?” 
asked Gilbert, presently. 

“They would depose me in a week,” she 
answered, laughing. 

‘“‘Not if I were their prime minister,” said 
Gilbert. 

“You? Oh, you would be the first to lead 
revolt, I think.” 

“‘ Against you ?” 

“* Against me.” 

“‘No; I would be your trusty counsellor. You 
and I would make wise laws for the people, and 
they should be written in your name, and they 
would call you the great and good queen, and 
bring you offerings in lily cups and a fresh crown 
of fern-leaf every day.” 

‘‘What would you do with the very old and 
ugly fairies ?” 

“We would set the young ones to build man- 
sions for them and tell them stovies.” 

‘“‘ And with the very young and pretty ones ?” 

“They could take care of themselves. But 
there would be no young and pretty ones for me 
while you sat queen.” 

“That is very polite; but it is not like you to 
turn flatterer.” 

‘“‘T do not flatter; I speak the soberest truth.” 

“Then I think it is time for us to go back to 
Mrs. Warren,” she said, flushing slightly as she 
rose. 

“Will you go, and not hear me? You cannot 
be offended, Marian, if you will believe how truly 
I speak. I have waited to say this—to say that I 
love you—waited and feared, not daring to speak; 
but loving you the stronger for my silence. I do 
not ask you to say that you love me, Marian—", 

“I could not say that,” she interrupted, gently 
but decisively. 

‘“‘No, you cannot say that. I knew you would 
not,” he answered, and his voice trembled a little. 
“ But will you not say that I may love you?” 

“How can I let you love me if I do not love 
you?” 

“‘ You will deny me that too, Marian ?” 

“Yes; you must speak no more of this, please. 
I do not know whether I am to blame for what 
you have said to me; if I have spoken a word or 
done anything to lead you to think—to think 
what is quite impossible, 1 am sorry; very very 
sorry.” 

“You are good,” he answered, gently, “‘ and 
very kind. No; I alone am to blame. There 
has not been and could not be a fault with you.” 

“I am sorry; so sorry,” she said, and put her 
hand into his, and there were tears in her eyes as 
she looked at him. 

“Yet you deny me everything. Oh! Marian, 
not everything. Let me love you, and I will make 
you to love me.” 





“TI cannot, I dare not, I have not the right, I— 
oh, let us go back to Mrs. Warren, please. Why 
did I let you bring me here ?” 

“Is there any other that you love? You will 
let me ask you that, Marian.” 

“‘T love no one well enough to be his wife,” she 
answered. 

“And you will not try to love one well 
enough ?” 

. “I cannot, I cannot. Spare me this, please. I 
have no thought of marriage, no wish to marry. 
Mine is to be a student’s life.” 

As she spoke she moved slowly forward; and 
Gilbert, who was very pale and quiet, was left 
standing at the entrance to the cave. 

When she became aware that he did not follow, 
she turned and went back to him, and once more 
put her hand in his. 

“Come,” she said, with a rather sad smile, 
“we must go together. Are you not still my 
friend ?” 

*‘ What need to ask? Your friend before, your 
friend now, your friend ever.” 

She thanked him, rather with her eyes than with 
her lips, and let him detain for an instant’s closer 
grasp the hand she had laid in his. Then they 
went on together to where their hammock-bearers 
basked in the sun, and were carried back to Mrs. 
Warren. 

That acute lady perceived ata glance that the 
plot had miscarried. She groaned inwardly, but 
preserved a smiling exterior; and, with hypocrisy 
branded on the faces of all three of them, they 
set out on their journey home. It was well for 
the sake of appearances that their mode of pro- 
gress along the high shelving paths imposed no 
necessity of conversation, and by the time they 
reached the yacht at Calheta, Gilbert had regained 
sufficient command of himself to be able to talk 
with forced animation to Marian as well as to his 
aunt. 

Arrived at the hotel, Mrs. Warren dismissed 
Gilbert dextrously, and he appeared no more that 
night. 

Marian was flushed, and her manner betrayed 
nervousness, but she persuaded herself that she 
had hidden everything from Mrs. Warren. Mrs. 
Warren, to support her in this belief and lull any 
suspicions she might have respecting her own 
complicity, preserved an unbroken and seemingly 
unobservant cheerfulness, and talked continuously 
of matters indifferent. Marian, on her part, as 
often as she was able to put in a word, spoke of 
returning home as quickly as possible; declared 
she was perfectly well, and must waste no more 
time in idleness. She even began to collect her 
books, with a view to packing them the next day. 
Mrs. Warren laughed and pretended to encourage 
her, declaring that she also was ready to return to 
England at any moment. 

But after they had said good night and Marian 
had gone to her room, Mrs. Warren took occasion 
to pay her a momentary visit there, and said, in a 
casual tone, as she was going out again, 

“Gilbert has just told me, dear, that he must 
return to the Cape to-morrow.” 
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HOSE know most of the charms of the 
country-side who see it least often. To 
point out the glories of a summer's 

day to an average countryman is too often 

a thankless task; but we have found a 

very keen appreciation of all natural beau- 

ties of the earth below and the heavens above 

in townsmen when they take their walks 

abroad. Much of the scorn and cheap deri- 

sion so often hurled at the “‘ cocRney tripper” 

is ungenerous and unfair, for as a rule he 

makes more true use of his day, or afternoon, 

or hour, than does his country critic of a whole 
year, or month, or week. 

Too often the countryman thinks it enough to 
simply have the country around him; he does not 
in any sense use his capital, he gloats over it ina 
miserly way, and grudges even a sight of it to his 
cockney brother. It does him no good, and he 
is vexed if others try to get good from it. We 
have all, we suppose, heard at some time or another 
such expressions as ‘‘ That horrid railway bring- 
ing its crowds of city men into our quiet villages,” 
or “We are thankful we are so far away no 
children’s school treats ever come here.” But it 
is doubtful if such sayings as these display any- 
thing better than selfishness on the part of the 
speakers. In one instance we can remember how 
a person calling himself a true lover of nature 
declined to trouble himself in the least to find a 
lodging for an invalid friend because he said he 
did not wish to see the view up the village marred 
by the existence of a bath-chair! 
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To most of us the summer is peculiarly the time 
when we are able best of all to hold communion 
with nature. Our much abused climate certainly 
as a rule precludes the possibility of any one sit- 
ting down for long out of doors at any other 
period; and so it comes to pass that all of us 
have summer incidents accurately noted in our 
minds, though few relative to the winter months, 
when necessity keeps one on the trot, and few 
are found brave enough to risk all the possi- 
ble and very probable dangers that would come 
from standing for but half an hour reverently 
before one of nature’s treasures and quietly study- 
ing it. But in the summer months how different! 
Then it is a positive pleasure to simply sit by 
some quiet river-side and note the ever-changing 
procession of nature’s children, and undistracted 
let the knowledge of their beauties so fill our 
minds that spontaneously and without any effort 
praise rises from our soul’s deepest recesses. 
Such times as these are the occasions when things 
are learnt so thoroughly that they are never for- 
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gotten. The solid deep character of the olive- 
green slowly-moving water, the contrasting cooler 
greens of sedge and reeds with their streaks 
of glossy high lights from the sky above, the pose 
of the swallow as he darts some few inches above 
the water's surface, the big airy ball of gnats 
dancing madly above some one particular spot— 
all these and a hundred other things are noted 
down on the tablets of the mind with the very 
best of indelible pencils. 

And now, as we have brought our minds to the 
river-side, let us keep there, for what more plea- 
sant place could be imagined for a broiling day 
than its cooling presence? An English river is, 
we think, a peculiarly peaceful and refreshing 
sight, its banks well fringed with rich luxuriance. 
Some may prefer the northern burns and rock- 
worn bed, but to us this mass of water, with the 
banks but a foot or so above its surface, flowing 
slowly onwards, indicative of strength and power 
—yes, but held in gentle authority—is to be pre- 
ferred to those noisy, unruly torrents that stampede 
and tear along, washing great masses of rock 
down their course till they round them into great 
boulders, and piling them high in some mimic 
battlements, over which the angry waters now 
pour and make deafening waterfalls. Often when 
we have been induced to make a pilgrimage to 
some celebrated fall, and have stood and listened 
to its roar, we have thought how like the tumult 
of some vast crowd of angry, loud-voiced crea- 
tures, and have felt only quite comfortable when 
we have turned away and got beyond reach of any 
sound of it. Butthe gentle, musical ripple of the 
river, the rustling of the herbage, the mellow 
voices of the birds, never tire or make one wish 
to get rid of them. So let us stay this leisure hour 
beside it and learn what lessons we can from its 
quiet charms. 

It matters not at what time of day you come to 
it, you will always find there is something to in- 
terest you. The cattle from the meadows come 
and stand knee-deep under the overhanging wil- 
lows during the heat of the day. Sparrows and 
finches and warblers come and dip and splash the 
water through their feathers, and then flit into the 
bushes and keep up a murmuring little conversa- 
tion between themselves about their family affairs 
and the state of the thermometer. Swallows alone 
seem uninfluenced by the fierce rays of the sun, 
and dart incessantly with now direct and then zig- 
zaggy course along the river’s reaches. They are 
so used to sun and heat—and, indeed, know no 
other condition of things—that to them our 
hottest days are but as nothing; and one wonders 
almost at their keeping to the cool waterway till 
we remember how they live, and what countless 
myriads of little flies they must catch in their 
gaping bills ere their newly-hatched offspring and 
their own appetites are thoroughly satisfied. It 
has been estimated that about a thousand small 
(and some are infinitesimally small) flies are ab- 
sorbed by a baby swallow per day. A brood 
generally consists of from four to five. It there- 
fore is no light task that the parent birds have to 
supply their own and their children’s wants; and 
the bustling activity of this prince of fly-catchers 





is absolutely essential for the existence of its 
species. Ruskin has written most well and wisely 
of this bird,—and to those who have not read his 
words we would recommend the perusal of his 
lecture, No. 2, on Greek and English birds, for 
there is more in that one short pamphlet of the 
true life-history of the swallow than in all the 
ornithological books in our language. Most 
quaintly he writes: “Suppose you had never 
seen a swallow, but that its general habit of life 
had been described to you, and you had been 
asked how such a bird would build its nest—a 
creature, observe, whose life is to be passed in 
the air . . . and of all land birds the one that has 
least to do with the earth; of all the least dis- 
posed and the least able to stop to pick anything 
up. What will it build with? Gossamer, we 
should say ; thistledown—-anything it can catch, 
like flies. But it builds with stiff clay. And observe 
its chosen place for building also. You would 
think by its play in the air that not only of all 
birds, but of all creatures, it most delighted in 
space and freedom. You would fancy its notion 
of the place for a nest would be the openest 
field it could find, that anything like con- 
finement would be an agony to it, that it 
would almost expire of horror at the sight ofa 
black hole. And its favourite home is down a 
chimney!” 

He also notes, as others have done, the 
curiously similar line there is in a swallow’s shape 
to a fish’s, and how its motions as it darts and 
dashes in the air above are but repetitions of the 
darts and dashes that the finny creatures make in 
the water below. 

All birds that have great speed in flight have 
simplicity of lines—no projecting masses to catch 
the wind and arrest the rapid cleaving of the air, 
but always sweeping curves and simple forms. 
The kingfisher, who combines in his own person 
the powers of fish and bird, is a striking example 
of this law, for he is like some very sharp-beaked 
bullet as he fairly careers past us in mid-air; and 
we have been told by observers who have been 
fortunate enough to actually see him dashing after 
the fish under the water that with him the poor 
little minnows had no chance at all, even in their 
own element. On one occasion a kingfisher was 
seen to make his way up stream after a lot of 
small gudgeon, and, gaining on them, to head 
them back; only then did he succeed in rushing 
on to them, when, seizing one, he came to the 
surface. We hardly like to be too confident, but 
it is said by old inhabitants of this’ river-side (to 
which we have in thought brought our readers) 
that they never knew kingfishers to be so plentiful 
as they have been this last summer or two. We 
heartily wish it may be so; and if it is, it is cer- 
tain the increase is due to the protective benefits 
derived from the Small Birds Bill. 

It has happened more than once that fishermen 
so devoted to their sport that they have gone on 
all through the night with the artificial help of a 
lantern’s light, have been astounded to feel some- 
thing settle on their motionless rod, and that 
something has turned out to be a kingfisher. 
Whether this proves that the kingfisher flies and 
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feeds by night, or whether it simply means that 
the lantern’s light has disturbed it, and that then 
it has flown towards it to investigate it, and, seeing 
what it thought was a large bending reed, settled 
thereon the better to search out this mystery, we 
know not; but all we can answer for is that it has 
happened several times, and at places widely 
apart. 

Looking across to the meadows on the other 
side, a drove of horses can be seen, endeavouring 
as best they may to keep off the attacks of the 
torturing fly; they are all massed together, tails 
inwards, so as to cover as much of their bodies 
as possible; but, by the constant flicking of tails 
and the from time to time sudden convulsive 
neigh and start of one of their number, it is clear 
that every now and then a fly does occasionally 
secure its midday meal. In weather like this it 
happens sometimes that young horses are actually 
drowned. In desperation at the repeated attacks, 
and longing to be rid of the enemy, they 
plunge rashly into the river. If at a shallow 
part well and good, they wallow about, roll, and 
get thoroughly cool; but if they happen to hit 
the river where it is deep, or where the banks 
under the water-line are abrupt, they are in a bad 
plight. ‘They lose their footing and are terrified, 
and plunging about in the same spot, so exhaust 
themselves that they in time give up all effort, and 
are drowned (though if they were to swim down 
the stream they would be certain to find some shal- 
low where they could walk on shore). Generally 
speaking, however, there is somebody who sees 
their wretched plight, and then ropes are requi- 
sitioned, and strong arms drag out the rash one. 
We ourself once tried single-handed one baking 
hot day to pull a colt out, but we had to give it up, 


} 





for it nearly drowned us and itself too. Some 
millers’ men, however, finally came to the rescue, 
and all together we succeeded. 

Cows would seem to have either a thicker hide 
or more Job-like patience, for we have never heard 
of their being driven to such desperation. In 
exceptionally hot weather all the usual bits of 
stagnant water are dried up, the ponds and the 
ditches are empty, and then the wild animals even 
are put to straits to obtain the very small amount 
they need. One August afternoon we remem- 
ber watching the grass and herbage move in a 
field near us, and we speculated whether the un- 
seen creature would turn out to be a dog or 
a poaching cat; nearer and nearer it came to 
the river’s side, and at last, as the foliage got 
sparse, there emerged a fine old fox, with his 
tongue hanging out with thirst: straight down 
to the water’s edge he went, and drank heartily ; 
and not till he had finished did he perceive he 
was observed, and then he cut matters very short, 
giving us only a moment’s view of his handsome 
tail. 

But, however great the heat, coolness can be 
found upon the river; and oh! the pleasure of 
pushing the boat’s bows far into a thick bed of 
high reeds and rushes. Listen to the rustling 
sound we make as we shove the boat farther in, 
and are now completely hidden from view! This 
peculiar scrunching sound is to us one of the most 
comforting and enjoyable; there is a unique 
flavour about it; it is in sound what the medlar 
is to other fruits in flavour—distinct, alone. 

Where this reed bed touches the bank great 
masses of loosestrife grow, and mingling with 
them is the graceful meadow-sweet. All round 
on the outskirts are those queer-leaved plants 
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A SUMMER DAY. 


called arrow-heads, with their great long stalks 
and small white blossoms.- 

The reeds themselves are mostly of one kind, 
but in the same bed often grow several sorts. 
The birds love the seclusion of such a place, 
and a pair of chattering reed-wrens are rather 
angrily keeping up a loud-voiced conversa- 
tion, as if they wished us to know that they 
think we are trespassers. Most likely they 
have their nest close at hand, and this 
makes them additionally vexed at our intru- 
sion. Whether or no we are right we cannot 
certainly say, but we have always held that this 
bird has a sharp temper, and gets more easily 
vexed than the rest of the feathered folk. We 
have watched a couple actually engaged in nest- 
building, and have heard them discussing how 
this and that was to be done, and then suddenly 
perhaps the modest hen would jump sideways on 
to an upright reed near at hand, and at once 
begin a regular tirade against her worthy spouse. 
Cheek, cheek, cheek, and then a score of cheeks 
all repeated in a breath, would seem to imply that 
poor he was catching it very hot. He, however, 
would go on quietly with what he was doing, 
and bear it all, and slowly she would fly off still 
grumbling, when probably he would also depart, 
and then we have heard them both going on at 
one another tooth and nail. They also chatter 
away at night, and it is only necessary to take a 
walk along this river some evening in early sum- 
mer to upset the old idea that the nightingale has 
the monopoly of singing in public after dark, for 
you will hear various birds at intervals singing 
throughout the whole night. 











When walking at night one is continually 
being surprised by the look of things, so different 
to what one would imagine. Bends of the river 
that perhaps you may think you know thoroughly 
now look like places you have never been to 
before; clumps of trees seen even in clear moon- 
light appear altered and larger, the fact really 
being that at night one sees no detail, but only 
masses and outlines. In daylight it would appear 
that the eye is mostly taken up by wandering over 
and over a thing, taking in its details and struc- 
ture, and, not seeing the thing in a broad simple 
mass, does not conceive of the total form as 
accurately as it might. We have sketched a moor- 
hen which we saw on one of these evening walks. 
At first we were puzzled to make out what it was, 
for we saw the reflection of this inverted bird 
moving stealthily along, and could see no moor- 
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hen at all. Gradually our eyes, getting used to 
the work, made him out walking as it were on 
the very waters edge, and even then we were 
wondering why the black mass against which he 
was hidden was not also reflected in the water. 
This we found finally was because, whilst the 
bird was near the water, the trees were not. 

One of the beauties of an English summer land- 
scape isthe glorious blue that you get over distant 
hills and countryside. The captious may grumble 
that we get so few sunny days, but even they will 
have to allow that when it does shine the sun here 
shines on the loveliest landscape country almost 
in the world. The amount of damp there is in 
our land causes atmospheric effects which are 
incomparably finer than those obtained in a dry 
clime. Distance takes its right place, and hills 
twenty miles away do not, as in Egypt or even 
Italy, seem to be as close to you as objects 


There was put into our hands not long ago a 
book on “Summer,” by H. D. Thoreau. He was 
a keen American naturalist, and his book is both 
instructive and interesting, and, more, rises in 
parts to a most poetic pitch. But why we are 
mentioning the bock at all is this. It gains 
greater importance from the accurate way in which 
all entries of natural phenomena are dated. The 
year, month, day, are in every case concisely given, 
and sometimes even hour of day.* Now this 
is a task possible to all of us. We may not all be 
painters and able in an afternoon to sketch some 
entrancing view, neither may we be poets who 
can make whilst standing on some rustic bridge a 
charming sonnet, but we can all keep our eyes 
open and note what we see; and if this were done 
heartily, sensibly, and regularly, there is no saying 
how valuable such a notebook might not be at the 
end of a life. Permanent practical good would 





A MOORHEN, 


twenty yards off. One often wonders wnat 1s the 
principle which gives the air an azure colour, and 
why it is so much more marked at some periods 
than at others. There are days when only distant 
objects take this blue, and there are others when 
it-seems to pervade things nearer at hand; some- 
times it only touches the hills on the horizon, and 
then again it-comes closer and gets under the 
shadows of hedges and into the recesses of woods 
and copses. 

Endless are the questions of interest which 
pass before us as we sit quietly enjoying our after- 
noon. What vast possibilities there are for profit 
and pleasure if only those who have opportunity 
would but carry with them some notebook wherein 
should be kept a record of all events that happen 
in the sky above, on the earth, and in the water 
beneath. It may be retorted that such an idea 


would to many minds mar their outing and destroy 
the feeling of a complete holiday and rest, to 
which we would reply that if the effort of practis- 
ing the art of writing is so exhausting that writing 
a dozen or two words destroys the feeling of 
comfort, we certainly would not counsel their 
attempting such a Herculean task. 








then result from most small beginnings, an in- 
crease of knowledge would be gained by the 
individual in every case; and no doubt, in some 
cases where the student had had especial oppor- 
tunity of noting exceptional events and had dili- 
gently availed himself of them, his work would 
appeal to the community at large and be of the 
utmost value. Of course at first many things 
would be entered of a not very useful sort, but 
after a time it is soon apparent what are and what 
are not worthy of noting. And, again, it some- 
times happens that things which are not very 
interesting in themselves have interest in their 
relationship to other things. Moreover, if such 
records were kept year after year, although it might 
be thought there would be much useless mono- 
tonous repetition, yet such would not be the case, 
for it is only from the total results of a number of 
years that any natural history theory can be safely 





* Thoreau wished to see a book of the seasons each page of which 
should be written out of doors, and in the season described. So great 
was his enthusiasm that he spent whole days and nights in the society 
of Nature. The volume on ** Summer” (Fisher Unwin) belongs to his 
later years. It is edited from his journals, and pictures Nature as he 
saw it around, Concord with wonderful minuteness, and a mingling of 
poetry and fact rare among observers. 
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and correctly brought out of the hazy realm of 
speculation into the far better one of solid fact. 
And one last word. The calm quiet which per- 
vades all nature is part of the essential charm of 
a summer day in the country. The birds sing, 
but they never make noise; the water flows, the 
boughs sway, the grasses rustle, but there is no 
noise in the sounds; it falls on the ear—yes, but 
it falls so lightly; rather it enters the ear and you 
hardly are aware of it. But what are we to say 
to that fearful noise, the cornet’s bray, that so 
often marks the progress of a boatload of holi- 
day-makers? Miles before they pass you hear it 
approaching, and even when they have gone by 
you still hear the piercing notes thet have neither 
melody nor meaning. Not a whit less objection- 
able is that custom which many have of singing 





coarse songs or even popular religious ditties 
in reckless discord and with irreverent voices on 
the homeward journey. It cannot be too often 
impressed on all, that though most undoubtedly 
every high road and river way is as much one 
man’s as another’s, yet there is an unwritten law, 
not always recognised, that though it be the 
man’s privilege to claim the right to use such 
place, he yet also ought to be most careful that he 
does not abuse his right and become an arrant 
nuisance to his fellow-man. This is forgotten so 
often by so many and by such diverse conditions of 
men that the caution is really needed. There is 
no need for us ourselves to take our pleasures 
sadly; there should be none either for us to 
make others sad by our pleasures. 


CHARLES WHYMPER. 
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“Home, Sweet Home.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE,” ETC 


MEN who had bravely fought and done, 
Men who, by steel or lead, 

Had fallen, urging their comrades on 
To battle, in their stead ; 

Men, yellow-eyed, and yellow-cheeked, 
Hollow and worn with pain, 

The tranquil-sailing ship brought back 
To England’s shores again. 


The broad sails fell, the ship moved on 
In smooth, calm majesty, 

The crowd dark gathered on the shore, 
Hushed as the sleeping sea. 

The anchor dropped. One mighty shout 
Tore the blue shrinking dome ; 

A band, that thunder-welcome past, 

On parched dry hearts, refreshed at last, 
Rained softly, ‘‘ Home, sweet Home !” 


It was a thrill of ecstasy, 
A soul-refreshing strain, 

The aching yearning of their hearts 
Was filled to almost pain ; 

The melody grew deep, and died, 
Changed, and to whispers fell, 

And rang its changes on the soul 
That trembled as a bell. 





A thin, pale boy, not twenty yet, 
Wounded, and sick, and white, 

The red flush lit his hollow cheek 
With pain of strong delight ; 

He rose, he smote his sudden palms, 
(Low as the music sighed, ) 

The light of Home was in his eyes, 
As he sank back and died. 


7 ~ * * 


They stood around the slight still form 
That seemed so rested now ; 

The mother smoothed the dark damp hair 
Back from the passive brow, 

And the pent anguish of each heart 
Brake sudden thro’ the gloom : 

**O God, that Thou hadst spared him us, 
At least to die at home! 


“* That the sea-tossed and weary head 
Might the known couch have pressec, 
Dear and familiar forms around 
Have hushed his heart to rest. 
The sudden thrilling of the thought 
Snapped life’s tense strings, at last ; 
O God, that from his home so sweet, 
His spirit might have passed ! ” 


An old man rose; grief’s wilder waves 
Had hushed their fiercer strife : 


** Weep not, my friend, the omen sweet 
That shook the dew of life.” 

His voice shook thro’ old age and grief, 
Thin was his silver hair, 

** There zs no place like Home, my friends, 

And he you mourn—is there /” 
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EADERS of travels in Equatorial Africa will 
remember that Speke and Grant, when in 
search of the great lakes, started from Zan- 

zibar and made their way in a north-westerly 
direction. They thus left a large tract north-east 
of their march, of which little has hitherto been 
known. One fragment of knowledge had come 
down from the days of Vasco di Gama, the Por- 
tuguese discoverer of the fifteenth century. He 
landed at Mombasa, a port about two degrees 
north of Zanzibar, and reported that to the west 
stood “‘the Mount Olympus of Ethiopia, which is 
exceeding high.” This mountain might be Kili- 
manjaro, the huge extinct volcano, which has of 
late years been the goal of many explorers. 
Starting from Mombasa, they have made their way 
tothe great mountain, and on one occasion it was 
ascended to the height of fourteen thousand feet, 
yet no thorough exploration of the district had 
been attempted till the Geographical Society 
organised an expedition. At its head Mr. Joseph 
Thomson was placed, and the narrative of his ex- 
plorations among the snowclad mountains and 
strange tribes of Masai Land is among the most 
recent books of travels. 

The country he surveyed may be described as a 
strip fifty to a hundred miles wide, beginning at a 
point two hundred miles south-east of the head of 
Lake Victoria Nyanza, and gradually trending 
north-west, till at its northern end it actually 
touches the north-eastern shoulder of the great 
lake. This is called Masai Land. The name is 
derived from a tribe who are found scattered in 
detachments up and down the country. They 
are men of superior build, of great stature, and 
warlike propensities. The El-Moran, or warriors 
of the tribe, march about the country as veritable 
lords, relying on the terror of their name. This 
name has been acquired in former wars, ending in 
the extermination of some neighbouring tribes, 
diversified occasionally by wholesale losses on 
their own side. They march about armed with 
broad-bladed spear and shield of buffalo hide, 
painted with heraldic colours. Every trader or 
traveller must submit to their importunities. They 
handle him with their filthy paws newly coated 
with grease and clay. He must answer their 
questions, make up medicine, or pretend to make 
it up, in compliance with their demands; must 
exhibit his possessions, trembling perhaps that 
the exhibition may be followed by the appropria- 
tion of any coveted article. The very boys of the 
Masai take upon themselves to order the traders’ 
porters about like so many slaves. Further, it 
was an understood thing that none of the Masai 
were to be charged with stealing. If he laid 
hands on anything the owner might give chase 
and wrest his property back from the robber, but 
no complaint was to be uttered. Their preroga- 
tives extend far beyond the circle of their per- 





* “Through Masai Land.” By Joseph Thomson, F.R.G.s. (Sampson 
Low and Co ) 





MASAI LAND. 








sonal presence. If a gun was fired they came up 
in wrath, angrily exclaiming that the privileges of 
their country had been violated. One of Mr. 
Thomson’s men had the presumption to die in 
their land, and the closest secrecy had to be 
observed in disposing of the body, lest this further 
presumption should bring down a host of war- 
riors on the camp. 

The region over which these warriors roam has 
been in past ages the scene of great volcanic 
activity, and even before reaching the volcanic 
field Mr. Thomson remarks characteristics widely 
differing from what is usual in Africa. The 
traveller making his way to the interior mostly 
passes over a breadth of low-lying land, where 
he has to wade through swamps sending forth 
the breath of pestilence. This passed, he is con- 
fronted by a high rock barrier guarding the 
central region. The start from Mombasa, on the 
other hand, is made over ground continually 
rising. There are no marshes, even in the wet 
season. Water, instead of being in excess, is 
scarce; in one hundred and twenty miles only a 
single stream is passed, and the supply of water 
must be sought in rock basins scattered here and 
there, or pools that contain water left from the 
wet season. The air is exhilarating, and the 
hardy traveller has nothing to fear on the score of 
health. The soil of this desert tract is carboni- 
ferous sandstone, passing off into a metamorphic 
district of schists and gneiss. Here the landscape 
is diversified by mountains rising to a height of 
5,000 to 7,000 feet, resembling in Mr. Thomson’s 
words “‘an archipelago of islands rising with 
great abruptness from a greyish green sea.” The 
country is named Teita, the inhabitants Wa-teita. 
At a height of 1,000 feet and upwards, till the air 
becomes too cold, these mountains are thickly 
peopled. The streams running down their sides 
are led along artificial channels or tiny aqueducts 
of banana stems to water the fields and gardens. 

‘West of these mountains stands a still nobler 
range called Bura, succeeded by another stretch 
of desert without inhabitants. The traveller is 
now approaching the great mountain Kilimanjaro, 
and makes a halt in the shade of the Tavetan 
forest. Here is one of those scenes where the 
reality of nature comes up to the height of man’s 
imagination. Trees rise for one hundred feet 
without a branch; but their sides are clothed 
with creeping plants hanging their leafy forms 
from stem to stem; streams from the mountains 
find their way through the shades, their banks 
clothed with maiden-hair ferns. The branches 
above are alive with monkeys and_ squirrels. 
Hidden in the thicket are the native compounds, 
approached by a narrow pathway between walls of 
dense vegetation. Behind these the natives bid 
defiance even to the dreaded Masai, upon whose 
confines they live. Food was abundant; besides 
fish and fowl there were tomatoes, yams, bananas, 
green maize, in short all the profusion of tropical 
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vegetables. These rich plantations and vistas of 
tall trees veil the approach to the great moun- 
tain. Even in the shady retreats at night an icy 
breeze from the snowclad height would cause a 
momentary shiver, and on emerging from the 
forest the whole mountain comes into view. It 
does not always fall to the traveller’s lot to get a 
full view of it, at any rate from the eastward. The 
prevailing winds being from that side are chilled 
as they approach, and, parting with their mois- 
tture, produce layers of clouds which often com- 
pletely hide the summit. The snow too lies 
deeper on that side than on the west for the same 
reason. The name Kilimanjaro, which is to a cer- 
tain extent a familiar sound in our ears, does not 
sufficiently describe the masses of mountain. 
There are two of these masses; the higher and 
larger, named Kibo, has a summit with a long and 
somewhat flat curve. The whole of this is covered 
with snow throughout the year. It rises to a 
theight of nearly 19,000 feet. Farther to the eastand 
a little south is a conical mountain named Kima- 
wenzi, exceeding 16,000 feet. In the surrounding 
district there are numerous volcanoes of no great 
dimensions. 

Mr. Thomson gives at some length his theory 
of the formation of these mountains. He takes 
Kimawenzi to be the original volcano existing in 
full force, before there was any sign of its neigh- 
bour, Kibo. Slowly, without any terrific outburst 
of fire or lava flood, layer upon layer of volcanic 
rock was piled up, till the weight of the overlying 
mass was too great for the forces below. Their 
vent being stopped in this direction, they soon 
sought another. Greater energy was developed 
at this epoch, and a higher mountain (Kibo) was 
reared, until its mass was heavy enough to resist 
further upheaval. Meanwhile, by the action of 
frost and rain, the sides of Kimawenzi were cleared 
of their looser parts, and the solid plug of lava 
which finally closed the crater stood up to the 
sky, a bare pinnacle. Subsequent volcanic erup- 
tions produced on the south side of Kibo a 
series of buttresses, so to speak, gradually dimi- 
nishing in height. These now constitute the 
Chaga platform, extending several miles south, 
and making the whole length of the mountain 
mass as much as sixty miles, though its breadth is 
not more than thirty. Another feature of this 
fire-wrought district calls for especial mention. 
A little to the south-east of Kimawenzi, and not 
far from the Tavetan forest, is the crater lake of 
Chala. Sunk to the depth of 400 to 800 ft. down 
the perpendicular walls of an extinct crater, its 
waters lie apparently on the level of the plain 
from which the crater sprung. This Mr. Thom- 
son regards as the latest effort of the fire-god. 
Suddenly raised, the crater as suddenly ceased its 
activity, and the forces of fire having spent them- 
selves, the space they had cleared became a re- 
ceptacle for the rains of heaven. A view is given 
of the two mountains as seen across the Chala 
lake; this helps the reader to understand the 
sense of awe in the writer’s mind when words fail 
him for further description, and the simple won- 
derment of the Masai savage when he tells you 
that “‘ yonder is the throne of God.” 





In contrast to this imposing sight is the flat 
plain of Njiri lying immediately to the north. An 
area of muddy sand, devoid of grass, is relieved 
here and there by ponds of fresh water, fed by 
springs. Other parts are encrusted with natron 
and saltpetre, the residue of dried-up marshes. 
These shine in the sun like sheets of silver. A 
haze floats over them, through which the forms of 
surrounding mountains loom forth in giant gran- 
deur. The mirage adds its fantastic effects, and 
everything looks unearthly. Mr. Thomson con- 
siders this to be the remains of an extinct lake, 
whose waters supplied the force necessary for the 
elevation of the mountain heights, and that those 
forces ceased to act when the lake dried up. 

Proceeding in a north-westerly direction, the 
country still shows evidences of volcanic action. 
Here it is the subsidence of a considerable tract 
running nearly north and south, and leaving to 
the right and left elevated plateaus. The floor of 
this depression is itself broken up by faults at 
right angles, giving every now and then the ap- 
pearance of walls thrown across the valley. The 
edge of the plateau reaches a height of 6,000 feet 
above the sea. The lower land displays a rich 
forest scene, resembling Europe more than Africa. 
The forest trees are interspersed with flowering 
shrubs, like those at the Cape or Natal. The 
open spaces are the haunts of buffaloes, elephants, 
and rhinoceroses, besides herds of elands and 
zebras. 

Along the edge of this long depression Mr. 
Thomson observed here and there volcanic cones, 
and visited two of them. The one was named 
Donyo Longonot, or Mountain of the Big Pit. 
On reaching the summit, the inner part was found 
to answer exactly to its name. The wall of the 
crater went down perpendicularly 1,500 or 2,000 
feet, and the outer side met it at so sharp an angle 
that it was possible to sit with one leg over the 
abyss and the other down the side of the moun- 
tain. The bottom, seemingly level, was covered 
with acacias, whose leafy tops gave it the look of 
a grassy plain. 

The other is the Donyo Bura, or Steam Moun- 
tain. On its sides, at a height of more than 7,000 
feet, are a series of holes, from which the steam 
is puffed out with curious regularity. Along the 
edge of a lava cliff it is emitted in far greater 
volume, and this leads to the conclusion that it 
comes from no great depth, but is simply due to 
the percolation of water on to beds of lava that 
have not yet parted with their heat. Such phe- 
nomena are viewed with awe by the native mind, 
and the guide made his companions throw hand- 
fuls of grass as offerings to the spirits of the 
earth. Between these mountains, and forming a 
conspicuous feature in the landscape seen from 
either of them, is a lake twelve miles long. 
Studded with islands, or perhaps beds of green 
papyrus, it wore the look of silvery sheen flecked 
with fresh verdure. It owes its origin to some 
volcanic disturbance, which threw up a dam across 
the course of the stream. Other signs of the 
same agency were seen in hot springs, from which 

the water issued at temperatures of 83° and 105°. 
A sight more uncommon was that of a skeleton 
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forest, where, owing to changes in climate or to 
diminished rainfall, the ancient trees had withered, 
and now stood erect but bare amidst a lower vege- 
tation of more recent date. 

One of the farthest points sought by Mr. 
Thomson was Lake Baringo, over which, before 
his visit, there hung a veil of mystery. It is 
situated considerably to the east and a little north 
of the latitude of Victoria Nyanza. But fully 
seventy miles to the east of the track lies Mount 
Kenia, known by name to geographers, and our ex- 
plorer determined to make a rapid journey thither, 
though the route lay through the worst part of 
Masai Land. Sending the main body on in the 
direct line, he himself swerved to the east with a 
few trusty followers. Their first march was up a 
steep escarpment two thousand feet in height, 
which bounds the depressed land spoken of 
before. Above this lies a hilly region, with dark 
woods in the slopes and pastures in the hollows, 
while far to the right lay a noble range of moun- 
tains, perhaps sixty miles in length, and as much 
as fourteen thousand feet in height. These, 
having no general name among the natives, Mr. 
Thomson called the Aberdare Range, after the 
President of the Geographical Society. He was 
shaping his course so as to cross the northern end 
of this range, when one morning, while gazing at 
its black, uninhabited heights, he saw through a 
depression among them ‘“‘a gleaming snow-white 
peak with sparkling facets, like a colossal dia- 
mond.” At the base stood two peaks, looking 
like supports to a central column. Shading away 
at a very slight angle was a long silvery line, the 
continuation of the crest. This was Mount Kenia, 
the object of his adventurous excursion. Even 
while he looked a breeze laden with moisture 
threw its veil over the ridge, and nothing more 
was to be seen than a bank of clouds. 

Another view was obtained from the base of the 
mountain itself. Just after the sun had set there 
was a break in the clouds, and a dazzling white 
pinnacle caught the last red rays. This was the 
explorer’s sole reward. The ascent was denied to 
him. His small party dared not linger among the 
Masai, and a march immediately after sunrise had 
to be taken before the dreaded warriors were astir. 

The crest of Mount Kenia is a long gentle slope 
at not more than ten or twelve degrees. Mr. 
Thomson accounts for this by supposing that it 
was formed of lava thrown up in a very liquid 
state, and therefore spreading widely as it flowed. 
At Kimawenzi the lava was more viscid, and 
therefore assumed a more pyramidal shape. In 
both cases the close of the volcanic action is 
marked by a plug of lava, constituting at the pre- 
sent time the highest pinnacle. 

Without further danger the explorers reached 
Lake Baringo. Report had magnified it some- 
times into an expanse of water rivalling Victoria 
Nyanza; the reality brought it down to about 
eighteen miles in length by ten in breadth The 
first sight of it, however, was surprising enough. 
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Struggling through a dense forest, Mr. Thomson 
suddenly came upon the edge of the same trough 
he had left in order to visit Mount Kenia, when he 
saw the lake apparently at his feet, but at an im- 
mense, depth below. The depression in which it 
lies is some twenty miles broad; mountains rise 
on both sides to a height of nine thousand feet. 
The lake lies before you like burnished silver, 
dotted. with islands of bright emerald green, and 
fringed with a paler vegetation growing on a strip 
of marshy ground. 

After Baringo there yet remained Victoria 
Nyanza. It was reached through a country differ- 
ing in many respects from that previously tra- 
versed. Though on the same latitude with the 
great reservoir of the Nile, there are tracts where 
rain is scarce, and the people rear their crops by 
a most careful system of irrigation. They have 
passed beyond the meat-eating habits of the Masai 
and settled down more into the life of cultivators 
living in walled villages. In some parts a dense 
population was remarked, in striking contrast to 
the thinly inhabited regions previously passed. 
Mr. Thomson, going through the country of 
Kavirondo, reached Victoria Nyanza at Massala, 
on its north-eastern corner. The approach to it 
down a gentle slope was tame after the surprise 
with which Baringo had burst upon his view. His 
return to that lake was made along a track some- 
what farther to the north, with a view of visiting 
the mountains in that quarter. At the base of 
one of these, named Elgon, he found the inhabi- 
tants living in huge caves hollowed out of the 
volcanic rock. The entrance was barred by a 
strong palisade of tree-trunks. Within were huts, 
of which only the doors were visible, leading into 
rock chambers. The natives assured him that 
there were others, in which whole villages and 
herds of cattle were to be found. When asked 
what they knew about the origin of these excava- 
tions, they said they were the work of God. They 
showed their puny tools, and asked how with such 
implements any man could excavate the solid 
rock. It was beyond the reach of their thought 
that other races of men better equipped might 
have occupied the ground before them. Mr. 
Thomson asks whether the ancient Egyptians can 
have reached so far south, but has no materials on 
which to base an answer. 

Thiz sketch of his expedition is necessarily 
limited to an outline of his geographical dis- 
coveries. The reader will hardly need to be in- 
formed that in prosecuting them he met with a 
variety of adventures. His volume, which is a 
substantial addition to our knowledge of Africa, 
is filled with details respecting the natives and 
their manner of life. There are also lively narra- 
tives of sport, and some hairbreadth escapes, now 
from an elephant, now from a buffalo. In an en- 
counter with one of the latter he experienced the 
same sensations that Livingstone did when seized 
by the lion. Fully conscious of his danger, he 
was SO o benumbed by it as to lose all sense ‘of fear. 
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STRANGE STORIES RETOLD IN THE FIRELIGHT. 





VII.—STRANGE STORIES OF DIAMONDS: THE KOH-I-NUR, ETC., ETC, 


N the large variety of strange stories, none is 
more surprising and interesting than those 
referring to the fate and the history of the 

great diamonds—the diamonds of history and 
romance. Indeed, the traditions which hover 
around many precious stones are very remarkable. 
Superstition has attached to many of them sin- 
gular legends and occult and subtle powers, but it 
is enough for this paper that we confine ourselves 
to the diamond; and the great diamonds of the 
world and their history have not only been the 
subject of volumes, but might crowd with inci- 
dent the pages of many volumes. In truth, there 
is that about the individuality of the diamond— 
perhaps even more than other precious stones, 
although the same remark in a measure applies to 
them—which sets it apart. 

As ages have rolled on, while changes have 
passed over almost every other substance in the 
world, and the component atoms of flowers, trees, 
fields, forests, palaces, and monuments have be- 
come parts of other substances, the diamond 
remains unchanged, excepting so far as time and 
art have added to its brilliancy and its beauty. So 
that some diamond which a lady wears in her 
tiara or bracelet may have been worn in the 
palace of Solomon, or of the Pharaohs, in the 
rude Court of an Attila or a Tamerlane, by a 
Roman lady.in the Court of Augustus, or it may 
have glittered in the turban of an Aurungzebe or 
Baber; and here it is, fresh and brilliant as ever, 
glittering from the neck of an Empress Eugénie 
or on the arm or brow of a Queen Victoria. Thus 
the individuality of the diamond itself is a startling 
fact—a sort of earthly immortality. Perhaps this, 
conjoined to its rarity, has conferred upon it the 
mysterious dignity of the talisman. 

Diamonds have been the objects of worship. 
Among Eastern tribes they have been regarded 
as the residences of hidden and occult powers; a 
mysterious reverence has surrounded them—as, 
indeed, it has also other precious stones. Thus 
it is related how a Bengalee shroff, or banker, 
named Silchird, having occasion to visit Lahore 
on the rajah’s business, asked his highness for 
permission to see a very eminent jewel, a dia- 
mond which he possessed; and the request 
being granted, Silchird, so soon as he saw 
it, fell down on his face and worshipped the 
stone. 

Strange and unpropitious events have attended 
on the possession of great diamonds; indeed their 











possession—the possession of the most illustrious 
diamonds—has often been regarded as ominous, 
and the breaking of a diamond has sometimes 
even disturbed an empire. It may be incidentally 
mentioned, on the other hand, that wonderful 
virtues have been attributed to the water in which 
a diamond has been washed or dipped; it has by 
superstition been regarded as a specific for all 
diseases, an honour, however, which it has shared 
with some other precious stones, especially the 
sapphire, which has been said to secure the favour 
of princes, to disarm enemies, to baffle wizards, 
to liberate captives, and even to propitiate the 
favour of Heaven. Such stories hover round 
diamonds and other precious stones; and recently 
novelists—such as Wilkie Collins, Julian Haw- 
thorne, Speight, and others—have yielded to the 
romantic illusion, and made them the subject of 
wild and weird imaginations. 

Most, if not all, of the great diamonds of the 
world are known, and their history through long 
ages has been traced. This has been done very 
popularly by Mr. Streeter in a work, the sheets of 
which were read and personally approved by her 
Majesty the Queen and the Empress Eugénie, so 
far as their knowledge could correct information 
concerning diamonds of which they were the 
possessors. It is not wonderful that the rarity of 
the illustrious stone should have made its posses - 
sion through all ages an object of singular am.- 
bition, sometimes from the mere cupidity of the 
merchant, sometimes from the mystic superstition 
to which we have referred, sometimes from the 
dazzling brilliancy of the precious gems setting 
off the person, shining in the crown or on the 
throne, and sometimes from the merg ambition 
of illustrious or imperial persons to possess that 
whose rarity and enormous value seemed to place 
an eminent distance between themselves and 
rival splendours. And the names which many of 
these diamonds have had conferred upon them 
have indicated their splendour, such as the Star of 
the South, the Moon of Mountains, the Moun- 
tain of Splendour, the Polar Star, and many 
others, but all for the most part setting forth the 
ambitious attempts of language to convey the 
idea of their brilliancy. Nor is it to be supposed 
that all this, which amounts to a kind of fabulous 
magnificence and value set upon objects so desired, 
can have exercised the imagination, ambition, 
and cupidity of men without calling into play 
passions frequently fierce and foul, leading to 
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robberies and assassinations, to low and petty 
cunning, and even to public and national warfare. 

We have spoken of the individuality of the 
diamond. If it were not merely a thing, but if it 
had also, as superstitiously believed, some of the 
attributes of personality, if it could know and 
speak, what a succession of dramatic and tragic 
stories a great diamond could tell! What a 
story the Moon of Mountains, for instance, could 
tell! Far away in the old night of time this stone 
belonged to the Great Mogul Emperors. From 
them it passed with their other treasures to the 
Persian conqueror, Nadir Shah, and it, with 
another magnificent stone called the Sun of the 
Sea, adorned his throne. When Nadir was 
murdered by his revolted and brutalised soldiers 
in the year 1747 this diamond appears to have 
been, with other excellently valuable precious 
stones, the pillage of a rude Afghan soldier who 
had been in Nadir’s service. Suddenly the 
Afghan made his appearance in Bassora, a large 
town famous for its commerce in Eastern wares, 
and especially in precious stones. He presented 
himself to Shaffrass, an Armenian diamond mer- 
chant, carrying on his business there with his two 
brothers ; and to the quite intelligent and asto- 
nished eyes of the merchant the Afghan showed 
his treasures, of the immense value of which, 
however, he was quite unaware. He had an 
emerald of rare size and beauty, a fine ruby, a 
magnificent sapphire—since known to the Per- 
sians as the Eye of Allah—and, above all, the 
Moon of Mountains. Of course Shaffrass deter- 
mined to possess them, but he put off the Afghan 
for afew days in order that he might raise the 
money for their purchase, although, as we have 
said, the soldier was unaware of their enormous 
value. The putting him off, however, frightened 
him ; he did not know the cause, and supposed that 
inquiries would be made which might lead to his 
arrest and the restoration of the jewels. He left 
the town as suddenly as he had appeared in it, 
and made his way to Bagdad. There he fell in 
with a Jew, and, very likely frightened at his pos- 
sessions, he parted with all for sixty-five thou- 
sand piastres, or, as we should say, five hundred 
pounds sterling, and two full-blooded Arab 
horses. Pity he did not put his horses to the 
service of immediate flight, but he loitered in 
dissipation in the city of the Eastern caliphs, 
and one day in the midst of his gaieties who 
should surprise him but Shaffrass, the Armenian 
merchant, who had unwittingly followed him 
thither ! 

Now, thought he, I shall make my bargain, and 
not lose sight of my man until it is completed; 
and great was his disappointment to find that 
he had disposed of the entire of the jewels, and 
especially the Moon of Mountains. Shaffrass has- 
tened to the Jew, but the Jew wou'd not trade. 
Shaffrass offered him twice the sum again which 
he had paid, for the diamond alone. The Jew, 
if not quite aware of, was quite enlightened as to 
the value of his treasure, and would not part with 
it. The brothers of the Armenian joined him at 
Bagdad; the interesting trio held a consultation 
together as to what could be done. They deter- 











mined to murder the Jew, and, at any rate, to get 
possession of the diamond. This was done; but 
the Afghan might be a dangerous witness against 
them, and incriminate them when the Jew was 
missed; so it was decided that he should be 
murdered too; and before the absence of the 
Jew could be remarked upon, he was invited bv 
the three worthies to supper and a festivity az 
their house, poisoned, and the Afghan and the 
Jew were tied in the same sack and thrown into 
the Tigris. So far all had gone without difficulty ; 
but now the question arose, who should have 
the diamond?. Shaffrass settled that question 
by cunningly disposing of his two brothers as 
they unitedly had disposed of the Jew and the 
Afghan. They also found their last earthly habi- 
tation in a sack, and a watery grave in the Tigris. 

Now Shaffrass was the sole possessor of the 
Moon of Mountains; but prudence dictated that he 
should hurry away from Bagdad. He hastened to 
Constantinople; he travelled through Hungary, 
Silesia, and Holland. Again he announced him- 
self as a dealer in precious stones; but, very 
likely prudently, for some time kept his greatest 
treasures out of sight. Gradually, however, he 
called the attention of the sovereigns of Europe 
to some of his choicer specimens. Catherine Ir 
of Russia heard of him, and placed him in com- 
munication with her crown jeweller, who offered 
him a patent of nobility and an annuity of ten 
thousand roubles. But this did not suit the Ar- 
menian; he desired the more tangible payment 
of six hundred thousand roubles; and probably 
fearing the exercise of State craft upon himself, 
he left St. Petersburg and went to Astrachan, and 
opened the correspondence, at a safe distance, 
with Russia again. Ultimately Catherine became 
possessed of the diamond. It appears to have 
been sold, by negotiations carried on in Amster- 
dam, for twenty thousand pounds, an annuity of 
four thousand pounds, and a patent of nobility. 

Upon the flight of Shaffrass from Bagdad, his 
crimes became known; he could return to that 
region no more; he settled in Astrachan, mar- 
ried, and had seven daughters. The end of the 
gentleman was, that, quarrelling with one of his 
sons-in-law about money, he was poisoned under 
circumstances not unlike those in which he had 
sacrificed his two brothers. Is it not true that dia- 
monds could tell strange stories if they could 
speak ? 

Mr. Streeter calls the Great Sancy the very 
sphinx of diamonds. It is no doubt surrounded 


by a dense cloud of mystery. But there have been. 
moments in its history when it seemed to break. 


the silence and speak from its obscurity. The 
glorious gem belonged to Henry 111 of France, of 
whom it is not too strong a term to speak as “that 
detestable monarch.” It glittered in a*tocque, or 
turban, which he wore to conceal the deformity of 
his forehead while he was fondling and combing 
his lapdogs and monkeys. From him it passed to 
the possession of Henry tv of Navarre. A singu- 
larly romantic circumstance is associated with it 
in this period of its history. Henry desired to 
borrow money for the purpose of strengthening 
his army, and he sent the diamond by the hands 
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of a messenger whom he greatly trusted, but the 
messenger and the diamond both disappeared. 
Still Henry never lost faith in his messenger. 
After some time it was discovered that he had 
been waylaid and assassinated. The story is some- 
what confused as to whether the messenger was 
sent from the king to Nicholas Harlai, with whom 
he was negotiating, or from Harlai to the king. 
But there is no confusion about the faithfulness of 
the servant. The forest was searched, the body 
found and opened, and in the stomach was dis- 
covered the diamond, which, as his master had 
suspected, he had swallowed to prevent its falling 
into the hands of the thieves—a story which con- 
trasts very strongly with that of the Armenian 
gentleman just mentioned. 

Ultimately Henry rv sold the Sancy Diamond to 
our Elizabeth, and it passed along through a 
variety of vicissitudes, through the hands of 
James 1, Henrietta Maria, Catherine of Braganza, 
to James 11, who sold it to Louis xiv. It became 
in due course the property of the Empress Eugénie, 
but found its way to India again, where it was 
worn at the great durbar held in honour of the 
Prince of Wales, but it has now once more 
vanished from sight. Did we not say that dia- 
monds could tell strange stories ? 

India has been the plac, no doubt, where dia- 
monds have exhibited their most glowing splen- 
dours. That was a singular and wild fancy of 
Aurungzebe when, in 1658, he deposed his father, 
the Shah Jehan, and usurped his throne. He 
caused to be constructed the famous Takht-i-Tais, 
or Peacock Throne, representing, by appropriate 
jewels, a peacock, its head overlooking, its tail 
overshadowing, the person of the emperor when 
sitting on the throne. The natural colours of the 
bird were represented by the rarest and most 
gorgeous stones of the Eastern world, and the 
eyes of the bird were supplied by the two cele- 
brated diamonds, the Koh-i-nur, or the Moun- 
tain of Light, and the Koh-i-tur, the Mountain 
of Sinai. The gentleman who put up this very 
pretty piece of machinery called himself Aurung- 
zebe—that is, the ornament of the throne; and 
he seems to have occupied it until he was eighty- 
seven years of age, when by-and-by, after the 
reign of several successors, the Peacock Throne 
was broken up and all its splendours scattered. 
But this, very naturally, reminds us of the Koh-i- 
nur, which is, beyond every other stone, the dia- 
mond of history and romance. Its story is indeed 
wonderful. 

We will not inquire how far the traditions are 
to be relied upon which trace it back to its dis- 
covery, five thousand years since, in the torrents 
of the lower Godavery river. Certain it is that 
history seems-never to have lost sight of it for 
five centuries and a half, a fairly long period, 
although short of five thousand years. When 
Nadir Shah broke up the Peacock Throne, the 
Koh-i-nur was missing, and all his efforts to 
obtain it were baffled. At last a woman of the 
harem betrayed the secret, informing Nadir that 
the vanquished emperor wore it concealed in his 
turban. Nadir had recourse to a very clever trick 
to obtain possession of the prize. He had seized 





already on the bulk of the Delhi treasures and 
had concluded a treaty with the poor deposed 
Mogul Emperor, with whom he could not very 
well, therefore, get up another quarrel, so he 
availed himself of a time-honoured custom seldom 
omitted by princes of equal rank on State occa- 
sions a few days after. Upon a great ceremony 
held at Delhi, Nadir proposed that he and the 
Emperor should exchange turbans in token of good 
faith! The Emperor, astonished, was taken 
aback. He had no time for reflection. Check- 
mated, he was compelled to comply with the 
insidious request. Nadir’s turban was glittering 
with gems, but it was only itself a plain sheep- 
skin head-gear. The Emperor, however, dis- 
played neither chagrin nor surprise; his in- 
difference was so great that Nadir supposed he 
had been deceived, but, withdrawing to his tent, 
he unfolded the turban, and gazing upon the 
long-coveted stone, he exclaimed, ‘ Koh-i-nur!” 
(the Mountain of Light !) 

From this time its history appears to be very 
easily traced. It passed into the hands of various 
Imperial possessors and conquerors; it was 
coveted with mighty longings. But in the East this 
brilliant treasure was but an ill-starred stone, and 
seemed to bring woe to those who possessed it. 
The Shah Rokh, the son of Nadir, was overthrown 
and conquered, but nothing could induce him to 
part with the stone to his conqueror, who devised 
a diabolical expedient to get possession of it. 
Rokh had already lost his eyes to retain it, when 
his conqueror ordered his victim’s head to be 
closely shaved and encircled with a diadem of 
paste, and boiling oil to be poured into the 
receptacle thus formed; but although the agony 
of this torture persuaded him to deliver up an 
invaluable ruby, he still retained the secret of the 
great diamond ; and, in fact, his conqueror, Aga 
Mohammed, never obtained possession of it. 
But before his death, the Shah Rokh gave it to 
Ahmed Shah, the founder of the Durani-Afghan 
Empire. The stone, however, retained its charac- 
ter, and, it would appear, carried woe and unsuc- 
cess into the dynasty which possessed it. The 
desire for its possession led to the deprivation of 
the eyes of the prince. It passed into the hands 
of a favoured princess of the zenana, a dis- 
tinguished Begum, who suffered amazing cruelties, 
but could not be induced to be unfaithful to the 
hands which had placed it in her trust. She was 
kept long without food, and at last the unhappy 
Shah Shuja, for whom she was keeping it, volun- 
teered to surrender the stone to Runjit Singh. It 
was delivered up amidst imposing ceremonies to 
its new owner, who inquired of Shah Shuja, “ At 
what price do you value it?” to which he replied, 
** At good luck, for it has ever been the associate 
of him who has vanquished his foes.” But it has 
been truly said that he might have replied, “ At 
bad luck, for sorrow and suffering have always 
followed in its train.”’ Runjit wore it for the 
remainder of his life in a bracelet, and when 
he died, in 1839, strong efforts were made by the 
priests to induce him to present the mighty stone 
to the famous shrine and god, Juggernaut. It is 
even said that he consented, but the crown 
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jeweller refused to give it up without a properly 
signed warrant. Before this could be procured 
the rajah died, so it remained with the young 
rajah, Dhulip Singh. 

And thus we approach for the present to the 
close of the history of this romantic stone, for 
when the Punjaub was annexed in 1849 and the 
East India Company took possession of the 
Lahore Treasury in part payment of the debt due 
by the Lahore Government, it was stipulated that 
the Koh-i-nur should be presented to the Queen 
of England. Here happened one of the most 
entertaining incidents and the last little romance 
in connection with its history. At a meeting of 
the East India Board the priceless diamond was 
committed to the care of the illustrious John 
(afterwards Lord) Lawrence. He received it, 
dropped it into his waistcoat pocket, and thought 
no more about it. He went home, changed his 
clothes for dinner, and threw the waistcoat aside. 
Some time after a message came from the Queen 
to the Governor-General, Lord Dalhousie, order- 
ing the jewel to be at once transmitted to her. 
Lawrence said at the Board to his brother Henry 
—his brother-in-arms also in the greatness of 
Indian conquest—‘‘ Well, send it at once.” 
** Why, you have it,” said Henry. Lawrence used 
afterwards to say how terror-stricken he was at 
his own carelessness, and how he muttered to 
himself, ‘‘This is the worst trouble I ever got 
into.” This mighty chieftain, whose eagle eye 
and iron hand were equal to the largest and 
smallest interests, and who saved for us our 
Indian Empire, had treated the famous diamond 
with disrespect! However, it was found where 
he had put it, and the delightful biographer of 
Lawrence says: ‘‘ Never, I feel sure, whether flash- 
ing inthe diadem of Turk or Mogul, or the up- 
lifted sword of Persian, Afghan, or Sikh conqueror, 
did it pass through so strange a crisis or run a 
greater risk of being lost for ever than when it 
lay forgotten in the waistcoat pocket of John Law- 
rence.” The Koh-i-nuris now preserved in Wind- 
sor Castle, but a model of the gem is kept in the 
Jewel Room of the Tower of London. 

We have said that this stone has probably the 
longest, most illustrious and startling succession 
of incidents, but wild and wonderful tales are 
connected with many others—the mystery of the 
Orloff, for instance, now the most remarkable of 
the Russian diamonds. It was stolen by a French 
grenadier from a gorgeous Hindoo temple near 
Trichinopoly, where it was one of the magni- 
ficent eyes of the Hindoo god of the temple; both 
of the eyes were diamonds of inestimable value, 
and the French grenadier determined at any rate 
to possess one of them. It was a difficult task he 
set before himself. Being a Christian (?), he was 
not permitted to pass beyond the inner enclosure 
of the temple; but this difficulty was soon dis- 
posed of. He became a profound devotee, and 








so charmed the Brahmins by his holiness that he 
was permitted extraordinary access to the inner 
shrine. One night when a wild storm was abroad 
he stealthily entered the shrine, wrenched one of 
the eyes from the idol, and still through the storm 
and tempest hastened on his way towards Madras. 
Arrived there, he sold the gem to an English sea- 
captain for two thousand pounds; he brought it 
to London, and sold it to a Jew merchant for 
twelve thousand pounds; ultimately, not to dwell 
upon the particulars of its travels, it was pur- 
chased by the Prince Orloff, whose name it bears, 
for the Empress Catherine, for ninety thousand 
pounds ! 

But here we must stop, although we could 
recite many strange stories connected with the 
history of this, which has been called the king 
of precious stones. We have said how cupidity 
and avarice have shed their shadows around al- 
most all the great diamonds. Curious the history 
of the Jagersfontein, the great Pitt diamond, the 
Pigott, and others. But the diamond itself, 
apart from its human relations, is a strange 
and inexplicable mystery ; how it comes about is 
a riddle which has never been solved. Nearly 
fifty years since Sir David Brewster, before the 
British Association in 1837, attempted to demon- 
strate at once the carboniferous and floral origin 
of the diamond. The great Robert Boyle made 
some of the most curious and entertaining obser- 
vations upon the diamond, and he appears to 
have thought—and he was not a wild thinker— 
that it is generated bya process of natural growth, 
and thinks such a theory less wonderful than the 
birth of plants or animals. He thinks that 
where they are found there is something analo- 
gous in seminal principles, and he quotes Lin- 
schotien with evident approval, who says, “If 
you dig this year at the depth of a cubit, you will 
find diamonds, and after two years dig there, you 
will find diamonds again.” This is not much more 
satisfactory as to their origin than the ludicrous 
anecdote mentioned by Mr. Emanuel, of a noble 
lady who inherited two diamonds which from 
time to time gave birth to indisputable facsimiles 
and likenesses of themselves! 

Boyle’s observations also on a diamond that 
shines in the dark partake of this curious and mys- 
tical character. In any case everything belonging 
to the history of the diamond is mysterious, from 
that which flashed its lustres from the breastplate 
of the Hebrew high priest, through all the strange 
and splendid transactions with which the pre- 
cious stone has been associated in the courts and 
diadems of Eastern princes; in the superstitions 
and worship of grotesque idols in pagan shrines, 
and in all the weird wonders which even modern 
fancy has raised by its incantation around the 
jewel, which almost persuades into a conscious- 
ness of hidden powers. 

E. PAXTON HOOD. 
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HERE are but few railways as yet in Norway, 
where, owing to the physical configuration 
of the country, all travel in the interior is 

performed by walking or riding over the moun- 
tain paths, or driving over the Government post- 
roads which follow the trends of the valleys, are 
often intersected by lakes or fjords, and cross the 
fjelds or mountain plateaux at their most acces- 
sible points. There are only four such direct 
overland through routes from the southern to the 
western coasts, and of these the post road from 
Bergen, or rather Odde on the Hardanger fjord, 
over the Haukelifjeld and through the province of 
Thelemarken to Kristiania, is the least frequented 
by foreigners. This is not owing to any lack of 
scenic attractions, but to the fact that a long and 
difficult mountain ride has hitherto been the only 
means of communication between the two sec- 
tions of the unfinished kariol road, characterised 
throughout by longer stages and more indifferent 
fare. 

The “nye vei” from Odde to Réldal, a well- 
graded and most skilfully constructed mountain 
road, has been completed some years. It passes 
through the grandest scenery of the Hardanger 
province, characterised throughout by softer 
beauty and less sterility than that of rugged Nord- 
land. A rough bridle-path over the mountains 
alone connects the thriving hamlet in the pictur- 
esque Réldal with the Haukelid saeter, a solitary 
homestead and refuge, long of repute among 
hunters and sportsmen, and situated at a consi- 
derable elevation amid the wild grandeur of the 
perpetual snow-strewn ranges of the Haukelifjeld, 
a bleak mountain plateau now quite accessible 
from Kristiania by the newly completed highway 
through Thelemarken, which is already carried a 
little beyond it. This break in the road necessi- 
tated the carriage throughout of half the usual 
small amount of luggage conveyable in posting 
by kariol or the country carts (stolkjaerrer), for it 
must be transported through the pass of Dyres- 
kard on pack-horses. Although that summer the 
distance left to be traversed on foot or horseback 
was reduced to one Norsk mile (seven English 
ones), the ride occupied three hours, giving some 
idea of the serious obstacles to regular travel that 
will be removed by the approaching completion 
of the carriage road, which must greatly develop 
and increase the resources of this interesting and 
less known section of the country. Then the 
postmasters, having as a rule only four horses for 
public hire, were already embarrassed by the 
increasing traffic, and private horses commanded 
high rates. Two travellers each way absorbed all 
the official road accommodation at the small and 
often solitary station inns which lay over fifteen 
miles apart, and, with the exception of the Hau- 
kelid saeter, were characterised by scanty fare, the 
shortest of loose straw beds, and were generally 
unequal to the demands then made on them. On 
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the completion of the highway, the more length- 
ened and difficult stages will be shortened 
by the erection of intermediate stations, and 
the tariff amended by Government. Then the 
passage of “‘the Haukeli” will present no diffi- 
culties or discomfort even for the ordinary tourist. 

The little hamlet of Odde, situated at the end 
of the Sér fjord—the most southerly branch of the 
cruciform Hardanger—is one of the most beauti- 
ful and most frequented spots amid the milder 
glories of this well-cultivated and fruit-yielding 
district, whose far-famed scenic attractions culmi- 
nate hereabout. It lies above the dark-blue 
waters of the narrow fjord, closed in by sheer 
precipitous walls of dark rock, furrowed by many 
a gleaming waterfall, fed from the vast field of 
perpetual snow, covering at an average elevation 
of 4,000 feet the high plateau thirty miles long 
and ten in width which intervenes between the 
Hardanger and Mauranger fjords. Here and 
there the rocky wall is broken by side ravines and 
dazzling glimpses of the deep snow mantle, the 
uniformity of which is interrupted by bare nuts or 
rounded peaks emerging from the pure and glis- 


_ tening mass of snow and ice. 


Tl.e post road through the open valley of Odde 
—really an extensive moraine and the bed of a 
vast glacier stretching formerly right down to the 
fjord—gradually rises as it passes through in- 
numerable boulders piled in astounding masses 
picturesquely veiled in verdant foliage. Then it 
winds along the rock-bound shores of the Sand- 
venvand, a lovely little blue lake completely 
hemmed in by high walls of dark rock, except 
at its junction with the valley of Jordal, which 
is blocked up in the distance by the rigid waves 
of a frozen sea of ice. This Buarbrae is one of 
the most interesting and accessible of the many 
glaciers nourished by the mighty Folge-fond 
stretching far beyond vision. What a lovely four- 
mile walk it is after half an hour’s row across the 
placid lake, up that fertile little valley with only 
the rushing torrent for company, ‘‘ deep music in 
its roar.” The Jordal narrows as one ascends 
into a mere cleft, one side lies dark and for- 
bidding in sombre shadow, the other is sun- 
bathed, and little patches of hay grow high up in 
far-away ledges and basins. The crop is duly 
cut with short scythes, gathered, and swiftly trans- 
ported in bundles along the hanging wire down 
into the valley below, close to the log hay barns, 
in which this most valuable of all soil products in 
Norway is housed for winter use. The Jordals- 
niit rises abruptly, a grand rounded summit above 
the rock wall, and here and there weather-worn 
pinnacles stand out against the narrow belt of 
sky. Frequent landslips have added to the 
picture, for the dédris is quickly veiled in lichen, 
ferns, and verdure of the most vivid green. The 
grey torrent foams onwards over its rocky bed, 
often barred by boulders and falling in its course. 
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A cool delicious air is wafted from the glacier 
above, close to which, late in July, grew patches 
of potatoes and unripened barley. Gaily attired 
and lithe peasant women, in the bright bordered 
skirts, scarlet bodices, and broad flapping white 








the onward movement greatly predominates, It 
has a large central moraine, beyond which the 
snow thickly veils the ice, rising higher and 
higher, a pure and dazzling vision of bewildering 
beauty. The foot of the glacier lies seven hun- 





THE BUARBRAE (ODDB). 


caps, characteristic of the Hardanger, were deftly 
turning the heavy swathes of hay on a tiny sunlit 
slope lying scarce a stone’s throw from the rigid 
border of the frozen mass—light, colour, action, 
life, in vivid contrast with the rugged sterility 
and deep shadow of productive nature ice-bound 
in death. A rainbow hovered across the cavernous 
mouth of the ice grotto, for from its dark-blue 
roof heavy drops were distilled in falling rain. 
The Buarbrae alternately recedes and advances in 
the valley with irregular rapidity and extent, but 








dred feet above the Sandvenvand, half a Norsk 
mile below, and is quite as accessible and pic- 
turesque in its surroundings as any in Europe. 
Among the special charms of all Norwegian 
landscapes is the vivid green colouring of the 
rocks, so richly festooned with ferns, herbage, 
and foliage, and bright with summer flowers, 
always fresh and fair in this moist climate. Even 
the sod-roofed peasants’ houses bloom with 
pansies, nourish brier roses, or young shoots of 
the poplar, more often a small but useful crop of 
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tall hay. Wild strawberries may be gathered 
from the broad earth tops of the rough stone 
walls separating the tiny fields on the mountain 
slopes, so often decorated with upright frames of 
wood on which the fresh-cut grass is hung to dry 
quickly into hay. The long-tailed magpies 
fluttering tamely near the homesteads are more 
rare in the Hardanger, one of the chief fruit-pro- 
ducing districts. But there is water everywhere. 
In the short day’s journey from Odde to the 
Réldal alone one passes half a dozen waterfalls of 
great beauty, independently of a score of minor 
ones, any one of which would be the great at- 
traction of an English midland county. Close 
by the little hamlet of Hildal the Hildalsfos or 
“force” descends in broad volume from a bold 
projecting ledge of the rocks which seem to bar 
all progress and close up the north end of the 
romantic Sandvenvand. But a little beyond in 
the long defile of the Seljestad—the foaming 
river rushing merrily below, shut in by towering 
rocks—is the divided cascade of the Lotefos. Its 
gliding waters are separated by a picturesque 
moss-grown wedge of rock into two silvery 
falls. A few yards farther the opposite wall of 
the deep ravine is draped by the graceful Espe- 
landfos, whose rippling wavelets are almost veiled 
by the light clouds of spray which float and 
hover above it. 

Soon after this wondrous river gorge widens at 
its junction with the Jésendal, yielding a larger 
vision of rolling wooded hills and a peaceful vale, 
watered by a tributary streamlet. A deeper turn 
in the splendid road, cut out of solid rock, and 
protected towards the ravine with pillars of hewn 
stone at regular intervals, shuts out for awhile the 
lovely purple vista. The gradient becomes severe, 
and the road crosses a kind of devil’s bridge, the 
river rushing noisily below, and winds up in a 
series of well-planned zigzags, amid fairly well- 
grown firs and pines, and huge boulders up to the 
highest point of the pass, whence there is a truly 
magnificent view of the far-stretching snow-plain 
of the Folge-fond, which here seems on a level 
with the line of vision. Then comes a brief de- 
scent to reach the solitary and poor post-station 
of Seljestad, on an open and not particularly at- 
tractive plateau. A little beyond this is the turn- 
ing-point of most people’s wanderings towards 
Thelemarken—the summit of the romantic Gors- 
vingane. This pass increases in beauty with 
every moment of the steep and winding long 
ascent, beguiled by the music of the blue river 
far away below, which, ever dashing onwards, 
forms rapids, and even cascades, in its tumultuous 
course. The walls of the broad ravine rise higher 
and higher; are graced with many a far-off silent 
waterfall. Closing in at last, they form a grand 
defile—a gateway of solid rock, and shut out for 
ever the magnificent retrospect of the distant 
mountains of Odde and the vast snow-fields be- 
yond. Truly a lovely pieture, with, for once, a 
noble background—the one thing so often lacking 
in Norway, the country par excellence of mountain- 
enclosed plateaux, and narrow valleys by land 
and sea—the fjords. 

The sterner scenery of the gloomy summit of 








the Gorsvingane contrasts well with the misty 
softer outlines and purple tones of the charming 
ravine of Seljestad. Snow lay in deep patches in 
hollows of the rocks and on the road at 3,300 feet 
above the sea. Mists half veiled the round sum- 
mits of the bleak mountains that came into view 
as we commenced a rapid run down the hundred 
zigzags planned to avoid the winter avalanches 
and heavy cross-drifts of snow, and to lighten the 
difficulties of the far more abrupt ascent from the 
Réldal side. We had left Odde at 9 a.m., and 
reached the populous hamlet lying at the southern 
end of the extensive Réldalsvand about 7 p.m.— 
distance, forty-eight kilométres, or thirty English 
miles, which can be traversed almost as rapidly on 
foot, as quite two-thirds of the way is uphill. At 
the first real ascent the pony turns his head and 
lingers for the “gut,” or postboy (often the peasant 
owner, and a heavy man), to jump off, stops de- 
cidedly a little farther on for one of the riders to 
get out, and soon halts again for the remaining 
occupant to do likewise. Then he will drag up 
the cart and the luggage, driven from the side by 
the walking “‘ gut.” Thus you are left at leisure to 
botanise, stop for breath, and rest on pretence of 
admiring the scenery, for it is an undeniable 
fact that the Norwegian climate, diet, and hills 
combined severely try the energies of the most 
enthusiastic pedestrians. Once the summit is 
reached, off you again go at full trot, or even gal- 
lop, making up lost time, and gaining on the 
walkers, except when the roads wind and turn 
on an open descending plateau, when they can 
take short cuts and keep well on a level. 

A local fair had been held that day in the large 
straggling hamlet of Gryting i Rdéldal, on the 
lake of the same name, and the place was quite 
full. There were neither rooms to be had at 
the post-station for the night, nor post-horses 
available for the morrow. But an obliging 
bonder’s wife did her best to accommodate us, 
and charged only three and a half kréner for two 
rooms and supper and breakfast for two persons. 
She also took a keen interest in our search for 
private horses. It was difficult to find the two 
saddle-horses, one pack-horse, and necessary con- 
veyances to the end of the high road absolutely 
required for the next combined stage and ride of 
17 English miles. There was but one side-saddle in 
the village, and that was already engaged or 
“‘ optaget ”—to use a word much in vogue in Nor- 
way, and one it is advisable quickly to learn the 
meaning of—and although a R6ldal peasant was 
found willing to provide two horses with ordinary 
saddles, it seemed as if the needful third would 
never be forthcoming. At last another man 
agreed to let one of his horses if we would start 
at eight, as he had already arranged to escort two 
ladies over the Haukelid on returning to his home. 

Then began a hunt for the original horse- 
owner—-no easy task with only the aid of bad 
Norsk in the dusk of a summer evening, for the 
peasants, like their houses, seem all cut out after 
one pattern, and, though civil enough, are often 
stupefied wfth the effects of the tobacco they 
chew so persistently. When rediscovered it was 
apparently enforced on his mind that he was to 
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come an hour earlier than that previously fixed 
on. Still, it was with very considerable misgivings 
that I rose the next morning to find half the pea- 
sants of the vicinitv performing their ablutions 
on the high road in front of my window, which 
was quite unprovided with blinds—a little bit of 
civilisation not always considered necessary in 
Norway, where much of domestic life is carried 
on in public. Breakfast, for once, was punctual 
to the minute, and so were the peasants with 
steeds, saddles, and stolkjerrer; and, followed 
by our “ guts,” we soon caught up the two Danish 
ladies ahead, to realise the disadvantages of a 
combined party, for their attendant was as stupid 
and troublesome as ours were quick and obliging. 
He drove first—or rather lay negligently on his 
back on some bundles of fodder in his low cart, 
allowing his horse to nibble at the grass on the 
roadside; or he would abandon it altogether and 
come and chatter and expectorate with our men 
for a change. Add three or four loose horses 
belonging to his companion; sum total a nice 
little mé/ée for a stiff day’s journey, with the pros- 
pect of a rain or snow storm on the bleak fijeld. 
At last an irate suggestion that I could drive my 
horse if he would manage his, provoked by a pro- 
longed stoppage of the leader, and the helpless- 
ness of the two ladies in the stolkjaerrer behind 
it, was received with a grin of acquiescence, and he 
once more transferred his attentions to his hungry 
steed, leaving us more at ease to admire the lovely 
waterfalls of the Valdal, and to look back on the 
peaceful hamlet, now purple in the distance be- 
low, the placid Roldalsvand beyond, the abrupt, 
tugged, and snow-patched Horreheia closing a 
noble vista. 

Far ahead the road rose in ever-winding ascent 
amid the steep boulder-strewn sides of barren 
mountains, with summits enshrouded in the shift- 
ing mysteries of cloudland. All was lifeless and 
desolate, silent also, save for the rush and roar of 
some lonely waterfall wearing out a side ravine 
or marking with broad gleam of light the gloomy 
rock outlines. The carriage road ended abruptly 
as the pass opened into a broad, wind-swept, 
rock-strewn plateau. The “guts” caught and 
saddled some loose horses feeding on the bog- 
land near by, turned those in the stolkjzerrer 
adrift on the scanty pasture, and proceeded to 
securely strap the baggage on wicker cradles, 
which afterwards, slung separately as panniers on 
each side of the horse, formed a simple and most 
efficient pack-saddle. Here the one post-station 
ladies saddle made its appearance; it was of the 
arm-chair type, and, failing another of like pat- 
tern, one of the Danes elected to walk over the 
intervening pass, distance an unknown quantity 
most variously estimated at Bergen, Odde, and 
Roldal, but little being known in one district of 
the routes through the next. For an extended 
riding tour in this country, which would be very 
enjoyable and open up many interesting and un- 
visited regions, a private saddle would be a de- 
cided acquisition, as it could be easily carried in 
the stolkjaerrer on the main roads; otherwise a 
broad ox-hide strap is a most useful and necessary 
addition to the scanty girths provided with the 





hired ones, and as some security against: their 
turning when fording a stream or at similar ma/- 
apropos moments. Thus guarded, any _ horse- 
woman can easily manage to ride after the fashion 
of her sex on a man’s saddle on the active native 
ponies, which are invariably gentle-tempered, 
sure-footed little beasts, with, however, very 
decided wills of their own, which, in default of 
local knowledge on the rider’s part, it is wiser, 
not to say useless, to attempt to cross or control. 

The ride over the Haukelid through Dyres- 
kard pass, over 3,700 feet above the sea, is 
pleasant enough in mild weather, although bleak- 
ness, desolation, and solitude are the thief 
features of a scene which, save for largeness of 
scale, presents little that is new to those familiar 
with the mountains of Wicklow. The horses 
plodded bravely on, over patches of bog, boulders, 
through mire holes formed by the blackened half- 
melted snow, which in less exposed places lay 
in unsullied purity or formed natural bridges in the 
ravines, across that which in no country but 
Norway would be dignified by the name of a path. 
The “‘ guts” were most troublesome, loosing the 
pack-horses, which galloped merrily off with their 
unsaddled companions, or stopped to graze or 
drink right in front of our steeds wherever the 
stony slopes narrowed into a pathway strewn with 
loose rocks and bordered with scanty herbage, or 
we splashed through the water pools, which at 
this season occur frequently. A _ threatening 
storm cloud burst heavily in a moment, enshroud- 
ing the prospect, but it cleared almost as sud- 
denly as we reached the shores of a tiny lake with 
waters green with vegetation and banks densely 
clothed with ferns and mosses gleaming with rain- 
drops. Far ahead huge boulders towered sky- 
wards, but there was only one rough refuge hut 
in sight, and not even a solitary cow to enliven 
a scene as desolate as the bad lands of Dakotah, 
and as barren also save for the patches of grey 
reindeer moss, and even that Jooked lifeless. At 
the base of the ensuing steep and long moraine a 
broad stream barred progress, bridged by a 
narrow plank for pedestrians. A “ gut” caught 
and mounted a loose horse and led the way in; 
the others followed unfalteringly, though the*cur- 
rent was strong and the water reached to their 
haunches. Then the other end of the kariol 
road came into view, our sturdy little steeds were 
quickly off-saddled and turned loose to graze on 
the adjacent bog land, rank grass being their chief 
nourishment. 

After at least an hour of unnecessary delay, 
fresh horses were harnessed to the stolkjaerrer 
lying by the roadside, and a quick run downa 
well graded road brought us thankfully “‘to the 
haven where we would be ”—the Haukelid saeter, 
long a solitary “‘ fjeld gaard” or mountain refuge 
on the wide plateau, and now an excellent post- 
station inn affording comfortable quarters. An 
elaborately costumed ,and sstately bejewelled 
hostess leisurely set forth a luxurious meal of 
tinned meat, vegetables, pancakes, and claret. 
At first it seemed as though we must stay the 
night, as the landlord’s four horses were all on 
the road to Réldal or Thelemarken. But just as 
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we had agreed to drive an old peasant’s horse in 
a low springless cart without a seat, of the nursery 
toy-cart type of a past epoch, a most courteous 
Norwegian gentleman, one of the Government 
“vei director,” or surveyors of highways, per- 
suaded the landlord to produce and let us his 
private carriage for three kroner extra hire. So 
the next easy stage to Botten in the Grungedal 
was performed in a most luxurious fashion in a 
cushioned phaeton that would almost pass muster 
in the park, the long rope reins alone suggestive 
of Norway. The dicky was filled by the venerable 
old peasant owner of the sleek, round-flanked 
horse which trotted and galloped gaily over the 
twenty-two kilométres (nominal) through scenery 
of a less stern type, by foaming stream and storm- 
bleached pines. A solitary unpainted wooden 
house on a hillside overlooking the road proved 
to be the new post-station of Botten, in a some- 
what rudimentary stage of development, but kept 
by a quick and obliging host and hostess. Here 
we parted with regret from our charioteer, who, 
delighted with a “ drikkepenge” of a krone, 
shook hands with great warmth after the manner 
of his kind. Several pedestrians staying here 
seemed, as usual with Englishmen, to be very 
dissatisfied with the mountain routes and saeter 
life, and determined to stick to the high roads in 
future. 

An early start was made in the morning on the 
next stage of twenty-two kilométres, or fourteen 
miles, to Nyloend, the road running almost con- 
tinuously by a river rushing merrily over the 
boulders which formed its bed and barred it up 
into deep pools, whence it only escaped by a nar- 
row cleft in a boiling rage, to be stopped again 
and again by similar causes. Waterfalls meandered 
down the soft wooded slopes which opened out 
into a grassy plateau, whereon the poor post- 
station of Nyloend is situated. It was a typical 
Thelemarken home of the poorer class, with an 
open raised fireplace in one corner of the guest- 
room. A shelf ran round near the low roof, on 
which the simple pottery and bright cooking-pots 
were rangéd below the old Norsk greetings 
painted in scrolls on the walls. Here we were 
detained two hours for a horse, and dined on tea 
and bread-and-butter, all the house afforded; but 
plenty of wild strawberries were offered for sale at 
the hut of the bright neatly-dressed little old man 
of about twelve, who acted as our next “ gut” and 
had no sinecure. For the cause of the delay was 
soon apparent; the poor horse had already been the 
journey of twenty-two kilometres to Mule and back 
again, not a pleasant idea for the second driver, 
as, with scanty interval for food and rest, it began 
wearily enough to cover it again, in all fifty-five 
English miles for its day’s work. Fortunately the 
road was level at first, if somewhat uninteresting ; 
but later on the scene was very beautiful on enter- 
ing another ravine, with a river below, shut in with 
wooded heights; and now and then there was a 
fine view of the purple level-topped ranges of the 
Thelemarken mountains. For the next three hours 
steep hills recurred again and again with weari- 
some persistency; each one surmounted on foot 
revealed a successor; and Mule, reached at last, 





stood on the summit of the steepest of three 
which followed without a single break of level 
ground. It was but a small station-house of two 
rooms, occupied by the peasant owner's numerous 
family, with but a single double-bedded guest- 
chamber, which we engaged on behalf of two 
weary pedestrians known to be following in our 
wake. The members of the family were bright, 
kindly, and unsophisticated, and we were soon on 
the best of terms, consulting over difficulties, for 
neither post nor private horses were to be had that 
day on any terms. They examined the contents 
of a satchel with great interest, and finally pro- 
duced from their stores a bottle of what was 
presumably port wine—of which they insisted 
we should partake. After the usual amount of 
polite refusal proper on such occasions we were 
bowing and smiling and clinking glasses with all 
the silent solemnity of the Norsk “ skaal” cere- 
mony. Then two of the girls went with us to 
appeal for shelter for the night at a solitary 
bonder’s house in the vailey below—the only 
other building for miles. Here one small room 
was vacant, and I was invited, as is often the 
case, to share another with two previous arrivals, 
who proved to be the German-speaking Danish 
companions of the passage of the Haukelid. The 
substantial and roomy farmhouse stood in the 
midst of boggy hay meadows, which sloped down 
to the low shores of a long lake; and as 
the soil was moist and spongy in midsummer, 
it could hardly be a pleasant winter home. 
The occupiers were nice primitive old folk, 
very inquisitive as to the ages and relation- 
ships of the party. They all assembled to watch 
us breakfasting, pressed food with hospitable 
concern, and made the ridiculously modest charge 
of three and a half kroner for lodging and two 
meals for two persons. The ensuing early morn- 
ing drive through fragrant forests of small pines 
richly carpeted with flowers and moss, up hill and 
down dale, by the wooded shores of many a placid 
deep-blue lakelet, was full of tranquil beauty. 
Detached wooden storehouses (sfaddur), with 
richly carved lintels, and decorated with massive 
iron locks and crossbars of wrought iron—like 
those in medizval churches—stood by the road- 
side near the sparsely scattered homesteads of 
this thinly populated but productive region. 

The excellent station of Mogen, twenty-three 
kilométres from Mule, marks the junction of by- 
roads with the highway to the city of Kongsberg, 
sixty English miles off, and one of the northern 
termini of the railroad to Kristiania. The chief 
attraction to further staging in this direction, 
through open hilly country, is the quaint old 
church of Hitterdal, of the tiny pagoda type of 
that of the better known one at Borgund, on the 
Fillefjeld. Warned by past experiences of delays 
and worn-out post-horses under a hot August sun, 
it was now determined to adopt the Thelemarken 
lake route to Skien, which promised only twenty 
more English miles of ups and downs in a stolk- 
jaerre. 

So we left Mogen for Laurdal, fourteen kilo 
métres off, on the shores of the Bandaksvand, 
driving a splendid peasant’s horse. sturdy, round- 
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flanked, and of the larger build most common in 
South Norway. The owner, a massive Thele- 
marken of forty, and weighing sixteen stone at 
least, acted as postboy. He was attired in the 
customary suit of solemn black, short jacket, 
round felt hat, and thick handkerchief, and armed 
with a heavy short-handled whip, loaded with 
lead, of the type they are reputed to lay about 
each other’s heads on occasions. This he gravely 
handed to me —a special mark of confidence ; 
but it proved a great encumbrance, for when you 
have a good pony or horse, a cheerful chirrup or 
** pbrr ”—the first to hasten, the second a vibrating 
burr, difficult to produce with that effective intona- 
tion which is the only invitation to stop they will 
take the least notice of—are all that is requisite save 
nerve and patience for a driving tour in Norway. 
The by-road, not so good as the highway, led 
through pleasant lanes, down hill, to the level of 
the lake basin, which is surrounded by high hills 
almost denuded of forest timber. It is a thriving 
village, and the houses are of a higher class, with 
an external gallery and verandah running round 
the second floor, and often lacking the open store- 
place on the ground floor so characteristic else- 
where. The detached “ stabbur” occur frequently, 
and many date back several centuries. The cos- 
tume of the Thelemarken women is dark and sober 
black and white, unrelieved except for abundance 
of antique silver-gilt jewellery, and the close white 
cap is less becoming. 

Next morning we quitted this tranquil and de- 
serted little spot in a small steamer plying on the 
three picturesque lakes connected by narrow, tor- 
tuous channels, by duck-haunted little islands, 
and close to the hamlet-dotted shores of the 
Hvidsj6 and the less beautiful Flaavand, the last 
of the series. Disembarking at Strengen, we 
were jolted a final stage to Ulefos over the old 
mail road, a much-needed new one being in pro- 
cess of formation. The country is open and well 
cultivated, with good farmhouses, and dotted with 
trees then heavy with ripening fruit. Close to the 


town of Ulefos there is a fine fall in the river, a- 


curving green wave of eighty feet, in shape a very 
miniature Niagara, and like it in its surroundings 
of wooded knolls, sawmills, and factories. Many 
well-to-do manufacturers reside here in the villas 
scattered about the pleasant hills. Here begins 
the Kent of Norway, and the scenery of this pro- 
vince is utterly different from the rest of the 
country. From Ulefos another steamer travels 
down the long Nordsjé, not so picturesque a sheet 
of water, passing through an interesting series of 
locks on the Nordsj6 canal to the level of the 
river, on which Skien—or Shane, as it is pro- 
nounced—is situated. A few old carved wooden 
houses were spared by the fire which devastated 
this city, one of the most ancient in Norway. 
Peasants in picturesque costumes may be seen in 
the streets; men with long boots, round postilion 
jackets ornamented with double rows of buttons, 
and a gay slashed green-and-white garment, worn 
hussar fashion, with dangling empty sleeves. 
Nothing is more remarkable throughout Norway 








than the straight figures and graceful bearing of 
the hardworking peasantry. Well shod and sen- 
sibly clad in a variety of picturesque costumes 
peculiarly suited to the climate, and equally 
adapted to the pursuits of the post-girls and saeter- 
girls of the country, and the nursemaids and 
fisherwomen of the seaports, they do not han- 
dicap their energies and deform their bodies by 
exaggerating, as our own lower classes do, the 
fashionable frivolities of dress not made for ac- 
tivity. Long skirts and high-heeled shoes are 
eschewed by the majority even in the towns; and 
they are too sensible to change the becoming cap 
and graceful head-shawl for modern bonnets 
hideous with unreal flowers. Thus the general 
effect is harmonious and pleasing, and their lithe 
figures and graceful carriage atone for the prema- 
turely aged faces resulting from exposure, hard 
fare, and heavy work. For honesty and morality 
the Scandinavian peasantry are well known to 
rank first among European races, and the kindly 
simplicity of their natures and the general ab- 
sence of greed greatly enhance the delights of 
travel in the interior. I regret to say these quali 
ties are not always appreciated as they deserve. 
The newly completed railway from Skien tran- 
sports the traveller very slowly through pine 
forests of nobler growth than any seen in the 
north, and by larger fields of oats and barley. It 
winds along the numerous indentations of the 
coast line, by the shores of the Sandfjord and the 
modern bathing resort of Laurvik, much fre- 
quented by the Kristiania people, passing Téns- 
berg, another old city on a wooded height, and 
on through Drammen, the Birmingham of Nor- 
way, an extensive manufacturing city. Thence 
running through a fine, hilly, and well-wooded 
district, it skirts the shores of the comparatively 
tame fjord on which Kristiania, the dullest summer 
capital in Europe, is prettily situated. Here 
ended our pleasant experiences of ‘over the 
Haukelid and through Thelemarken.” The route 
may be recommended to those already familiar 
with the post-roads through Gudbransdal and 
Romsdal, or through Valders to Laerdal on the 
Sogn. Like them, it begins with mild pastoral 
scenery, deepening in beauty and rising to gran- 
deur, bleakness, and desolation on the Haukeli- 
fjeld, ending in sublimity in the ravines of the 
Hardanger and extensive panorama of the Folge- 
fonn. Odde, the centre of many interesting 
excursions, is only twelve or eighteen hours 
steam from Bergen. By stopping at Eide, and 
driving thence to Voss, the winding, newly 
completed rail passing through a very pretty 
district can be taken to that city. A third and 
interesting two days’ extension is the drive from 
Voss up the steep Stalheimsklev and on through 
the weird grandeur of the granitic Nerddal to 
Gudvangen and the solemn sterile fastnesses of 
the gloomy Sogn fjord—the very antithesis of the 
soft fertile landscapes and dazzling sublimity of 
the southern Hardanger. A driving tour through 
Norway by any of these routes will scarcely be 
regretted, and not easily forgotten. 
AGNES CRANE. 
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THE PRINTING AND BINDING OF THE REVISED BIBLE. 


N the world of books the great event of the year 
1885 has been the publication of the Revised 
Bible, the printing and binding of which must, 

we suppose, be allowed to have been the greatest 
feat of the kind performed in modern times. Of 
the two Universities, Oxford has taken the larger 
share of the work, and at the moment of writing 
the whole machinery of prodiction there is in full 
activity. An enormous stock of Bibles was stored 
away at the London warehouse in the early part of 
the year in arfticipation of a great rush on publish- 
ing day. But, great as the stock was, it was soon 
found that it would prove quite inadequate to the 
demand ; and Wolvercote paper-mill, the Claren- 
don Printing Press, and the Oxford Bindery in 
Aldersgate Street were again set going to the 
utmost of their powers ; and at the present moment 
the printing, at least, is going on by night and 
day, and all other departments of the work are 
proceeding under the greatest pressure. In 
America the demand has been very large, our 
Transatlantic cousins having apparently quite 
failed to obtain an early copy of the Revised 
Scriptures so as to get out editions of their own. 
They put reprints in hand as soon as the new 
Bible appeared in America, but the enterprise of 
the University Presses had been beforehand with 
them. With great business sagacity, Oxford and 
Cambridge had sent over a large number of books 
to New York to be placed “in bond,” and the 
moment the rival editions were announced these 
bonded Bibles were thrown upon the market, and 
quite took the wind out of the sails of the American 
speculation. 

Practically the two University Presses are sup- 
plying the whole English-speaking world with 
Revised Bibles, and the work, it need hardly be 
said, has been a gigantic one. As regards Oxford, 
the manufacture of Bibles involves a great deal 
more than printing and binding. The Clarendon 
Press makes its own paper, casts its own type, does 
its own electrotyping, repairs its own machinery, 
makes its own ink, and even the materials of which 
the ink is made are manufactured on the premises. 
It has a large bookbinding establishment in 
Aldersgate Street, London ; and at Amen Corner, 
Paternoster Row, it does its own publishing. 

The paper on which all the Oxford Bibles are 
printed is made at the University’s own mill at 
Wolvercote. Oxford Bible paper is a speci- 
ality. There is a great deal of print in the 
Old and New Testaments, and unless great 
care were taken the volumes would be thick and 
“‘podgy.” The thinnest paper that can possibly 
be made opaque is the desideratum, and rags only 
are used at Wolvercote. Old sailcloths, being 
made of linen, are in great request here, and they 
enter into the composition more or less of all the 
paper used in Oxford Bibles. There are huge 
piles of this old material gathered in here after 
battling with breezes in all the seas under heaven. 
They come in here to be torn into shreds, and 
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beaten into pulp, and bleached, drawn out into 
beautiful white sheets, to be presently printed on, 
wafted off again to all the ends of the earth—cer 
tainly rather a quaint and curious metamorphosis. 
The paper made here, as we shall presently see, 
is not exclusively used for Bibles, but for this 
year’s issue up to the present time more than 300 
tons of paper has been turned out, and of this no 
less than 120 tons of a specially thin description 
has been consumed in the printing of the smallest- 
sized edition. Altogether not less than about 450 
tons of rags must have been consumed in manu- 
facturing the necessary paper for the new Bibles. 
It has been reckoned that the paper would cover 
about two and a half square miles. Laid out in 
a strip six inches wide it would more than go 
round the world. The sheets piled up in reams 
as they come from the mill would make a column 
ten or twelve times the height of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral ; and if they were stacked up after fold- 
ing into books, but without binding, the pile 
would tower to more than a hundred times the 
height of the cathedral. The completed copies 
turned out by Oxford alone, if piled up flat, one 
upon another, would make a pillar some seven- 
teen miles high, and if piled on end they would 
rise to the height of something over 2,000 times 
the height of the Monument. 

The ink is made at the Clarendon Press, but 
there is nothing specially noteworthy in the manu- 
facture here. The production of the lampblack 
from which it is made, however, is well worthy of 
a passing notice. This is done at a small factory 
a short distance from the Press, and standing in 
as open a position as could be secured, the manu- 
facture in one or two respects being somewhat 
objectionable. The black is made by burning 
creosote in specially constructed ovens. The 
fluid is filled into a tank fixed up on the top of a 
row of such furnaces. A pipe. runs from the 
creosote tank along the front of the ovens, and at 
intervals along this pipe the fluid is allowed to 
fall drop by drop into a row of funnels. The 
lower end of each funnel passes through the 
front of the oven, and these drops are thus con- 
ducted inside, where they fall into a small blaze 
of burning creosote, and of course perpetuate the 
blaze. The creosote burns with a flickering 
flame, giving off abundance of smoke, which it is 
necessary to secure as a deposit of soot. In order 
to do this as effectually as possible it is contrived 
that a slight draught shall be made to waft the 
smoke through a series of chambers hung round 
with blankets, and with blankets also here and 
there suspended across the current of air, which 
is thus ingeniously made to turn and twist round 
as many corners as possible, so that by the time 
any given volume of air reaches the chimney at 
the end of the course as nearly as possible all the 
smoke shall have been deposited. From the 
oven to the final exit is a distance of perhaps 
some eighty feet, but the smoke is made to zigzag 
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about so as to give it an actual course of some- 
where about two hundred feet, and throughout 
the whole distance walls and roof and floor are 
muffled in thick flakes, to which the rough sur- 
faces of the blankets impart a form singularly 
like that of snow, only of a dead black instead of 
white. One can get into these funereal cham- 
bers, and extremely curious places they are. The 
blankets across the draught having been hitched 
aside, the explorer may make his way through a 
great part of this horizontal smoke-shaft, and if 
he takes care to move with something of the deli- 
cacy of Agag, he may come out again with no 
more soot upon him than may easily be blown 
off. This soot-making is, it must be allowed, a 
very odd incidental feature of Bible printing. 

The Oxford University Press, so far at least as 
its premises are regarded, is, we suppose, the 
finest in the kingdom. It is a quadrangular 
building with a handsome fagade fronting one of 
the northern thoroughfares of Oxford, and en- 
closing a pleasant square adorned with grass and 
trees, and a great fountain basin. It has a fine 
entrance ornamented with Corinthian columns, 
and over this entrance is the “ delegates’ room” 
—what would be called the board-room of an 
ordinary commercial company—and the various 
offices of the establishment constitute the rest of 
the front. On the opposite side of the quad- 
rangle are two ivy-clad dwelling-houses, one 
occupied by the widow of a late manager, the 
other by the present controller and printer to 
the University, Mr. Horace Hart. The building 
on the right-hand side of the quadrangle is the 
“learned side,” and the building on the left is 
the “‘ Bible side.” These are managed as two 
distinct businesses, but are under one direction. 

We are just now chiefly concerned with the 
“Bible side” of the establishment; but it may be 
as well perhaps to explain that the Clarendon Press 
is to a certain extent a “‘ general printing office.” 
Within certain dignified limits it does miscel- 
laneous book-printing for various London pub- 
lishers and public societies. The establishment 
will not condescend to light literature, but it 
prints any works of a religious, scientific, or clas- 
sical nature, and it is prepared to do this in an 
astonishing variety of ancient and modern lan- 
guages, for all of which it casts its own type on 
the premises. It is on this “ learned side” that 
most of the composing is done, the whole of the 
two upper floors being devoted to the compo- 
sitors, who may at almost any time be found to 
be setting up type in languages of which few of 
us have any idea. 

The printing-off is done on the Bible side of the 
establishment, in one great room on the ground 
floor of which there are thirty-nine machines run- 
ning—powerful, rather slow and antiquated nearly 
all of them, but splendid machines nevertheless, 
and, as all the world knows, capable of turning out 
printing of the very highest class. It is a very 
noticeable peculiarity of this great machine-room 
that it has none of the revolving shafting and 
belting usually to be met with in rooms in which 
great numbers of machines are driven by one 
large engine. Instead of this driving gear being 











all overhead, as is usually the case, it is all in the 
vaults below. The whole place is built upon 
arches, the long vistas and complicated groups of 
which, seen in the dim glimmer of gas jets or 
hand-lamps, and seemingly full of swiftly revolving 
machinery, constitutes one of the most curious 
spectacles of the kind imaginable. Their boilers 
here are over one-hundred-horse power, and the 
engine which drives the whole machinery is of 
about thirty-horse power. 

It is in this wing of the building that they cast 
their type, both by hand and by machinery. They 
have also a stereotyping foundry, and a large array 
of batteries and baths for electrotyping. They 
have too a room here in which a man is regularly 
employed in “pulling proofs” of plates before 
they are sent on to the machines. They have de- 
partments also for photo-lithography, for copper- 
plate, and lithographic printing, and for what 
are known as the Woodbury and Collotype pro- 
cesses. They cast their own printing rollers, they 
have extensive shops for carpentry and engineer- 
ing, and this is perhaps the only printing office 
in the kingdom which can boast a steam hammer 
for its own use. Everything that can possibly be 
done upon the premises is done here, and almost 
everything is done by steam power. Under its 
vigorous controller the University Press has the 
appearance of being decidedly a go-ahead place; 
yet with all its activity there is a spice of antiquity 
about it at many points. Its old-fashioned platen 
machines have just been alluded to. The wetting 
of the paper previous to printing is performed in 
quite an antiquated manner, and after the printing 
is done the sheets are dried by hanging up on 
lines after a method now at least a generation 
behind the times. Till recently also the printed 
sheets were rolled very slowly between steam rol- 
lers, or pressed in quite an old-fashioned method. 
The printing of the new Bibles, however, has 
compelled the introduction of newer methods. 
The slow but excellent old ‘‘ platen” machines 
have been supplemented by some of the finest 
and swiftest of modern mechanism, and the press- 
ing and rolling appliances have had added to 
them two of the newest forms of hot rolling 
machines. 

The daily press recently recalled to mind the 
achievement of the Oxford and Aldersgate Street 
establishments on the occasion of the Caxton 
Quarcentenary, an achievement which at the time 
Mr. Gladstone pronounced to be “‘ the climax and 
consummation of the art of printing.” At two 
o’clock on the morning of the day on which a 
meeting in honour of the memory of Caxton was 
to be held at South Kensington, a hundred copies 
of the Bible were commenced. By two o’clock in 
the afternoon one of the copies was handed up 
on to the platform at the meeting. It was a 
volume of 1,052 pages, and it had been printed, 
dried, pressed, sent up to the bindery in London, 
collated, sewn, rolled, and bound. Its edges had 
been gilt, and the cover embossed with an in- 
scription and the University arms, and there it 
was, a complete and handsome volume which had 
been entirely produced and had travelled some 
seventy miles in twelve ho Certainly a re- 
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markable feat. But affairs have since so ad- 
vanced that if the establishment were called upon 
for a similar performance now there would be 
plenty of time to make the paper as well as the 
book. 

Of course there was no type to set up; that was 
all in “‘ formes” ready to hand. Of these formes 
the Press has an enormous accumulation, and 
they comprise works of a most miscellaneous 
character. 

The kind of books undertaken on the “ learned ” 
side we have spoken of. On the Bible side they 
do not only print Bibles, but prayer-books, hymn- 
books, and books of devotion generally. This 
press a short time since was at work upon the 
third half-million of the ‘Penny Testament,” 
which was being turned out at the rate of ten 
thousand copies a day. Large numbers of the 
devotional books of the United States Episcopal 
Church are printed here, and the Americans 
appear to have a very decided liking for Bibles 
emanating from Oxford or Cambridge. 

It is very well knowp that any person discover- 
ing a printer's error in an Oxford Bible will be paid 
a guinea if he will take the trouble to point it out 
to the Controller of the Press—provided, of 
course, that it has not been discovered before. 
The editions of the Sacred Scriptures issued by 
the University are very numerous, and from one 
or another of them errors are now and again 
picked out, and several times during his term of 
office thé present controller has been called upon 
for the guinea, and has paid it. When the Re- 
vised Bibles were about to be issued the question 
arose as to whether guineas should be paid for 
printers’ errors in this enormous issue of entirely 
new print. Every edition, of course, is an indepen- 
dent work of the compositors and proof readers, 
and in an undertaking of such magnitude it could 
hardly be doubted that mistakes would in the 
aggregate be numerous, and prudence seemed to 
suggest that no undertaking should be entered 
into until the work had for a time had the benefit 
of the gratuitous criticism of the public. Up to 
the moment of our writing, however, after running 
the gauntlet of public scrutiny for a good month, 
only three printer’s errors have been discovered in 
all the editions. In the pearl 16mo edition there 
is an error in Ezekiel xviii. 26, where an “e” is 
left out of righteous, and the word is printed 
“rightous.” In the parallel 8vo edition there are 
two mistakes. In Psalms vii. 13, “‘shatfs” ap- 
pears instead of “shafts,” and in Amos v. 24, in 
the margin, “overflowing” should be ‘“ ever- 
flowing.” Of course there may be others to be 
found yet, but that for a whole month only these 
should have been brought to the notice of the 
authorities is astonishing, considering the magni- 
tude of the enterprise. 

We have alluded to a soupgon of antiquity be- 
longing to the University Press. It seems only in 
the f fitness of things that this should be so. Oxford 
was the second ple ice in the kingdom to set up a 
printing press, if not the very first. There is a 
book bearing an imprint, “ Oxford, MccCCLXVIII,’ 
and if we could be sure that proof readers were as 
keen of eye in those days as they are in these, and 





could rely upon this date, it would show that 
Oxford printed a book before Caxton set up his 
press at Westminster. It is believed, however, 
that an ““x” was omitted by mistake, and that 
the correct date of this early book was 1478, which 
brings Oxford in second only to Westminster in 
point of antiquity as a printing centre. It was 
not, however, till 1585 that the press was perma- 
nently established here, when the Ear] of Leicester, 
the favourite of Queen Elizabeth, in his capacity 
as Chancellor of the University, contributed £100 
—a munificent sum in those di ays—towards the 
necessary expenses. It was not then, however, 
provided with a palatial-looking building with a 
frontage of 250 feet as it is now. It had to find 
accommodation where it could, and had several 
shifts, until Lord Clarendon’s “‘ History of the 
Great Rebellion ””—a work of which the Univer- 
sity owns the perpetual copyright—yielded a profit 
which enabled Oxford to set up the ‘‘ Clarendon 
Press,” now a venerable-looking building, with 
massive stone pillars before it, standing at the 
bottom of Broad Street, in the immediate vicinity 
of the “ Schools,” the Bodleian Library, and the 
Sheldonian Theatre. Some fifty years ago the 
business was transferred to the present bpilding, 
which is therefore the representative of ‘a press 
instituted three centuries ago, and which was itself 
a revival of nearly the oldest press in the kingdom. 
The type foundry comprised in the establishment 
is quite the oldest in this country, and it may be 
partly due to this fact that the curious arrange- 
ment of two distinct businesses being carried on 
under the same proprietary and management has 
been perpetuated. For some reason or other the 
height of the type employed in the “learned 
press” is different*from the height of the type on 
the Bible side; and this again is higher than the 
type of other foundries. What was the original 
cause of this discrepancy nobody knows, but one 
effect of it has been that each side has been com- 
pelled to have its own founts of type for its own 
work One cannot borrow of the other, nor can 
either of them replenish its stores from outside 
foundries. Whatever may have been the cause, 
no doubt the peculiarity of the founts of the de- 
partments is a relic of times before the typo- 
graphical world had agreed to a uniform height, 
and must in itself be regarded as an indication of 
antiquity. Indeed, in almost every part of the 
place there are to be met with just such little sug- 
gestions of olden times—suggestions which seem 
to be just about what one ought to expect in 
a venerable University, but which do not pre- 
vent one’s fully realising that the University 
Press is a splendid modern institution, directed 
by men of great learning and business ability, 
managed with consummate skill and energy, 
and supported by practically unlimited funds. 

As regards the directorate, the management, and 
the capital, the same may be said of the Oxford 
Bindery, at 120, Aldersgate Street, and curiously 
enough there is here also just the same spice of 
antiquity, combined with many of the most modern 
features of modern manufacturing industry. Huge 
bales of printed sheets are dispatched every day 
from the Clarendon up to Aldersgate Street for 
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binding. In ordinary times the establishment 
here does all the best of its books—all that are 
done in the finer kinds of leather binding, and 
the cloth binding of the “learned” and classical 
books published by the University is done here. 
The Revised Bibles, however, have quite over- 
run the powers of the establishment, which has 
lately been obliged to give out its cloth binding 
and about half its leather books, reserving the 
other half for its own hands. They do some 
of their inferior books here, but the bulk of the 
work is morocco binding. From the first folding 
of the sheets to the final gold-lettering and mark- 
ing, almost everything is done by hand, machinery 
being employed only for the commoner kinds of 
books. This, indeed, is the case all over the 
world; it always has been so and probably always 
will be. The very best bookbinders are artists, 
and there are men—more particularly on the Con- 
tinent—to whom bookbinding is a veritable fine 
art; men who, if they accept your commission to 
bind a valuable book, may very likely keep you 
waiting a twelvemonth for it, and will have their 
own price too. Any one who will examine the 
venerable and beautiful old tomes displayed in 
the cases of the British Museum will perceive 
that they are distinctly characterised by the indi- 
vidual taste of the binder. They are not the 
outcome of machinery; they every one of them 
bear the stamp of the man. This can hardly be 
said, perhaps, except in a limited sense, of the 
work of the Aldersgate Street Bindery, where, of 
course, they are turning out by the thousand 
books all of the same pattern of binding. But 
in a limited sense it is true that every one of the 
morocco-bound Bibles sent from this establish- 
ment presents the same individuality of the work- 
man. They are all bound by hand, and the very 
simplest appliances—bone “ folders,” needles and 
thread, hammers, gluepots, common _ knives, 
wooden screws, old-fashioned “ ploughs ”—all of 
which would have been found in the bookbinderies 
of the old monks centuries ago. They have for 
the best books only two machines here which are 
at all modern. One is the familiar hydraulic press 
by which every book is brought under a pressure 
of many tons, and the other is a tremendously 
powerful pair of steel rollers, by which the printed 
sheets are crushed extremely thin, so as to bring 
the completed volume into the smallest possible 
bulk. Another point of improvement in the 
best modern Bible binding is the great flexi- 
bility and strength of the back, which is at- 
tained in the first place by an ingenious pro- 
cess of sewing; in the next by the use of the 
smallest possible quantity of glue; and in the 
third place by the paring away of the inside of 
the leather down the back of the book. The 
result is that the volume opens with the greatest 
freedom. It may be forcibly doubled back upon 
itself, and subjected to very rough treatment, 
without a leaf starting from its place or being 
loosened. 

It is a very interesting place is this University 
bindery, under the control of Mr. Henry Frowde, 
and not the least curious feature of the operations 
here is the marvellous dexterity of the women and 





girls employed in sewing the sections of the books 
together. It takes from three to five years for 
this dexterity to be acquired, though the work 


itself might be learned by any young person of 


ordinary intelligence in half an hour. With many 
of them here the rapidity of hand is such that it 
is not easy for an onlooker to follow the move- 
ments of the needles they are plying. There is 
one department of the work particularly well worth 
a passing notice, and that is the preparation of the 
morocco leather in which the books are bound. 
There is a considerable warehouse for skins of 
various kinds on one of the floors here, and in this 
men are employed in bringing out the natural 
grain of the goatskins—of which, by the way, it 
has been computed that the best of the Revised 
Bibles have required no less than 28,000 for their 
coverings. They lay the skin down on a bench, 
face upwards, and fold a corner of it over face to 
face. The operator takes in his hand a small slab 
of cork, and by means of this he rubs the two faces 
of the skin gently together, and thus gradually 
works up the grain of the leather. Altogether 
they have here on the premises some 260 people 
at work, but it has been computed that directly or 
indirectly the binding of the Revised Bibles must 
have 2fforded employment for somewhere about 
5,000 persons. 

A word or two, perhaps, ought to be said upon 
the relation of the two great Universities, Oxford 
and Cambridge, in this stupendous undertaking. 
The Revisers gave their services gratuitously ; but 
the Universities jointly contributed £20,000 to- 
wards the expenses of the two companies, and also, 
of course, found the capital for the subsequent 
printing, binding, and publishing. The setting 
up of the work in type was divided between the 
two, Cambridge taking two editions, and Oxford 
two, and the Parallel Bible being divided between 
them. Each University did its own electrotyping 
of the matter it had sct up, and then they ex- 
changed the plates thus produced. Each was 
thus enabled to produce the whole of the five 
editions, and each then did its own printing 
and publishing, Mr. Frowde being the official pub- 
lisher for Oxford, and Messrs. C. J. Clay and Son 


publishing for Cambridge. The ultimate profit 


on the whole business will be divided between the 
two Universities. 

As is generally known, an American Committee 
of Revision was formed for co-operation with the 
English Revisers, and a subscription list was 
opened for the purpose of meeting the necessary 
expenses of the Committee over there. All sub- 
scribers of a certain amount and upwards should, 
it was arranged, receive a copy of the new 
Scriptures bound in morocco. Some goo persons 
were entitled to these presentation copies, and a 
special Act of Congress was passed to admit the 
books into the United States free of duty. They 
were presented on the 21st of May. According 
to the ‘‘ Jewish Chronicle,” the issue was on the 
very day—the eve of the Feast of Pentecost—‘“ on 
which the first edition was published,” as it was 
then that the revelation took place on Mount 
Sinai. ‘It is presumably only a coincidence, but 
it is certainly a very remarkable one.” 
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BY L. E. DOBREE, AUTHOR OF “ UNDERNEATH THE SURFACE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I,—LORENZO AND ILLUMINATA. 


OU need not look in a map of Florence to 
find the Via dell’ Uccello. It is a little 
winding street, of high ochre-coloured 

houses with brown overhanging eaves, and in the 
top storey of one of these houses Lorenzo Varini 
had his studio. It was a large room, and from 
the windows, on the deep sills of which were 
wide cushions forming delightful seats, you looked 
out on the fair city. 

How to describe the beauty of that view I know 
not. The expanse of housetops was not by any 
means monotonous, being broken by tiny gardens 
made on the roofs, cupolas of churches, and there 
away to the left by the pride of Florence, her white 
lily-like Campanile, standing by the side of the 
Great Duomo, with its hosts of memories and its 
grand spaces and treasured frescoes and pictures. 
“There was a glimpse of the Arno, spanned by its 
bridges; and the autumn sunlight, at the time of 
which I am writing, seemed to flood the whole 
scene, making it more charming than ever. 

The studio inside was artistic, but not luxurious, 
and the owner of it, who was working hard at a 
small copy of one of Sasso Ferrato’s Madonnas, 
seemed poor. So he was, as far as outward circum- 
stances were concerned, but had you asked him if 
he were happy you would have had a very decided 
“* Davvero” (truly) for reply. He was tall, hand- 
some, with a perfectly oval face and short chest- 
nut-coloured beard, and from his wide forehead 
swept masses of hair, which, artist-like, he wore 
long enough to rest on his collar. He was an 
orphan, had worked as an artist all his life, and had 
never known riches. But he had his art, and he had 
I}luminata Gardi as his betrothed. As he thought 
of her a faint crimson flushed his olive-hued 
cheeks, and his heart beat high with pleasure when 
he thought that in a couple of hours at the Ave 
Maria he would see her. But, above all this hap- 
piness, Lorenzo had one supreme source from 
which the deeper joys of his life sprang, and which 
transfigured his actions. He was an earnest, 
devout Christian, putting God and His service 
first, and finding in that life of obedience, a hap- 
piness and peace nothing earthly could give. 

How pure and noble his life was none knew to 
the full but Him whose he was. He was tho- 
roughly unselfish, and the needs, joys, and sor- 
rows of the poorest of his “‘ neighbours” were 
matters of interest to him. His old servant Rosina 
often suspected but never knew quite certainly 
that he went without dinner, and that what she 
brought him in was given to the poor child who 
lived downstairs, or to some one he knew who 
wanted it more than himself. He was truly gene- 


rous, with a warm, loving nature and gentle tem- 
per. He had been brought up by an uncle, who 
had died, and whose money had gone to a cousin 
in Sicily, and Lorenzo, besides his own small 








earnings, had been dependent on a very smali 
capital inherited from his mother. 

Opposite to him lived the old Signora Gardi, 
whose granddaughter Illuminata, an orphan like 
himself, had been Lorenzo’s friend since child- 
hood. The old lady was very cross, and Illu- 
minata had a dull life, or rather would have had, 
had it not been for her only other relation, her 
brother Guido, and Lorenzo. Lorenzo one spring 
day had called with his uncle, who was business 
man for the Signora Gardi, and seen Il\luminata 
for the first time. She was then quite a child— 
just about the age that Beatrice was when Dante’s 
eyes rested on her. The two were attracted 
towards each other from the first, though it was 
long before they found it out, and they had been 
companions and friends ever since. They ex- 
changed little presents on their festas, they played 
verde every year regularly; and many a happy day 
did the three, Guido, Lorenzo, and Illuminata, 
have at the cascine, or wandering in the galleries 
of Florence. 

The day on which my story opens was a very 
happy one to Lorenzo. It was a year that day 
since he had been engaged to Illuminata, and the 
day before she had shyly told him that her grand- 
mother had consented to her being married after 
the Natale—in January, perhaps at the time of the 
Befania (Epiphany). The old woman had been 
loth to give her consent to the marriage, as 
Illuminata was useful to her, and, indeed, the 
latter sometimes feared she would never let her 
go. The poor child was torn in two directions. 
Her love for Lorenzo made her desire that they 
should be married soon, while her feeling that her 
grandmother needed her kept her from looking 
forward with unmixed joy. Of course Signora 
Gardi had her maid Antoinetta, but still no one 
could quite take Illuminata’s place. However, 
help came. 

A friend of the old lady’s had died, leaving her 
orphan daughter quite unprovided for, and so 
Signora Gardi offered hera home. It was quite 
a godsend to Illuminata, for this girl might take 
her place. And after all she would be able to see 
her grandmother often. 

“Ts it not all beautifully arranged ?” said Illu- 
minata that evening, as she and Lorenzo sat out 
on the loggia. The loggia is a kind of arcade, 
built off so many Italian houses, and much used 
when their owners wish to enjoy the fresh air. 
Lorenzo was leaning against the railing looking 
down at Illuminata, who was seated in a low chair 
with some work in her hands. The evening was 
chilly, and she had a soft white shawl wrapped 
round her; and her face so full of light and joy as 
she spoke to him made him think that more than 
ever her beautiful name suited her. Through the 
open windows of the drawing-room they could see 
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the signora asleep, and hear Guido, who was play- 
ing his beloved violin. The lad was not in a 
happy frame of mind, and the sad strains of his 
violin rather jarred upon I|luminata, in marked 
contrast to the happiness of the moment. There 
was nothing cold or dreamy in the glow and 
grandeur of the orange-coloured sky above the 
housetops. 

“Ts it not all beautifully arranged?” Illuminata 
had asked. 

“Perfect,” said Lorenzo. ‘*Then, my dearest 
one, you can now fix the day, can you not ?” 

**Soon I can,” said Illuminata, “if Nonna will 
allow me.” 

Lorenzo paused for a moment. Guido’s music 
was affecting him strangely ; and he stood watch- 
ing the sky change from its brilliant colour to 
dusky gold, and then the sudden coming of the 
twilight turning it to grey. Through the open 
window he saw Antoinetta bring in her mistress’s 
shawl, and Oreste, their man-servant, bring in 
the lumino, and set it on the centre table. It 
was a tall, classical-shaped lamp made of brass, 
with burners fastened to the centre; from them 
depended snuffers, extinguishers, etc., swinging 
from slender chains. 

“We shall be poor, Illuminata. Are you afraid 
of that ?” said Lorenzo, presently. ‘‘ You know 
you have been brought up in comfort, and—” 

“Lorenzo, we are young, and I do not fear,” 
said Illuminata. ‘‘ With you I have all I need.” 

Then they were silent for a while, quiet and 
still in that supreme enjoyment that they felt. 
What wonder? They had loved each other all 
their lives, and they belonged to each other. It 
was simply that. Lorenzo loved beauty as every 
true artist does, but no face he had ever seen was 
to him what Illuminata’s was, though there might 
be others more nearly perfect possibly than hers. 
He loved all that was noble and.good, and she was 
both. Had she not borne her life with her cross old 
grandmother uncomplainingly, shielding her faults 
even from Lorenzo, caring for her though she got 
so little love in return, and living her everyday 
life simply in the love of God, referring all her 
actions to Him? And Illuminata loved Lorenzo 
passionately, and her heart beat loyally and truly 
to him. The thought of marrying any one else 
never entered her head, and she felt she was his 
and his alone. 

‘Tjluminata, come in; it is too cold for you.” 

The girl started. She had been in a land of 
dreams, and yet the bliss of reality was very pre- 
sent, as her hand, small and white, lay in Lorenzo’s 
strong clasp. 

They went in and found the old lady awake, 
and complaining that there was no fire in her 
scaldino, a wooden box containing charcoal. 

‘Shall I ring ?” asked Lorenzo. 

“No. Illuminata, go you to Antoinetta and 
get it filled; and stay away, my girl, till I call 
you.” 

Illuminata obeyed, her face flushing slightly as 
she took up the sca/dino and went to look for 
Antoinetta, who was in the passage, her head 
out of the window, screaming down the latest 
items of news to Silvestia, the porter’s wife. Illu- 











minata guessed that her grandmother wanted to- 





talk to Lorenzo about her marriage—and she was 
right. 

“There, there, sit down!” said Signora Gardi, 
as Lorenzo stood near the white stove, looking, 
as he was—handsome, calm, and grand. Signora 
Gardi, although her mother had been a contessa, 
was ignorant and worldly, and had a holy horror 
of work; she thought painting and sculpture 
beneath the dignity of a gentleman. Lorenzo 
sat down in a high yellow chair, and she looked 
at him curiously from her small brown eyes. 


CHAPTER II.—A CONVERSATION AND A LETTER. 


“ T WANT to talk to you,” said the signora, 
‘‘so I sent the child away. Ah! she has 
come back. Go and tell her I want to have 

you alone a while.” 

“ Lorenzo rose and obeyed, meeting Illuminata 

just as she was entering. Behind her came 

Antoinetta, who had filled the scaldino, and now 

placed it under her mistress’s feet. 

Illuminata blushed a little as she heard her 
aunt’s message, and then retired to her own little 
room. She sat in the dimness alone, yet not 
lonely, for she had the sweet thought of Lorenzo 
with her, and before her mental sight was the 


recollection of his face, with his eyes so full of” 


lave for her. 

Her affection for Lorenzo was very pure and 
good. Had you asked her how she loved him, she 
might have answered, sincerely, “‘ Less than my 
God, but very much more-than myself,” as it was 
expressed in a book she had lighted upon lately. 

Leaving her alone, we can return to the draw- 
ing-room, where the signora and Lorenzo sat. 

“It’s about your marriage I want to talk to 
you,” said the signora. ‘I never climb over a 
wall when I can get in by a door, so the shortest 
way is the best in all things. Illuminata and you 
are going to be married. Is it so, eh ?” 

Lorenzo bowed gravely. ‘“ Yes, signora, it is 
my desire and hers. I have loved—” 

“T° don’t want to hear any of that,” said the 
signora, sharply. ‘It’s all very pretty in a pic- 
ture—a young man with his eyes as if he was 
going to sneeze gazing up at a girl who pre- 
tends she is looking another way. All of a piece 
with painting and folly.” 

Lorenzo was silent. He did not feel inclined 
to say anything, and indeed there was a spice of 
dry humour in the tone, if not in the signora’s 
words, that, disinclined as he felt to laugh, 
amused him. 

“You can’t marry upon love. Love won’t put 
furniture in your appartamento, nor pay your 
servants, and love will not provide you with 
choanti and bread and food in general. Now, 
pray, what is your income ?” 

Lorenzo told her, naming a sum sufficient to- 
meet his own and I|luminata’s wants. 

The signora grunted. 

“‘And you expect to succeed in your paint- 


ing ?” 
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Lorenzo paused. It was hard to discuss his 
beloved art with a woman like this, who contem- 
plated it solely from the mercenary point of view. 
How many lire could he make from it? That 
was all. 

“T trust I shall not lose by it,” said Lorenzo, 
*‘and I hope in time that it will be more to me—in 
the way of selling my pictures, I mean, for I could 
not love it more,” he said, simply. 

The signora nodded. 

She was a shrewd woman, and she keenly sus- 
pected that, much as she despised pictures and 
art, that they might be very profitable. 

‘‘But you do not depend solely upon them ?” 
she asked. 

“Depend? No, not entirely. My mother left 
me a small capital.” 

“Where is it?” asked the signora. 

Lorenzo smiled. 

“Oh, my money is safe enough. It is in the 
hands of trustees; my uncle saw to that, and now 
even that I am of age I can’t touch it without 
consulting them—him, I should say, for one of 
them died last spring.” 

*“Good! Well, you may see about an apparta- 
mento. Have you your eye on one ?” 

“T thought of remaining where I am,” said 
Lorenzo, “‘ at first, till we see our way; there are 
several more rooms that I can have with a good 
view.” 

“‘ Now, you remember, you settle that money 
on I]luminata when you marry.” 

‘“*T intended doing so,” said Lorenzo. “ Surely 
I shall provide for her.” 

“Of course, of course ; but see you, young man, 
you must be clear and plain about it, and have it 
ail drawn up and signed before the wedding-day. 
You understand, for unless that sum, and not one 
soldo less, is settled on Illuminata, you don’t have 
her. My mind is made up on that point, and I 
keep generally to what I say.” 

Lorenzo laughed. 

““No fear, signora; the deed shall be all 
arranged. I shall write to Signor Vareldo to- 
night.” 

After a little more conversation, Lorenzo left, 
not getting even a glimpse of Illuminata, who 
was equally disappointed at not seeing him. 

The money part of her marriage was very hate- 
ful to Illuminata, but she had to endure hearing 
it all from her grandmother. 

Lorenzo meanwhile walked down the steps and 
came out into the street. It was full moonlight, 
and the tall houses frowning against the sky cast 
sharp shadows. The air was warmer than it had 
been, and Lorenzo felt more inclined to go fora 
walk than return to hisrooms. Rosina, he knew, 
would not wait up for him, so he was free; and, 
turning to the left, he crossed the marble bridge 
of the Trinita and paused for a moment to ob- 
serve the effects of the moonlight on the flowing 
Arno, the houses, and picturesque silhouettes of 
Florence. 

As he leant there, with his face turned towards 
the Ponte Vecchio, the very quaintest and most 
charming bridge that ever was, his thoughts flew 
tapidly over past, present, and future. To all 








sensitive natures any change is apt to fill the soul 
with awe, although that change be a very happy 
one. There is in all joy a thrill that is akin to 
pain, and in this marvellous life of ours all changes 
touch us more or less. The most keenly sensi- 
tive of us can well understand how Lorenzo felt 
that night. His marriage was all settled. He 
had never doubted Illuminata’s love, he always 
felt sure of that, but he never fully trusted Signora 
Gardi. He knew that although she sanctioned 
the marriage, she did not look very kindly upon 
it; she had more than once told him Illuminata 
could have done better, and he knew that her 
power of making Illuminata obey was very great. 

But all anxiety, all suspense, was over now, and 
it seemed clear and certain, and Lorenzo’s heart 
was full of thanksgiving to God for this great 
happiness that was coming to him. 

Illuminata to be his own! The very thought 
sent the warm blood tingling to his checks, and 
when he thought of her sweet beautiful face, with 
its radiant smile and crown of glorious hair, he 
felt impatient for the next day, when he should 
see her again. 

He walked on down to the Loggia dei Lanzi, 
which, seen in the full moonlight, was magnifi- 
cent. There, under the arcade, with its grand 
pillars and carved lions, are statues which are the 
pride of Florence. Marbles and bronzes all came 
out in the clear light, and Lorenzo was soon 
enjoying a capital view of his favourite amongst 
them all, Donatello’s Perseus, a most exquisite 
brenze. 

As he stood there his dreams were of the time 
when he should be a famous artist—for Lorenzo, 
without being in the least degree vain, knew 
quite well that his powers were rarely great, and 
that there was a touch of genius in his works. 
Latterly he had not done much beyond copy a 
few pictures which a picture-dealer had ordered 
from him, and that he found not very remunera- 
tive. 

It was soon time to go home, and so he turned 
away from the place dear to us for its beauty, and 
sacred as having been the scene of Savonarola’s 
death, and in a short time he was climbing the 
stairs to his rooms. 

How chill and dreary they seemed to him as he 
opened the big green-painted door, and then 
entered the brick-floored ante-chamber, where 
some rough sketches hung on the walls. Dreary 
yes: but they would no longer be so when Illu 
minata was there; and, smiling at thoughts of 
her, he went into his studio. Rosina had placed 
some supper for him on a small table. By the 
side of the rush-covered flask of thin chianti was 
a letter. It must have come by the evening post. 

Lorenzo drank his chianti and ate some bread 
without opening the letter. He saw the postmark 
was “ Roma,” in large letters, but he thought it 
was a bill from a colourman who had supplied 
him with some special varnish he wanted. 

At last he opened it. It was not the bill, but 
a long letter, and as he read it his face grew 
whiter; and when he came to the end he rose 
almost mechanically, and, covering his face with 
his hands, shook with overpowering emotion. 
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CHAPTER III,—TESTED. 


HE letter was long, but the news of which it 
told can be explained in a very few words. 

The trustee who had the power over 
Lorenzo’s money had made away with it; not a 
penny remained, and he had run off, no one 
knew where. He was gone, and the money too! 

That was the short of it, and the blow to 
Lorenzo was very great, as he could not but fear 
that possibly the Signora Gardi would make it an 
objection to his marrying Illuminata. Possibly. 
It was more than likely, and as Lorenzo sat there 
with the letter in his hand, and the white moon- 
light coming into the room, every word that the 
old lady had said that night returned to his 
memory. 

He could not conceal the truth even if he had 
wished to do so, and he was far too honest to do 
that even in thought. No; it must be told, and 
then 

But here he dared not think. He was one of those 
highly imaginative minds who cannot resist going 
forth by thought into the future, and imagining 
beforehand what things are likely to be. Yet he 
did not dare now think that all his bright dreams 
would be dashed to the ground. 

It was early morning before he went to bed, 
and then he slept—slept so late that Rosina had 
to call him twice before he answered. The second 
time it was to tell him that a gentleman wanted 
to see him. 

“Who is it?” asked Lorenzo. 

**T don’t know; here is his card,” and Rosina 
handed Lorenzo a card with the name of a Roman 
picture-dealer. 

**T will come in a short time,” said Lorenzo. 
“Tell him to wait. Show him into the studio.” 

**Good!” said Rosina. 

Lorenzo dressed quickly, and as he caught 
sight of the little glass that hung over his table 
the reflection of his face almost startled him. In 
spite of sleep, the greatest restorer we know, his 
face bore distinct marks of all he had gone 
through the night before. The story of violent 
emotion and pain could be read in his coun- 
tenance, and as he dressed the cause of it all 
seemed to come before him very forcibly. 

When he entered the studio he found an old 
Jew with a very hooked nose, dark eyes, and per- 
fectly white hair framing a sunburnt face. He 
had spectacles on, and was standing, when Varini 
entered, before the Madonna that he had been 
engaged on the day before when first we made his 
acquaintance. 

The sight of the picture reminded Lorenzo of 
his happy thoughts as he was painting then. The 
day before! It seemed years and years ago since 
yesterday afternoon. 

“TY have come to speak to you on business,” 
said Signor Rocco. ‘Shall we remain here to 
discuss it ?” 

“Yes; pray sit down,” said Varini, handing 
his visitor a chair. 

Signor Rocco took it; and then, glancing 
round the studio, his eyes rested on a heavy cur- 








tain which was stretched across one end of the 
room. 

“Is there a wall behind that curtain, or can 
any one hear?” 

“It is a wall. You are safe, Signor Rocco,” 
replied Lorenzo, smiling. “You can speak 
freely ; and the only other person in the place is 
Rosina, who is deaf.” 

*“So I found out. Well, I will tell you my 
business at once. I live in Rome, and my name 
is doubtless familiar to you.” 

“It is,” said Lorenzo, who also remembered 
having heard that it was a name often associated 
with actions that were not quite straightforward. 

“T shall come to the point at once. An 
American gentleman I know particularly wants a 
copy of that picture of Carlo Dolci’s, ‘The Angel 
of the Annunciation,’ which is in the Pitti Palace. 
I inquired who was next on the list to copy 
it, and I came here and found it was one Pietro 
Bacchi. He was to begin to-morrow, and having 
no order for the picture, he would let this Ameri- 
can have his. Well, I went to him, as I said; and, 
as luck will have it, he has sprained his wrist, and 
can’t paint for ever so long. The American says 
it must he a copy from the original; and, just as 
I was wondering what to do, he telegraphs to me 
to say he is starting for New York, as he has 
been suddenly sent for; and he also says that he 
won’t have the picture unless Bacchi can do it. 
Now, listen tome. You are the best copyist I 
know next to Bacchi. Do the picture. He will 
sell his turn to you.” 

Lorenzo’s eyes lightened, and ke gave a sigh of 
relief; and Signor Rocco went on: 

“It’s a splendid sum you will get for it, even 
after I have taken my little commission.” And 
he named a sum. 

It was large, sufficient to encourage him to 
hope that he might yet satisfy the old Signora 
Gardi. Here was a help most unforeseen. 

‘‘But how about Signor Bacchi. Will the 
American take my copy instead of his ?” 

Rocco winked. 

“Leave that to me, young man. You do the 
picture, and Signor Bacchi just writes the a/fes/a 
to it, and the good Americano will never know. 
He is willing, and so am I. Well think of it, and 
let me know this evening. No answer now,” said 
Signor Rocco, who read perplexity on Varini’s 
face. “I am at the Albergo dell’ Angelo—you 
know it.” And before Lorenzo could answer 
Rocco had nodded adieu, and Lorenzo heard the 
heavy green door bang after him. 

For some minutes Lorenzo stood, the bright 
September sun pouring down on his head. He 
did not feel it—he did not hear Rosina call him 
to his breakfast. He was stunned, perplexed, 
and confused. At last, as if he had suddenly 
awoke, he realised it all. 

He had lost that fortune which was to be Illu- 
minata’s, and with it he knew quite well he had 
lost her, for he could not hope much from Signora 
Gardi. Here was an opportunity which would 
help replace the sum ; and he knew that, so long 
as it was there, how it was obtained Signora Gardi 
did not care. 
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But how could he do it? It would be to acta 
lie to let his copy pass for Signor Bacchi’s. True, 
he need not say a word; the responsibility of the 
whole transaction rested in Rocco’s hands, not 
his, and gradually he began to think he must 
accept the offer. 

Then suddenly came to his mind the scene of 
last night, and the thought that he had often, as 
he stood there, envied Savonarola his fate of wit- 
nessing for the truth a dying martyr’s death, 
sooner than deny what he believed to be right. 
How often he had told his Saviour, in fervent, 
passionate words, how dearly he loved Him. 
How often, in the fervour of his prayers, he had 
prayed that he might be proved—that his faith 
might be tested—his love tried, so that he might 
indeed be a soldier of the Cross. The answer 
had come. Would he choose a lie, which would 
ensure him his earthly love ; or would he give her 
up rather than descend to a base deceit? The 
test of a man’s fidelity lies now more often in his 
power to resist such a temptation—so common 
that it offers no suggestion of romance—than in 
more heroic acts of devotion or endurance. 

For many hours he remained there in that sun- 
lit studio fighting a hard battle. Ah! those bat- 
tles are very real, very terrible. The devil on one 
side urging the path of ease and earthly happi- 
ness as the one to*be chosen, Christ on the other 
pointing to the Cross which must be taken up and 
carried along the thorny road if the soldier be 
loyal. His love was being tested—sorely tested, 
and his good angel with grave face looked down 
and watched for the issue. 

Not till sunset had gilded the glorious town 
and lightened the creeping waters of the Arno had 
he decided. 

Then he took his answer to Signor Rocco. 


CHAPTER IV,.—TOGETHER. 


OW much may be lived through in a short 
space of time! 

As far as time is reckoned by days, very 
few had been passed by Lorenzo since first we 
saw him. But how much he had lived through 
in those few hours! They seemed a lifetime to 
him. He had told Signor Rocco that he would 
not copy the picture. 

He had been tested, and he came forth as gold. 
He had won the victory through Him whom he 
was serving—ay, though with aching heart. IIlu- 
minata was out when he reached the Gardi’s that 
evening, and he remembered that she was going 
to spend the evening with Giustina Conti, the 
cousin who was coming to live with them. Guido 
was also out, and so Lorenzo had the signora to 
himself. 

It was all soon told. The signora most posi- 
tively refused to sanction the marriage, as Lorenzo 
could not settle the sum she wished on Illu- 
minata. 

She allowed him to say good-bye to Illuminata, 
and next day was the parting. 

On it we need not dwell. She alone knew why 
he could not marry her, and, spite of her agony, 
she loved him and respected him all the more. 








The parting was necessitated by the fact that 
Signora Gardi wished Lorenzo not to see Illu- 
minata at all any more. 

The girl dared not disobey, and so weeks sped 
on, and, though living opposite to each other, 


Lorenzo never caught sight of her. One day 
Rosina told him she heard that Illuminata was 
going to be married at Easter to an elderly man, 
whom the signora liked, and who was rich. At 
the same time Lorenzo was obliged to go to Rome 
to execute an order he had received for a copy 
of Battoni’s Nativity, which is in the Corsini 
Gallery in Rome. 

At Rome he caught a bad cold, and was ill for 
some time, and when he returned to Florence he 
heard that Signora Gardi and Illuminata had 
gone to Naples, and that Guido had died sud- 
denly from the results of an accident. 

Illuminata was not married. 

* % * * 

Three years passed.away, and suddenly Lorenzo 
by the death of his uncle’s cousin found himself 
again in possession of some capital. He went to 
Naples, found Illuminata, and together they met 
once more on the balcony of a villa which the old 
lady had rented. Beneath them was the white 
town lying in the sunshine fringing the broad blue 
bay, from the border of which rise the heights 
of Vesuvius. The islands lay in the sunshine, 
and all was very still and beautiful. But nothing 
seemed so beautiful to Lorenzo as I]luminata’s face. 

It was worn, certainly, and showed signs of 
suffering, but the wonderful light in her eyes was 
the same as ever, and as Lorenzo looked into 
them he read the old story of faith and love. 

“And now I can marry you, carissima!” said 
Lorenzo, who had interviewed the signora suc- 
cessfully first. ‘‘ Are you willing ?” 

For answer I|luminata looked at him; that was 
answer enough. 

‘But you were going to be married once, were 
you not, Illuminata ?” 

“ I ” dhiad 

“Yes; to that Signor Mara?” 

*“‘“He asked Nonna for me, but I said ‘ No.’ 
She pressed it, but I refused. She was very un- 
kind to me all that time,” said Illuminata, who 
could have told many a tale of the cruelty the old 
lady had been guilty of to try and force Liluminata 
into a marriage so distasteful to her—* very.” 

No more remains to be told. Illuminata Gardi 
became II]luminata Varini that spring. 

Some years afterwards Lorenzo met a gentle- 
man who had known his uncle’s cousin in Sicily, 
and learnt from him that he had heard from 
Signor Bacchi the story of Lorenzo Varini refus- 
ing to paint the picture and let it pass for his. 

The cousin, an honest, God-fearing man, had 
been much struck by the story, and had left 
Varini all his money. 

It does not always follow that right actions 
meet with an earthly reward. One, the “‘ answer 


of a good conscience,” must follow, but to many 
the reward is hidden away in the future. 

But it is there, and love that has stood the test 
of trial and pain shall be gladdened one day by 
the sight of Him—the King of Love Himself. 
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R. LEOPOLD VON RANKE, the historian, 
on March 31, 1885, completed his sixtieth 
year as Professor in the University of Berlin. 


The event was celebrated in a handsome way, by 


the freedom of the city of Berlin being conferred 
on him. That this is deemed a high distinction 
will be understood from the fact that there are 
already only four honorary members, two of them 
being Moltke and Bismarck. The venerable his- 
torian is now in his ninetieth year, and is still, 
with undiminished zeal, engaged in his studies. 
On the 13th of February, 1882, he celebrated the 


fiftieth year of his membership of the Academy of 


Science, and upon that occasion was appointed 
by the Emperor Privy Councillor (Geheimrath), 
with the title of Excellency. He is thus a very 
important personage in the German Empire, apart 
from his higher distinction as one of the most 
learned and venerable chiefs in the Republic of 
Letters. 

Ranke was born at Wiehe, in Thuringia, on the 
z1st December, 1795. He commenced life as a 
student, and then tutor (Ober-lehrer), at the Col- 
lege of Frankfort-on-the-Oder. His first work was 


published in 1824, “The History of Roman and 
German Nations from 1494 to 1535.’ Soon after 
he published “Criticisms on Modern Historians.” 
In consequence of these two works he was ap- 
pointed Professor of History at Berlin in 1825. 
In 1829 he was sent officially to examine the 
public archives accessible to him in Vienna, 
Venice, Florence, and Rome, an occupation ex- 
tending over four years. In this period he 
obtained the materials for the books which suc- 


cessively appeared—‘ The Princes and Peoples of 


Southern Europe in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries,” “The Osmanlis and the Spanish 
Monarchy,” ‘“‘ The History of Servia,” ‘* Lectures 
on Italian Poetry.” Of these the only volume 
translated into English was that on Servia, by 
Mrs. Alexander Kerr, in 1847, with the author's 
approbation and sanction. 

The work which first gave him European repu- 
tation was entitled “‘ The Popes of Rome,” which 
was really a continuation of “The Princes and 
Peoples of Southern Europe.” This work ap- 
peared in 1834. The review of it by Lord Macau- 
lay in the ‘Edinburgh Review” is one of his 
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masterpieces, and it made Ranke’s name familiar | 
to English and American readers. In 1841 he 
was appointed Royal Historiographer. | 

Of the works published during the last fifty 
years the mere enumeration would occupy great | 
space. They are on most varied subjects: ‘‘The | 
History of Wallenstein,” ‘The Seven Years’ War,” 
‘‘The History of France in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth, and of England in the Seventeenth 
Centuries,” “‘ Memoirs of Hardenberg, the Im- 
perial Chancellor,” and a multitude more, for the 
titles of which we must refer to German ency- 
clopedias and lexicons. A complete edition of 
his works, issued at Leipzig, is in forty-five 
volumes. 

As historian he takes decidedly the highest 
place in Germany. A man of immense industry, 
he has accumulated vast materials, from original 
sources, and he has used his materials with judg- 
ment. At the same time it must be noted that his 
books are to be considered as works of reference, 
the style and often the subjects not being popu- 
larly attractive. The works on the Reformation 
and the “ History of the Popes” had the advan- | 
tage of being brought before English readers by 
Mrs. Austin and her daughter, and the subjects 
are of wider interest than most of his other 
studies. 

In 1865 he was made President of the Historical 


Commission of Munich, and at the same time 
entitled to prefix Von to his name. After the 
death of Boékh he became Chancellor of the 
Order of Merit. 

Von Ranke married an Irish lady, Miss Graves, 
a very superior woman, but of retiring disposi- 
tion, and who never shared his literary work. He 
had a son and two or three daughters. Anephew 
is Professor at Munich. 

The venerable old man still works about eight 
hours a day, from 8 to 12 and from6to1o. He 
dictates now to an amanuensis. A friendly phy- 
sician forbids his leaving the upper storey in the 
house in Luisen Strasse, where he has resided 
for the last forty years. His habits and ways of 
life are extremely simple. His little cot reminds 
one of the equally simple couch of the Duke of 
Wellington. A visitor last summer has given usa 
pleasant account of a friendly interview, after 
many years’ absence from Berlin, but the details 
we are not justified in publishing. He hasa great 
horror of professional interviewers. One remark 
only we repeat, as it shows the indomitable hope 
of the aged student. He said that, after he com- 
pleted his present work on Universal History, he 
‘intends, if it please God, to write Recollections 
of his own life.” May his health and strength 
continue, and may his welfare equal the honour 
in which he is held! 
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The South Wind. 


STRAYED from over the tropic seas, | 
Rich with odours of shaken trees, 
Welcome hither, O sweet new comer, ! 
Fairy wind of the fleeting summer ; 
Leave the golden glamour of home, 
Palm-fronds shading the coral foam, 
Scarlet petals and purple trails, 

Wide blue waters and wing-like sails ; 
Here are valleys and glades as fair : 


All things wait for thy coming there. 


Gone, indeed, are the yellow buds 
April-strewn by the silver floods, 
Yet, in their place, is a fair new race 
Dow’ried all with colour and grace, 


Shaming the tints of the sunset glow 





Falling aslant on peaks of snow ; 
Faint they lie in the dreams of death, 


Longing to feel thy cooling breath. 


Sweep the reach of the shining river : 


Ruffle the pools where the rushes quiver : 


Rock the grey eggs in the reed-bird’s nest, 
Till twilight falls from the crimson we 
Over meadow and moorland fly : 

Winnow the white mists out of the sky : 
Draw the shreds of azure together : 
Tumble the bells of foxglove and heather ; 
Half in heaven and half on earth, 


Breathe on all the spirit of mirth. 


Gladden the slave of the toiling town : 
Lighten the labour of those weighed down : 
Scatter the smoke-cloud heavy and grey : 
Chase all cares from the mind away : 

Dry the tear on the mourner’s cheek : 
Bring sweet rest to the worn and weak : 
Till the heart grows calm, and the reeling brain 
Turns refreshed to its work again. 

Blow, soft wind, till the dog-star fade, 

And the harvest fall to the reaper’s blade, 
When leaves are sere, and the swallows fly, 
And the snow-clouds drift in a sunless sky. 


HORACE G. GROSER,. 












THE KRAKATOA ERUPTION. 


BY THE REV. PHILIP NEALE, LATE BRITISH CHAPLAIN AT BATAVIA. 


EAVING Bantam Bay—a spot more beautiful 
than healthy—behind us, we retraced our 
steps to the little town of Serang. It was a 

long, dark drive, and we were very thankful when 
our tired ponies brought us back once more to the 
friendly shelter of the hotel from which we had 
started in the afternoon, and which we had then 
arranged should be our resting-place for the night. 
The Dutch have a fancy for dining late in the 
evening—generally about eight or half-past—and 
so there was plenty of time to wait before dinner 
was announced. When at length it came we had 
the novelty of dining off Bantam fowls, reared in 
their own native district. It did not take us long 
to come to the conclusion that, whatever their 
merits for breeding purposes may be, Bantam 
fowls are no better on a dinner-table than any 
other, and to hungry travellers like ourselves they 
certainly had the serious drawback of being very 
diminutive in size. 

Knowing that a hard day’s work awaited us on 
the morrow, combined with a very early start, we 
were soon glad to creep into our mosquito-cur- 
tained beds, and get a good night’s rest. The ther- 
mometer was at its normal height of nocturnal heat 
(about 80°). It naturally sounds rather too hot to 
be pleasant, but it is surprising how very soon one 
gets accustomed to sleeping in such a high 
temperature, especially considering the moist, 
clammy heat which prevails in all parts of Java. 
It may be that this is owing to the even range of 
the thermometer throughout the year, which never 
alters in either summer or winter—if tropical 
seasons can be so designated—or it may be owing 
to the lofty and well-ventilated character of the 
sleeping apartments; but certain it is that good, 
sound, refreshing sleep can be had in Java far 
more regularly than one would expect. At any 
rate, on this occasion we found the night far too 
short, for it was scarcely four o’clock when we 
were summoned to prepare for our second day of 
exploration. 

By the light of a kerosene lamp we sat down— 
long before daybreak—to a wretched breakfast. 
It consisted of bread-and-butter, cold eggs, which 
had been cooked overnight, and a trifle stale as 
well, while, instead of tea or coffee, the only 
beverage provided was soda-water, called by the 
natives, on account of its effervescing nature, 
ayer blanda, or fire-water. With such untempting 
viands before us we did not linger long over our 
morning meal, and it was still quite dark when we 
made our start. The first part of our journey lay 
along the main post-road once more, and so our 
travelling-carriage of the previous day was again 
brought into use. Our Batavian driver was still 
on the box, but the ponies and “runners” were 
provided fresh for each stage. A little awkward- 
ness occurred here with one of the ponies. The 
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Serang stables had produced an animal notorious 
for jibbing—one which, as the driver told us, 
would rather be cut to pieces than make the 
journey to Kramat-watoe—and it was only after 
some trouble and delay that a start was effected. 
However, when once our team were off there was 
no cause for complaint, and the next halting- 
stage was reached in less than half an hour. 

It was now almost light, so rapidly does the 
sun seem to‘rise in the tropics. From total dark- 
ness to perfect daylight there is only an interval 
of three-quarters of an hour. And there is just 
the same rapid change in the evening after sunset, 
there being scarcely any twilight. At Tji-legon, 
at the end of the second stage from Serang, we 
came to the last of our posting. We could go no 
farther, for the best of all reasons, ‘‘ because there 
was no-road,” as a Dutch official naively informed 
us, and on further inquiry we learnt that on the 
two remaining stages so much damage had been 
done as to render posting quite out of the ques- 
tion. We therefore had once more to exchange 
our comfortable travelling carriage for the incon- 
venient conveyance to which I have before re- 
ferred—the native ka-har. The vehicles in this 
district presented a most dilapidated and broken- 
down appearance, with ponies to match; but of 
course Krakatoa is not to be saddled with the 
blame of this. Broken springs, rotten harness, 
and worn-out ponies gave one the impression that 
they had fared very badly in the recent eruption, 
but one of the owners regretfully assured us that 
such was not the case, or else he should have had 
a heavy claim for compensation from the Relief 
Committee. Aided by the mandoer (or head 
waiter) of the hotel, we made a bargain for the 
best two vehicles in the place, and prepared to 
start off in the direction of one of the ruined 
towns called Merak. 

Whilst the choice of a suitable conveyance was 
being made we had been waiting in the hotel at 
Tji-legon, a building which bore serious traces of 
the damage caused by the eruption. This hotel, 
in its management, brings a remarkable Java cus- 
tom to light. It is kept up at the expense of the 
Dutch Government, and is under the direction of 
an Official appointed by them. In this and other 
remote districts of the island, where there are not 
sufficient travellers to make it worth a man’s while 
to become an hotel-keeper, the Government under- 
take the management of the establishment, and 
bear whatever annual loss there may be. Owing 
to this piece of forethought, the traveller in Java 
‘frequently meets with some of the best accommo- 
dation in the most unlikely districts. The official 
in charge showed us the marks, both inside and 
outside the building, which the eruption had 
caused. The pillars in the front portico were in- 
jured considerably, and the heavy ash rain had 
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THE KRAKATOA ERUPTION. 





left some ugly stains on many parts of the white- 
washed walls and outside verandahs. The dark- 
ness on the two days of the outburst had been 
intense, and we were told that the abject terror of 
the natives in the village and neighbourhood had 
been piteous to see. 

On my way to Merak I had for my companion 
in the ka-har, a young man from Anjer—one of 
the few who escaped on the fatal morning. He 
had been directed to meet us at Serang on the 
previous afternoon, and now acted as our guide for 
the day. The narrative of his escape was full of 
interest, and some parts of it, I think, are worth 
being repeated. 

“On the Monday morning on which Anjer 
was destroyed,” he said, ‘‘ I had a suspicion that 
something dreadful was likely to happen. Of 
course I had no clear idea on the subject, and 
never for a moment supposed that it would be a 
great wave that would do all the mischief. I had 
heard the deafening reports from Krakatoa on 
Sunday afternoon, and had seen later on the dense 
black smoke and the glare of fiery light resting 
upon the summit of the volcano. Still we all 
hoped for the best. But on the. following morn- 
ing, when the darkness remained instead of light, 
and the shower of ashes increased, I grew more 
alarmed. It seemed to me that if matters got 
worse we should be completely buried by 
falling lava, like some of the places in olden times 
were, and that a dreadful death awaited us if we 
remained in the town. I therefore thought it 
best to get as far away from Krakatoa as possible. 
It was still quite early when I decided upon 
making for the neighbouring hills, several miles 
distant. I had a number of relations living in the 
town, but they seemed to fancy themselves safe 
enough at home, and they accordingly remained 
behind. I never saw any of them again alive. 
Five of them perished, and, worst ofall, only two of 
their bodies were recovered. These were found 
buried beneath the ruined house in which they 
met their end, and were scarcely recognisable. 
The others must have been carried out to sea, 
and probably formed part of the many hundreds 
seen later on floating in the Straits of Soenda by 
the captains of passing vessels. I had not pro- 
ceeded a great distance from Anjer when the first 
volcanic wave broke upon the coast. Of course, 
even that one was terrible enough, but it was 
nothing to be compared with the second one, 
which followed a little later. I could see that the 
town had been seriously injured by the inundation, 
and no doubt some lives were lost even in that first 
overflow. Alarmed by what I had already noticed, 
I quickened my pace inland. The farther from 
the coast, I thought, the safer I should be, and so 
it proved. The sité of Anjer is, for the most part, 
very level ground ; but four or five miles away are 
some hills, densely covered with cocoa-nut palm- 
trees. These formed a pretty background to the 
town. I decided to make to this rising ground as 
fastas I possibly could. As I proceeded I found 
Some of my neighbours from Anger making for 
the same spot. Some of them were fortunate 
enough to reach this place of safety before the 
final destruction came. Others whom I passed on 








the way were overtaken by the second wave, or 
rushing torrent, and at once found a watery 
grave. 

‘“‘ Breathless with running, I came as fast as pos- 
sible up the densely wooded slopes, and was only 
just in time. The great wave, sweeping all before 
it, was close on my heels as the rising ground 
brought me safely out of its reach. Its fury was 
much spent as it broke upon the hills, but it was 
very powerful even then. But the higher ground 
soon checked its force, and sent it back again 
towards the sea. Of the actual destruction I saw 
but little. I was too much frightened to stop 
and watch the ruin it caused. My one idea was 
to get as high up as I was able, and of course I 
thought of nothing else at the time. 

“There were some terrible scenes afterwards on 
the roads leading into the interior of the island. 
All the natives in the neighbouring sampongs 
turned against us, and refused those of us who had 
escaped the least help or food. Many of the 
Europeans—especially the women—exhausted 
with fatigue, and almost frightened out of their 
lives, were sinking down in a helpless state by the 
wayside. Although the worst was over as regards 
the volcanic wave, many sank down and died on 
the road from exhaustion and neglect. Not only 
did many of the natives refuse to help us in the 
least, but they actually drove us fiercely from their 
houses. The reason of this was that, like all the 
Mohammedans, the Javanese are exceedingly 
superstitious, and attributed their misfortunes to 
us. They said that we Europeans were the cause of 
all their troubles. We had offended Allah, and 
the outburst of Krakatoa, with all its attendant 
horrors, was the result of his vengeance. When 
I asked what we had done to offend their deity, 
they said it was owing to the war which the Dutch 
Government are now carrying on against the 
Acheenese. We were fighting against their 
brethren unjustly on the neighbouring shores of 
Sumatra, and Krakatoa was simply the medium of 
Allah’s retribution. They refused to give us any- 
thing, and threatened to kill us if we did not move 
away at once. 

‘“* Fanaticism had gained so much the upper hand 
among these people that they were on the point 
of marching armed to Anjer and plundering 
it. One poor lady who begged for a drink of 
water merely was sternly refused. She was nearly 
dead with fright and exhaustion, but even that 
made no impression on this ignorant and super- 
stitious race. At last, in sheer desperation, she 
offered two gold rings she was wearing for the 
water. The greedy natives could not stand out 
against such a tempting offer, and, braving Allah’s 
wrath, they complied with her request on con- 
dition that she proceeded on her way immediately. 
One of the doctors at Anjer who managed to 
escape with his wife and child was treated in 
much the same way. He and his family were 
driven off and chased away by the natives, and 
both rice and water were refused them. They 
were on the point of giving up all in despair, when 
one native, more compassionate than the rest, at 
length deigned to point out to us Christian dogs 
(as they called us) a forsaken village, where we 
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obtained some rice and dried fish, and on this we 
subsisted until we fell at length into more friendly 
hands.” 

With such a companion as this at my side our 
three miles drive in the ka-har seemed quickly, 
over. And now at a turn in the road the scene of 
destruction suddenly came in view. Descending 
a little hill, we came into level country, and saw 
at a glance the terrible havoc which the inunda- 
tion had caused. First came the destroyed road- 
way. ‘The well-made road from Batavia to Merak 
—on which we had thus far travelled—now came 
to an abrupt ending. Its metalled track had sud- 
denly disappeared, partly washed away at first, 
and a little farther on completely swept away. A 
ruined bridge was all that remained to show 
where once the road had been. Our ka-har could 
now proceed no farther, and the rest of our ex- 
ploration had to be performed on foot. We were 
still several miles from the coast, but all the land 
between us was perfectly bare of timber. A few 
weeks before, the whole of the country we were 
gazing on was one dense forest of cocoa-nut 
palms, and beneath the shelter of tropical vege- 
tation scores of native kampongs nestled, in- 
habited by many thousands of busy people. And 
now this immense district—fifteen miles long and 
four or five in width—was so completely ruined 
as to be nothing more or less than a huge ceme- 
tery. What a change had come over that thriving 
district on the western shore of Java in so short 
a period! The palm-trees were all thrown down 
—without a single exception torn up by the roots, 
lying in endless confusion one above another. 
The native houses—made of their frail materials 
of bamboo and leaves—were now on the ground, 
just as the receding waters had left them. Be- 
neath the fallen débris lay all kinds of smashed 
furniture, broken cooking utensils, doors wrenched 
from their hinges, and every article of native cos- 
tume in one great indescribable mass. 

A more awful sight could scarcely be imagined. 
One great matter for thankfulness, as the fierce 
rays of a tropical sun beat down upon us, was that 
nearly all the bodies had been recovered and 
buried. It was well for us that our visit had not 
been made earlier, or else the sight would have 
been a still more terrible one. Now and again 
we detected decomposing matter near us, and the 
Malays who were accompanying us said that pro- 
bably many a body still lay concealed- beneath 
the immense fallen masses which lay on each side 
of us, and which they had not yet had time to 
examine. Closely following our guides, we made 
our way very slowly through the ruined district. 
A rougher piece of walking I never experienced. 
The road had completely disappeared, and there 
was no track or footpath in its place. Fallen trees 
lay everywhere, and every few yards they had to 
be scrambled over. By many a défour we tried to 
avoid the masses of fallen débris, and frequently 
these too had to be scaled, or else all further pro- 
gress would have been stopped. Mile after mile 
we slowly picked our way amid these melancholy 
surroundings. Here and there we found our- 
selves hemmed in by pools of water, left in the 
hollows after the wave had receded. Whenever 





possible we waded through these, or if too deep 
for fording a long circuit had to be made. 

But one of the most remarkable facts concern- 
ing the inundation remains to be told. As we 
walked or scrambled along we were much sur- 
prised to find great masses of white coral rock 
lying at the side of our path in every direction. 
Some of these were of immense size, and had 
been cast up more than two or three miles from 
the seashore. It was evident, as they were of 
coral formation, that these immense blocks of 
solid rock had been torn up from their ocean bed 
in the midst of the Soenda Straits, borne inland 
by the gigantic wave, and finally left on the land 
several miles from the shore. Any one who had 
not seen the sight would scarcely credit the story. 
The feat seems an almost impossible one. How 
these great masses could have been carried so far 
into the interior is a mystery, and bears out what 
I have said in previous papers as to the height of 
this terrible wave. Many of these rocks were 
from twenty to thirty tons in weight, and some of 
the largest must have been nearly double. Lloyd's 
agent, who was with me, agreed in thinking that 
we could not be mistaken if we put down the 
largest block of coral rock that we passed, as 
weighing not less than fifty tons. 

It seems very hard to imagine what a great 
volume of water would be required to carry such 
heavy masses so far into the adjacent country. 
The force with which they had met obstructions 
was very noticeable in several instances. In one 
case a bridge had been ruined by being thus 
struck. The keystone of the arch carrying the 
road over a little stream had been struck by a 
piece of rock some twenty tons in weight, and 
this mass had split the brickwork right through 
the centre just like a wedge, and lay finally jammed 
in half across the road. It is not at all probable 
that some of the larger of these coral blocks will 
ever be moved from the spots where the receding 
waters have left them, and they will thus remain 
a standing memorial of the Krakatoa disaster 
in August, 1883. To scientific men they will 
naturally be objects of no little interest, as being 
an index, to some extent, of the power which 
water has as an element of destruction, and also 
as gauging the immense height of the unparal- 
leled volcanic wave. 

Merak, the district through which our path 
thus far lay, w’ , densely populated, and this will 
account for the great loss of life which here 
occurred. Our intelligent Malay guide told us 
something of the difficulties of his task in super- 
intending the workmen who were engaged in 
recovering the bodies of the ill-fated victims. 
About three thousand he considered had been 
recovered in the neighbourhood where we then 
were. Most of them were buried as near as 
possible to the places where they were discovered, 
so that there should be as little carrying about as 
possible. In some cases it was found necessary 
to burn the remains. We could scarcely take a 
step anywhere in one part of the district without 
walking on a grave. Wherever we saw a stake 
driven into the ground we knew that some unfor- 
tunate victim lay buried beneath. 
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Nearer to Merak was the Chinese settlement. 
Their bodies were treated just the same as 
the Javanese—buried or burnt, as was thought 
best at the time. The great difficulty of the 
superintendent was in finding workers for this sad 


| 


task. It was only by sending to distant Aampongs 
that. the services of a sufficient number of coolies 
could be obtained. Some of these soon fell ill and 
died, and thus added a few more to the long rolk 
of victims. 


oO Or 


FIFTY-FOUR FORTY, OR FIGHT. 


T the time when the collision between the 
Russians and the Afghans seemed to render 
war inevitable, Dr. Irenzeus Prime, editor of 

the ‘‘ New York Observer,” recalled a memorable 
scene witnessed by himself in the United States 
Senate. He told in the following personal re- 
collection how war between the United States 
and Great Britain was averted, when the crisis 
seemed as perilous as it did between Russia and 
England. 


The north-western boundary line between the 
United States and the British possessions was in 
dispute. Mr. Polk, the President, in his inaugu- 
ral address had declared our title to the coantry 
of the Oregon “‘ clear and unquestionable.” The 
Democratic party held that the dividing line was 
the latitude of fifty-four degrees and forty minutes 
north. ‘The popular sentiment was condensed 
into the war-cry, “‘ Fifty-four forty, or Fight.” 
The excitement was intense, and the tide seemed 
irresistibly sweeping us into war with Great 
Britain. 

General Cass was a leader in the Senate, and his 
voice was for war. The subject was before the 
Senate while I was sitting in the gallery partaking 
largely of the excitement that raged on the floor 
below. Colonel Thomas H. Benton, the Nestor 
of the Senate, and its most distinguished Demo- 
cratic member, was making a speech in reply to 
Mr. Cass, and against his own party, the Presi- 
dent, and the popular sentiment of the day. He 
had no notes, no books of reference, no maps, but 
with perfect self-command, without hesitation for 
a date or a fact, he went through a detail of his- 
tory, diplomacy, statistical information, going 
back more than a hundred years, establishing the 
position that by the treaty of Utrecht in 1713, 
between Great. Britain, France, Holland, and 
other Powers, the line between the French and 
British possessions had been settled much to the 
south of the one now claimed by the United 
States, and that it was impossible for us who had 
obtained title from France to make good our 
right to go up to 54.40. It was a wonderful 
exhibition of memory as well as intellectual force, 
and when he concluded, having made out his case 
triumphantly, General Cass said, ‘‘The Senator 
has evidently been refreshing himself in history, 
and I am not prepared at this moment to reply.” 


| 








Mr. Benton, holding a glass of water in his hand, 
remarked, “I have not looked at the subject in 
forty years.” 

Turning to a friend sitting by me, I said, ‘‘ There 
will be no war: the question is settled.” History 
says, “‘ The administration’s views were opposed 
with so much force by Mr. Benton that Mr. Polk 
acquiesced and accepted forty-nine as the line.” 
This was satisfactory to Great Britain, and the 
N.W. Boundary Treaty of 1846 established that as 
the northern boundary of the United States and 
the southern line of the British possessions. 

In the interests of peace and in the name of 
Christianity, the dominant influence in the civil- 
ised world, is not this item in history an illus- 
tration of the power of truth and human reason, 
that the nations of the earth may contemplate 
with advantage? The dispute between Russia 
and England is not so hard to compose as was 
ours with Great Britain in 1846. It is now nearly 
forty years since that war cloud darkened our 
horizon, and most of those who were then on the 
stage have passed. away. But I can recollect that 
the people clamoured for war then just as British 
people are now hounding the Government to im- 
merse the world in blood. It is the darkest phase 
of human nature that war is almost always popu- 
lar. Kings and great generals dread it, but the 
outcry of the people bears them into the field of 
battle. 

War is the crime of all crimes. One side or 
the other, oftentimes both sides, are criminal. 
One resolute man in England or in Russia, we 
would think, might stand up and in the name of 
Jesus Christ and humanity roll back the tide of 
Colonel Benton was not a statesman of the 


war. 
highest order of ability. But his will-power was 
prodigious. Probably it was greater than that 


of any statesman who has yet appeared in Ameri- 
can history. When he put his foot down there 
was no human power that could make him take it 
up. Such men are great blessings to a nation 
when they are right. And they are generally 
right when they oppose a resort to arms to settle 
a dispute which it is possible to settle by mutual 
concession or by arbitration. At ali events we 
look with admiration at the conduct of statesmen 
who are willing to stand up as Benton did against 
his own party and the people too when crying out 
for war. 


—— LALO 
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To a Seagull. 


Far and fair 
In the large spaces of the dim blue air, 
Where whirling winds thy snowy plumes upbear, 
Whither away, bold bird? 
Is the high heart in thy soft bosom stirr’d 
By the wide wonder of the breathing deep, 
Whose pulses never sleep ? 


And thou hast pulses, too, 
That throb in unison with the warm blue 
And gleamy silver that the skies renew— 
Liberty and delight— 
The thrill of ecstasy that’s born of flight, 
and all the changes of the sky and sea 
That change, wild bird, with thee. 


Oft have I known 
Thy white wing poised against the storm alone, 
And a stray wildfire from the fading sun 
Ling’ring has loved and lit 
Thy snowy breast with snow more white than it, 
Till on the grim face of the mountain pile 
Thy flight showed like a smile. 


More spirit, then, than bird 
When the storm-music of the main is heard ; 
But I have seen when scarce a foam-bell stirr’d 
And the grey air was still 
As the grey deep—moved by a wandering will 
In ceaseless circles, thou hast shown less fair 
Than the dim, lightless air. 


And when the blue 
Day-dawn has robed the sea in its own hue, 
And flashing sun-gems scintillate anew, 
Then with thy snowy band 
Of brothers, in bird-joys, the glittering strand 
Thou whitenest, like the babe-waves’ creamy flow, 
With flakes more white than snow. 








But most when skies are dark 
Dost thou describe, with frenzied glee, thine arc 
Of wiildering flights, more raptured than the lark 
In myriad fields of morn ; 
And thus, when on the whirlwind’s breast upborne 
Thy soft wild bosom with the wild storm stirr’d, 
I love thee best, bold bird! 


What dreams are thine 
Of hope and gladness, in thy misty shrine 
Of storm-clouds? Does the diamond light divine 
Of liberty, with fires, 
Soft as intense, irradiate thy desires ? 
Dost thou, oh wild storm-lover, fze/ and see 
That thou art glad and free ? 


For this is all our aim ; 
Not love's rose-glory, the far cry of fame, 
The greed of gold, allures with such an aim 
As liberty—that state 
For which in blood and tears we dare a fate 
That slaves would flee, to learn in fruitless pains 
Ourselves are our own chains, 


Dream of the high 
And noble hearts whom song has not let die, 
Though men may look askance and pass them by! 
With thy soft fires is starr’d 
The sad life-history of many a bird 
And many a hero-slave, until set free 
By death and not by thee! 


Red, red the page 
That tells the story, when a struggling age 
Has striven for liberty—aid blood its wage ! 
Tyrants and slaves have died, 
Fetters have fallen, kings ]:id down their pride, 
And still the phantom with its sword and star 
Is beautiful and far. 








TO A SEAGULL. 





And far and fair 
Floats the white sea-king of the ocean air, 
His life a law, but to himself no care. 
His liberty is won 
From wind and waters, storm, and shower, and:sun, 
Wild gentle loves and cares, and joy in flight, 
His nature’s own delight. 


Hast thou, then, bird, in thee 
The spirit of some old wanderer of the sea, 
Who in his northern foam alone was free ? 
Or of some poet-soul, 
Nurtured in wild sea-cavern, whem the roll 
Of sonorous waves to all had made akin 
That liberty can win ? 


Alas ! the king of old 
Who the wide empire of the ocean held, 
Oft stained his innocent northern foam unquelled, 
With blood of liberty ; 
And to the bard beside the singing sea, 
Freedom with sadness made a lifelong moan 
And liberty was lone. 





Only to thee, oh white 
Wave wanderer, is liberty delight, 
For thou art captive to a gentle might 
Which yet thou knowest not. 
Law rules the innocent wildness of thy lot, 
Poises thy wing and gives thee all thy free 
Fair empire of the sea. 


Gentle and wise 
Are they who, most like thee, not with surprise 
Or murmuring greet the wonder of the skies, 
The glory of the earth. 
No foundlings are they, but the free glad birth 
Of Nature’s bosom, full of humble heeds, 
Wild loves, and gentle needs, 


Law is to them no dream 
Of dark rebellion; mingling with the stream 
And harmony of happy worlds, they deem 
Their being best fulfilled 
When to the universal life they yield 
Their own, and cherish but the love and need 
Which Nature first decreed. 


Oh, far and fair 
In the large spaces of the limitless air 
Do thou upon thy snowy plumes upbear 
My spirit with thine own. 
Delight thy law—my liberty is lone, 
Give thou thy wild and gentle joy to me, 
Or take my soul with thee. 





KATHLEEN KNOX, 


RIA 


SUMMER RAMBLES IN MY CARAVAN. 


BY GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. 


CHAPTER I.—-INTRODUCTORY 


O man who cannot live in his house on 
N wheels, cook, eat, and sleep in, on, or 
under it, can say that he is cut out for a 
gipsy life. But to do this you require to have 
your temporary home well arranged 
mulium tn parvo, a domus in minimo. The chief 
faults of the old-fashioned caravan are want of 
space—two ordinary-sized adults can hardly move 
in it without trampling on each other’s toes— 
general stuffiness, heat from sky or stove, or pro- 
bably both combined, and a most disagreeable 
motion when on the road. This latter is caused 
by want of good springs and errors in the general 
build. 
‘‘The man who is master of a caravan,” says 
a writer, “enjoys that perfect freedom which is 
denied to the tourist, whose movements are 
governed by the time-table. He can go where 
he likes, stop when he lists, go to bed at the 
hour which suits him best, or get up or lie a- 
dreaming, knowing there is not a train to catch 
nor a waiters convenience to consult. If the 
neighbourhood does not suit the van-dweller, all 
he has to do is to hitch in the horses and move 
to more eligible quarters. The door of his hotel 





a perfect - 





is always open. There is no bill to pay nor any- 
body to ‘remember;’ and, if the accommoda- 
tion has been limited, the lodger cannot complain 
of the charges. In a caravan one has all the 
privacy of a private residence, with the conveni- 
ence of being able to wheel it about with a facility 
denied to the western settler, who shifts his 
‘shanty’ from the ‘lot’ which he has leased to 
the more distant one which he has bought. In 
the van may, for all the passer-by can discover, 
be a library and drawing-room combined, or it 
may be bedroom and dining-room in one, though, 
as the pioneers in this mode of touring sleep 
under canvas, we may presume that they find the 
accommodation indoors a little stuffy.” 

Now, this sounds very well, but at the pre- 
sent sitting I have my doubts if a gipsy’s—even a 
gentleman-gipsy’s—life be altogether as indepen- 
dent and sunshiny as the sentences represent 
them to be. 

About going where he likes, for instance ? 
Are there not certain laws of the road that forbid 
the tarrying by the way of caravan folks, for a 
longer period than that necessary to water and 
feed a horse or look at his feet? By night, 
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THE SALOON CARAVAN WANDERER. 


again, he may spy a delightfully retired com- 
mon, with nothing thereon, perhaps, except a flock 
of gabbling geese and a superannuated cart-horse, 
and be tempted to draw up and on it, but may 
not some duty-bound policeman stroll quietly up, 
and order him to put-to and ‘‘ move on”? 

Again, if the neighbourhood does not suit, then 
the caravan-master may certainly go elsewhere, 
tf the horses be not too tired or dead lame. 

To be sure, there is inside a caravan all the 
privacy to be desired; but immediately outside, 
especially if drawn up on a village common, it 
may be noisy enough. 

As regards going to bed and getting up when 
he pleases, the owner of a caravan is his own 
master, unless he chooses to carry the ideas and 
customs of a too-civilised life into the heart of 
the green country with him, and keep plenty of 
company. 

Methinks a gentleman-gipsy ought to have a 
little of the hermit about him. If he does not 


love nature, and quiet and retirement, he is un- 
suited for a caravan life, unless, indeed, he would | caravans drawn up on the roadside. 


| 
| 


like to make every day a gala day, and the whole 
tour a round of pleasurable excitement—in other 
words, a farce. 

It is, however, my impression at the present 
moment that the kind of life I trust to lead for 
some months to come, might be followed by many 
who are fond of a quiet and somewhat romantic 
existence, and especially by those whose health 
requires bracing up, having sunk below par from 
over-work, over-worry, or over much pleasure- 
seeking, in the reckless way it is the fashion to 
seek it. 

Only as yet I can say nothing from actual ex- 
perience. I have to go on, the reader has to read 
on, ere the riddle be solved to our mutual satis- 
faction. 


CHAPTER II.—THE SALOON CARAVAN WANDERER—FIRST 
TRIALS—GETTING HORSED. 

RAVELLING through the romantic little 

village of Great Marlow one summer's day 

in a pony-trap, I came suddenly on a row of 

Some flying 
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swings were started just as I approached, and the 
unwonted sight, with the wild whooping and 
noise, startled my horse. He shied and made a 
rather thoughtless but very determined attempt to 
enter a draper’s shop. This resulted in damage 
enough to the trap to necessitate my staying an 
hour or two for repairs. 

I would have a look at the caravans, at all 
events. 

There was one very pretty little one, and, seeing 
me admire it, the owner, who stood by, kindly 
asked if I cared to look inside. I thanked him 
and followed him up the steps. It proved to be 
a good thing of the class, but inside the space 
was limited, owing to the extraordinary breadth of 
the bed and size of the stove. 

I asked the address of the builder, however, 
and wrote to him for an estimate. This was sent, 
but the penmanship and diction in which it was 
couched sent no thrill of pleasure through me. 
Here is a sentence: ‘‘ Wich i can build you a 
wagon as ill cary you anyweres with 1 orse for 
eity pounds, # as. built a power o’ pretty wagons 
for gipsiesy an’can refer you to lots on em for 
reference.” 

Well, to be sure, there is no necessity for a 
builder of caravans being a classical scholar, but 
there was a‘ sad. absence of romance about this 
letter ; the very word “‘ wagon” was not in itself 
poetic. Why could not the man have said “ cara- 
van”? I determined to consult a dear old friend 
of mine who knows everything, C. A. Wheeler, to 
wit (the clever author of ‘‘ Sportascrapiana’”’). 

Why, he said in reply, did not I go straight to 
the Bristol Waggon Company? They would do 
the thing well, at all events, and build my caravan 
from my own drawings. 

This was good advice. So I got a few sheets 
of foolscap and made a few rough sketches and 
thought and planned for a night or two, and thus 
the Wanderer came into existence—on paper. 

Now that the caravan is built and fitted she is 
so generally admired by friends and visitors, that 
I may be forgiven for believing that a short de- 
scription of her may prove not uninteresting to 
the general reader. 

Let us walk round her first and foremost and 
view the exterior. 

A glance will show you (vide illustration) that 





THE SALOON CARAVAN ‘‘ WANDERER ” 


is by no means of small dimensions. From stem 
to stern, without shafts or pole, she measures 
seventeen feet, her height from the ground being 
about eleven feet, and her breadth inside six feet 
fully. 

For so long a carriage you will naturally say the 
wheels seem low. 

This is true; the hind wheels are little over 
four feet, but they are under the carriage. Had 
they been tall they must have protruded beyond 
her considerably, and this would have given the 
Wanderer a breadth of beam which would have 
been awkward onthe road and rendered it im- 
possible to get her through many gateways. 

I might have had a semicircle or hollow in the 
sides of the caravan, in which high wheels could 















have moved without entailing a broader beam, 
but this would have curtailed the floor space in 
the after-cabin, on which my valet has to sleep 
athwartships, and this arrangement was therefore 
out of the question. 

But she must be very heavy? Not for her size 
and strength. Although solid mahogany all round 
outside and lined with softer wood, she scaled at 
Bristol but 30 cwt., and loaded-up she will be 
under two tons. The loading-up includes master, 
valet, coachman, and a large Newfoundland dog, 
not one of whom need be inside on a stiff hill. 

Obeying my instructions, then, the builders made 
her as light as was consistent with strength. The 
wood too is of the best and best seasoned that 
could be had. A firm that builds Pullman cars, 
not only for England but for America, has always 
a good supply of old wood on hand. 

But if the Wanderer does not look light she 
certainly looks elegant. Polished mahogany with 
black and gold mouldings and shutters—jalousie 
—leaves little to be longed for as regards outside 
show, neither does it give a gay appearance. The 
wheels and underworks are dark chocolate, picked 
out with vermilion. The only “ ornament” about 
her is the device on the side, and this is simply a 
sketch of the badge of my uniform cap—crown, 
anchor, and: laurel leaves, with a scroll of ribbon 
of the Robertson tartan—my mother’s plaid. This 
looks quite as pretty and costs less than armorial 
bearings. ¢ 

In the illustration the fore part of the caravan 
is-visible. There .is a splash-board, an unusual 
luxury in carriages of this kind. The dicky is 
very roomy ; the Newfoundland lies here when he 
likes, and a chair can be placed on it, or if rugs 
and a cushion are put down it forms a delightful 
lounge on a fine day, and this need in no way in- 
terfere with the comfort of either the driver or the 
great dog. The driver’s seat is also the corn-bin, 
and holds two bushels. From the broad panel at 
the other side of the doora board lets down at 
pleasure, and this forms still another seat for an 
extra passenger. 

It may also be noticed that the front part of the 
roof protrudes, forming ample protection against 
sun and rain. This canopy is about three feet 
deep. The break, which is handy to the driver, 
is a very powerful one, and similar to those used 
on tram-cars. There is also an iron skid to lock 
one wheel if required on going down hill, and a 
roller besides for safety in stopping when going 
up hill. 

There is a door behind right in the centre, 
similar in appearance to the front door, with mor- 
sels of stained glass let in at the upper corners. 

Both doors have light shutters that are put up 
at night. 

Under the rear door the broad steps are shipped, 
and at each side is a little mahogany flap table to 
let down. These the valet finds very handy when 
washing up. Beneath these flaps and under the 
carriage are a drawer to contain tools, dusters, 
blacking-brushes, and many a little article, without 
which comfort on the road could hardly be 
secured. 

Under the caravan are fastened by chain and 
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padlock a light long ladder, a framework used in 
holding out our after-awning or tent, a spade, and 
the buckets. But there is also space enough here 
in which to hang a hammock. 

In order to give some notion of the internal 
economy of the Wanderer I append a linear plan 
of her floor. 

I may mention first that there is quite as much 
room inside for even a tall man to stand as there 
is in a Pullman car. 

Entering from behind you pass through A, the 
pantry or kitchen, into 2, the saloon. Folding 
doors with nice curtains divide the caravan at 
pleasure into two compartments. C is the sofa, 
upholstered in strong blue railway repp. It is a 
sofa only by day. At night it forms the owner’s 
bed. There are lockers under, which contain the 
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LINE OR PLAN OF THE FLOOR TO SHOW THE FITTINGS. 


bed-clothes, etc., when not in use, as well as my 
wardrobe. J is the table, over which is a dainty 
little bookcase, with at each side a beautiful lamp 
on brackets. Z£ is the cupboard, or rather the 
cheffoniere, both elegant and ornamental, with 
large looking-glass over and behind it. It will 
be noticed that it juts out and on to the dickey, 
and thus not only takes up no room in the saloon, 
but gives me an additional recess on top for 
glove-boxes, hanging baskets for handkerchiefs, 
and nicknacks. The cheffoniere and the doors 
are polished mahogany and glass, the bulkheads 
maple with darker mouldings, the roof like that 
of a first-class railway carriage, the skylight being 
broad and roomy, with stained glass and ample 
means of ventilation. 

The other articles of furniture not already men- 
tioned are simple in the extreme, simple but 
sufficient, and consist of a piano-stool and tiny 
camp-chair, music-rack, footstool, dressing-case, 
a few artful cushions, pretty mirrors on the walls, 
with gilt brackets for coloured candles, a corner 
bracket with a clock, a guitar, a violin, a navy 
sword, and a good revolver. There are gilded 
cornices over each window, with neat summer 
curtains, and also over the cheffoniere recess. 

The floor is covered with linoleum, and a Per- 
sian rug does dity for a carpet. 

The after-cabin contains a rack for dishes, with 
a cupboard above, a beautiful little carbon-sili- 
cated filter, a marble washstand, a triangular 
water-can that hangs above, complete with lid and 
tap, and which may be taken down to be filled at 
a well, a rack for hats and gloves, etc., “neat 
pockets for tea and other towels, a box—my 
valet’s, which is also aseat—and a little flap-table, 
at which he can take his meals and read or write. 
Also the Rippingille cooking-range. This after- 











cabin is well ventilated; the folding-doors are 
shut at night, and the valet makes his bed 
athwartships, as I have already said. The bed is 
simply two long soft door-mats, with above these a 
cork mattress. The latter, with the bedding, are 
rolled up into an American cloth cover, the former 
go into.a Willesden canvas bag and are placed 
under the.caravan by day. 

No tap-coat or anything unsightly hangs any- 
where ;'economy of space has been studied, and 
this goés hand-in-hand with comfort of fittifigs to 
make the gipsy’s life on the road as pleasant as 





THE PANTRY, SEEN FROM BACK DOOR. 


ever a gipsy’s life can be. A glance at the illus- 
trations of our saloon and pantry will give a still 
better idea of the inside of the Wanderer than 
my somewhat meagre description can afford. 
These are from photographs taken by my friend 
Mr. Eales, of Wargrave. 

The Rippingille cooking-range is a great com- 
fort. On cool days it can be used in the pantry, 
on hot days—or, at pleasure, on any day—it can 
be placed under our after-tent, and the che/’s work 
got through expeditiously with cleanliness and 
nicety. Our caravan menu will at no time be a 
very elaborate one. I have long been of opinion, 
as a medical man and hygienist, that plain living 
and health are almost synonymous terms, and that 
intemperance in eating is to blame for the origin 
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of quite as many diseases as intemperance in 
drinking. 





THE SALOON OF THE WANDERER. 


ON GETTING HORSED. 


A correct knowledge of horseflesh. is not one of 
those things that come intuitively to anybody, 
though I have sometimes been given to think it 
did. It is a kind of science, however, that almost 
every one, gentle or simple, pretends to be at 
home in. Take the opinion of even a draper’s 
assistant about some horse you happen to meet 
on the road, and lo! he begins to look knowing 
at once, and will strain a nerve, or even two, in 
order to give you the impression that Ae is up to a 
thing or two. 

But let a young man of this kind only see the 
inside of a stable a few times, then, although he 
can hardly tell the heel from the knee in the genus 
equus, how glibly does he not begin to talk, till he 
almost takes your breath away, about capped 
hocks, side-bones, splints, shoulders, knees, fet- 
locks, and feet, and as he walks around a horse, 
feeling him here or smoothing him there, he verily 
seems to the manner born. 

Ladies are seldom very far behind men in their 
knowledge of hippology. What young girl fresh 
from school can be found who cannot drive ? 
**Oh, give me the reins, I’m sure I can do it.” 
These are her words as often as not. You do not 
like to refuse, badly as a broken-kneed horse 
would look. You sit by her side ready for any 
emergency. She is self-possessed and cool enough. 
She may not know her own side of the road, but 








what does that matter? If a man be driving the 
trap that is meeting her, is it not his duty to give 
place to her? To be sure it is. And as for the 
reins, she simply holds them; she evidently 
regards them as a kind of leathern telephone to 
convey the wishes of the driver to the animal in 
the shafts. 

But a man or woman either may be very clever 
at many things, and still know nothing about 
horses. It is their want of candour that should 
be condemned. Did not two of the greatest 
philosophers the world ever saw, attempt to put 
their own nag in the shafts once. Ah! but the 
collar puzzled them. They struggled to get it on 
for half an hour, their perseverence being rewarded 
at last by the appearance on the scene of the 
ostler himself. I should have liked to have seen 
that man’s face as he quietly observed, suiting 
action to his words, 

“It is usual, gentlemen, to turn the collar 
upside down when slippin’ it hover the ’orse’s 
"ead.” 

But what must the horse himself have thought 
of those philosophers ? 

Now I do not mind confessing that riding is 
not one of my strong points. When on horse- 
back there ever prevails in my mind an uncer- 
tainty as regards my immediate future. And I 
have been told that I do not sit elegantly, that I 
do not appear to be part and parcel of the horse 
I bestride. My want of confidence may in some 
measure be attributed to the fact that, when a boy 
of tender age, I saw a gentleman thrown from his 
horse and killed on the spot. It was a terrible 
sight, and at the time it struck me that this 
must be a very common method of landing from 
one’s steed. It seems to me the wmbra of that 
sad event has never quite left my soul. 

It is due to myself, however, to add that there 
are many worse whips than I in single harness. 
Driving in double harness is harder work, and too 
engrossing, while ‘‘tandem” is just one step 
beyond my present capabilities. ‘The only time 
ever I attempted this sort of thing I miserably 
failed. My animals went well enough for a time, 
till all at once it occurred to my leader to turn 
right round and havea look at me. My team was 
thus “heads and tails,” and as nothing I could 
think of was equal to the occasion, I gave it up. 

Notwithstanding all this, as far as stable duties 
are concerned, I can reef, steer, and box the com- 
pass, so to speak. I know all a horse needs when 
well, and might probably treat a sick horse as 
correctly as some country vets. No, I cannot 
shoe a horse, but I know when it is well done. 

It is probably the want of technicality about 
my language when talking to real professed 
knights of the stable, which causes them to 
imagine “I don’t know nuffin about an ’orse.” 
This is precisely what one rough old farmer, with 
whom I was urging a deal, told me. 

“Been at sea all your life, hain’t you?” he 
added. 

“ Figuratively speaking,” I replied, “‘ I may have 
been at sea all my life, but not in reality. Is 
not,” I continued, parodying Shylock’s speech— 
“Is not a horse an animal? Hath not a horse 
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organs, dimensions, senses, affections, 
passions? Fed with good oats, oftentimes hurt 
by the whip? Subject to the same diseases, 
healed by the same means, warmed and cooled by 
the same winter and summer as a Christian is ?” 

The man scratched his head, looked puzzled, 
and we did not deal. 

But, dear reader, were I to tell one-tenth part 
of the woes I endured before I got horsed and 
while still tossed on the ocean of uncertainty and 
buffeted by the adverse winds of friendly advice, 
your kindly heart would bleed for me. 

I believe my great mistake lay in listening to 
everybody. One half of the inhabitants of our 
village had horses to sell, the other half knew 
where to find them. 

“You'll want two, you know,” one would say. 

I believed that I would need two. 

“‘One large cart-horse will be ample,” said 
another. 

I believed him implicitly. 

“‘T’d have a pole and two nags,” said one. 

“T’d have two nags and two pair of shafts,” 
said another. 

“I'd have two nags,” said another; “ one in 
the shafts and the other to trace.” 

And so on ad nauseam till my brains were all ina 
whirl, and at night I dreamt I was a teetotum, and 
people were playing with me. Perhaps they 
were. 

A friend to whom I appealed one day in my 
anguish cut the Gordian knot. 

*““You’ve got a nut on you?” he remarked 
(he meant my head). ‘ Well,” he said, “‘ make 
use of that.” 

I took his advice. 


feet, 


CHAPTER III.—FIRST EXPERIENCES OF GIPSY LIFE—THE 
TRIAL TRIP—A THUNDER-STOKM ON MAIDENHEAD 
THICKET, 


T was to be our first outing—our trial trip, “ by 
the measured mile,” as navy sailors call it. 
Not so much a trial, however, for the caravan 

itself as for a certain horse that was to be attached 
thereto; and, considering the weight of our house 
upon wheels, I thought it at least doubtful if any 
one horse would be sufficient to do the work. 

The horse in this instance was—a mare. A 

splendid powerful dark bay draught mare, with 
small head, strong, shapely, arching neck, good 
shoulders, and long enough in body not to look 
cloddy. Her tail, about two yards long, had been 
specially plaited and got up for the occasion. 

Matilda, as she was named, had never done 

anything except. ploughing before, unless it were 
an occasional visit to the railway station with a 
load of wheat or hay. But she appeared quiet, 
and took the situation in at a glance, including 
the caravan and its master. We put to, and after 
as much manceuvring as would have sufficed to 
bring a P. and O. steamer away from a Southamp- 
ton pier, we cleared the gate and got fairly under 
way. 

In the matter of provisions the Wanderer was 

amply furnished. We had edibles for the day, and 














enough for a week, my wife having been steward 
and caterer for the occasion. 

My companion voyageurs were the two eldest 
members of my family. Inez (tat 7), Lovat 
(ztat 10), their summer dresses and young beauty 
making them look quite gay. Besides these, I 
had Hurricane Bob, my champion Newfoundland, 
who looked as though he could not quite under- 
stand any part of the business. 

Very slowly at first walked that mare, and very 
solemnly too—at a plough-pace, in fact—and the 
farmer’s man walked soberly on at her neck. A 
rousing touch or two of the light gig whip mended 
matters considerably, and there was far less of the 
** Dead March” in “Saul” about the progress after 
this. Matilda warmed to her work; she neighed 
merrily, and even got into a kind of swinging trot, 
which, properly speaking, was neither trot nor 
tramp, only it took us over the ground at four 
knots an hour, and in pity I made the farmer’s 
man—who, by the way, had his Sunday clothes 
all on—get up and sit down. 

The morning was very bright and sunny, the 
road hard and good, but dusty. This latter was 
certainly a derivative from our pleasure, but then 
gipsies do not have it all their own way in this 
world any more than other people. The wind was 
with us, and was somewhat uncertain, both in 
force and direction, veering a little every now and 
then, and soon coming round again. But a select 
assortment of juvenile whirlwinds had been let 
loose from their cave, and these did not add to 
our delight. 

Matilda had plenty of pluck, only she must have 
thought it an exceedingly long furrow, and at the 
end of two miles suddenly made up her mind to 
go about of her own accord. This determination 
on Matilda’s part resulted in a deviation from the 
straight line, which nearly landed our fore wheels 
in the ditch ; it also resulted in admonitory flagel- 
lation for Matilda. 

Before we had gone three miles the perspiration 
was streaming down the mare’s legs and mean- 
dering over her hoofs, so we pulled up to let her 
breathe. The day was young, it was all before 
us, and it is or ought to be in the very nature of 
every gipsy—amateur or professional—to take no 
note of time, to possess all the apathy of a Dutch- 
man, all the drowsy independence of a garden 
tortoise. 

The children begged for a cake, and Inez 
wanted to know what made the horse laugh so. 

She might well put this question, for Matilda 
neighed nearly all the way. 

‘‘Why, pa,” said Inie, “the horse laughs at 
everything; he laughs at the trees, he laughs at 
the flowers, and at the ponds. He laughs at 
every horse he meets; he laughed at the cows 
cropping the furze, and at the geese on the 
common, and now he is laughing at that old horse 
with its fore feet tied together. What are the old 
horse’s fore feet tied together for, pa?” 

“To keep him from running away, darling.” 

“And what does this horse keep on laughing 
for?” 

“Why, he is so proud, you know, of being har- 
nessed to so beautiful a caravan that he can’t help 
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laughing. He wants to draw the attention of 
every creature he sees to it. He will be sure to 
dream about it to-night, and if he wakes up at any 
time before morning he will laugh again.” 

“‘Oh!” said Inie, and went on eating her cur- 
rant-cake thoughtfully. 

In about a quarter of an hour we had started 
again. Lovat, who had been aft having a view 
from the back door window, came running for- 
ward and said excitedly, 

“‘Oh! pa, there is a gentleman with a carriage 
and pair behind us, making signs and shouting 
and waving his whip.” 

I pulled to the side at once, and the party 
in the waggonette passed, the gentleman who 
handled the ribbons scowling and looking forked 
lightning at us. No wonder, the idea of being 
stopped on the road by itinerant gipsies! 

Well, in driving a large caravan, as you can- 
not look behind nor see behind, it is as well to 
keep pretty near your own side of the road. This 
was a lesson I determined to lay to heart. But if 
seeing behind me was impossible, hearing was 
quite as much so, unless it had been the firing of 
a six-pounder. This, owing to the rattling of 
things inside the van, for this being but our trial 
trip, things had not settled ship-shape. 

It is but fair to the builders of the Wanderer to 
say that an easier-going craft or trap never left 
Bristol. The springs are as strong and easy as 
ever springs were made. There is no disagree- 
able motion, but there is—no, I mean there was 
on that first day—a disagreeable rattling noise. 

Nothing inside was silent; nothing would hold 
its tongue. No wonder our mare Matilda 
laughed. The things inside the sideboard 
jingled and rang, edged towards each other, hob- 
nobbed by touching sides, then edged off again. 
‘The crystal flower-boat on the top made an un- 
easy noise, the crimson-tinted glass lamp-shades 
made music of their own zz /remolo, and the 
guitar fell out of its corner on top of my cremona 
and cracked a string. So much for the saloon; 
but in the pantry the concert was at its loudest 
and its worst—-plates and dishes, cups and 
saucers, tumblers and glasses, all had a word to 
say and a song to sing; while as for the tin 
contents of the Rippingille cooking-range—the 
kettle and frying-pan, and all the other odds and 
ends—they constituted a complete band of their 
own, and a very independent one it was: Arab 
tom-toms would hardly have been heard along- 
side that range. 

With bits of paper and chips of wood I did 
what I could to stop the din, and bit my lip and 
declared war @ oufrance against so unbearable a 
row. ‘The war is ended, and I am victor. No- 
thing rattles now; nothing jangles; nothing sings 
or speaks or squeaks. My auxiliaries in restoring 
peace have been—wedgelets of wood, pads of 
indiarubber, and nests of cotton-wool and tow; 
and the best of it is'that there is nothing un- 
sightly about any of my arrangements after all. 

But to resume our journey. As there came a 


Jull in the wind, and consequently some surcease 
in the rolling storm of dust, we stopped for about 
an hour at the entrance to Maidenhead Thicket. 














The children had cakes and they had books, and 
I had proofs to correct—nice easy work on a day’s 
outing. 

Meanwhile great banks of clouds (cumulus) 
came up from the N.E. and obscured the sun 
and most of the sky, only leaving ever-changing 
rifts of blue here and there, and the wind went 
down. 

Maidenhead Thicket is a long stretch of wild 
upland—a_ well-treed moor, one might call it, 
and yet a breezy, healthful table-land. The road 
goes straight through it, with only the green- 
sward level with the road at each side, then two 
noble rows of splendid trees, mostly elm and 
lime, with here and there a maple or oak. But 
abroad, on the thicket itself, grow clumps of trees 
of every description, and great masses of yellow 
blossoming furze and golden-tasselled broom. 

To our left the thicket ended afar off in woods, 
with the round braeland called Bowsy Hill in 
the distance; to the right, also in woods, but 
finally in a great sweep of cultivated country, 
dotted over with many a smiling farm and private 
mansion. 

Maiden Thicket in the old coaching days used 
to be rather dreaded by the four-in-hands that 
rolled through it. Before entering it men were 
wont to grasp their bludgeons and look well to 
their priming, while ladies shrank timorously 
into corners (as a rule they did).. The place is 
celebrated now chiefly for being a meeting-place 
for ‘*’Arry’s ’Ounds.” 

How have I not pitied the poor panting stag! It 
would be far more merciful, and give more real 
*“‘ sport,” to import and turn down in the thicket 
some wild Shetland sheep. 

Some few weeks ago the stag of the day ran for 
safety into our very village of Twyford; after it 
came the hounds in full cry, and next came prick- 
ing along a troop of gallant knights and ladies 
fair. Gallant, did I say? Well, the stag took 
refuge in a coal-cellar,-from which he was finally 
dragged, and I am thankful to believe that, when 
they saw it bleeding and breathless, those “ gal- 
lant” knights were slightly ashamed of them- 
selves. However, there is no accounting for 
taste. 

Sometimes even until this day the thicket is not 
safe. Not safe to cyclists, for example, on a warm 
moonlit summer’s night, when tramps lie snoozing 
under the furze-bushes. 

But on this, the day of our trial trip, I never 
saw the thicket look more lovely: the avenue was 
a cloudland of tenderest greens, and the music of 
birds was everywhere around us. You could not 
have pointed to bush or branch and said, ‘‘ No 
bird sings there.” It was the “sweet time o’ the 
year.” 

Where the thicket ends the road begins to 
descend, and after devious and divers windings, 
you find yourself in the suburbs ‘of Maidenhead, 
two long rows of charming villas, with gardens in 
front that could not look prettier.’ The pink and 
white may, the clumps of lilac, the leafy hedge- 
rows, the verandahs bedraped with mauve wis- 
taria, the blazes of wallflower growing as high as 
the privet, and the beds of tulips of every hue, an 
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beds of blood-red daisies in the midst of green 
lawns—it was all a sight, I can assure you! It 
made Matilda laugh again, and the children crow 
and clap their tiny hands with glee. 

We passed through the town itself, which is 
nice enough, and near the bridge drew to the side 
and stopped, I walking on and over the bridge to 
find a place to stand for a few hours, for Matilda 
was tired and steaming, and we all looked forward 
to dinner. 

The river looks nowhere more lovely and pic- 
turesque than it does at Maidenhead in summer. 
Those who cross it by train know this, but you 
have to stand on the old bridge itself and look at 
it before you can realise all its beauty. The 
Thames here looks so broad and peaceful, it seems 
loth to leave so sweet a place. Then the pretty 
house-boats and yachts, with awnings spread, and 
smart boats laden with pleasure-seekers, and the 
broad green lawns on the banks, with their tents 
and arbour and bright-coloured flower-vases, give 
this reach of the Thames quite a character of its 
own. How trim these lawns are to be sure! 
almost too much so for my ideas of romance; and 
then the chairs need not be stuck all in a row, 
nor need the vases be so very gaudy. 

I found a place to suit me at last, and the 
Wanderer was drawn up on an inn causeway. 
Matilda was led away to the stable, the after-steps 
were let down, and the children said, ‘‘ Isn’t it 
dinner-time, pa ?” 

Pa thought it was. The cloth was spread on 
the soft carpet, and round it we all squatted— 
Hurricane Bob in the immediate rear—and had 
our first real gipsy feed, washed down with 
ginger-ale procured from the adjoining inn. 

I wonder if the Wanderer really was an object 
of curiosity to the groups who gathered and walked 
and talked around us. 

Younger ladies, I know, were delighted, and not 
slow to say so. 

But I do not think that any one took us for 
hawkers or cheap-Jack people. 

“If I had that caravan, now, and a thousand a 
year,” we heard one man observe, “I'd kick about 
everywhere all over the country, and I wouldn’t 
call the king my cousin.” 

Soon after we had returned from a walk and a 
look at the shops a couple of caravans with real 
gipsies crossed the bridge. 

“Stop, Bill, stop!” cried one of the tawny 
women, who had a bundle of mats for a chest- 
protector. ‘Stop the ’orses, can’t yer? I 
wouldn’t miss a sight o’ this for a pension o’ 
taters.” 

The horses were stopped. Sorry-looking nags 
they were, with coffin heads, bony rumps, and 
sadly swollen légs. 

“Well I never!” , 

“* Sure there was never sich a wan as that afore 
on the road!” 

“Why, look at her, Sally!. Look at her, Jim! 
Up and down, and roun’ and roun’, and back and 
fore. Why, Bill! I say, that wan’s as com- 
plete as a marriage certificate or a summons for 

assault.” 

We people inside felt the compliment. 
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But we did not show. 

‘‘Hi, missus!” cried one; “are ye in, missus ? 
Surely a wan like that wouldn’t be athout a missus. 
Will ye buy a basket, missus? Show your cap 
and your bonny face, missus. Would ye no 
obleege us with just one blink at ye?” 

They went away at last, and soon after we got 
Matilda in and followed. 

With her head towards home, and hard, level 
road, Matilda trotted now, and laughed louder 
than ever. 

But soon the road began to rise; we had to 
climb the long, steep Maidenhead hill. 

And just then the storm of rain and hail broke 
right in ourteeth. At the middle of the hill it was 
at its worst, but the mare strode boldly on, and 
finally we were on fairly level road and drew up 
under some lime-trees. 

The distance from Twyford to Maidenhead is 
nine miles, so we took it as easy going as we had 
done coming. 

We had meant to have tea in the thicket, but 
I found at the last moment I had forgotten the 
water. There was nothing for it but to “ bide a 
wee.” 

We stopped for half an hour in the thicket, 
nevertheless, to admire the scenery. Another 
storm was coming up, but as yet the sun shone 
brightly on the woods beyond the upland, and the 
effect was very beautiful: The tree masses were 
of every colour—green elms and limes, yellow- 
leaved oaks, dark waving Scottish pines, and 
black and elfin-looking yews, with here and there 
a copper beech. 

But the storm came on apace. The last ray of 
sunlight struck athwart a lime, making its branches 
look startlingly green against the dark purple of 
the thunder-cloud. 

Then a darting almost blinding flash, and by- 
and-by the peal of thunder. 

The storm came nearer and nearer, so that soon 
the thunder-claps followed the flashes almost in- 
stantly. 

Not until the rain and hail came on did the 
blackbirds cease to flute or the swallows to skim 
high overhead. How does this accord with the 
poet Thomson’s description of the behaviour of 
animals during a summer thunder-storm, or rather 
the boding silence that precédes it ? 


** Prone to the lowest vale the aerial tribes 
Descend. The tempest-loving ravenscarce 
Dares wing the dubious dusk. In rueful gaze 
The cattle stand,” etc. 


Our birds and beasts in Berkshire are not nearly 
so frightened at thunder as those in Thomson’s 
time must have been, but then there were no 
railway trains in Thomson’s time ! 

The poet speaks of unusual darkness brooding 
in the sky before the thunder raises his tremen- 
dous voice. This is so; I have known it so dark, 
or dusk rather, that the birds flew to roost and bats 
came out. But it is not always that “‘a calm” or 
““boding silence reigns.” Sometimes the wind 
sweeps here and there in uncertain gusts before 
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SUMMER RAMBLES 


IN MY CARAVAN. 





the storm, the leaf-laden branches bending hither 
and thither before them. 

But I digress. 

We came to a part of the road at last where the 
gable end of a pretty porter’s lodge peeped over 
the trees, and here pulled up. The thunder was 
very loud and lightning incessant, only it did not 
rain then. Nothing deterred, Lovat, kettle in 
hand, lowered himself from the dicky and disap- 
peared to beg for water. As there was no other 
house near hand it was natural for the good 
woman of the lodge seeing a little boy with a 
fisherman’s red cap standing at her porch begging 
for water to ask, 

‘* Wherever do you come from ? 

Lovat pointed upwards in the direction of 


” 





the caravan, which was hidden from view, and 
said, 

‘“* From up there.” 

‘“*Do ye mean to tell me,” she said, “that you 
dropped out of the clouds in a thunder-storm 
with a tin*kettle in your hand ?” 

But he got the water, the good lady had her 
joke, and we had tea. 

The storm grew worse after this. 
frightened and asked me to play. 

‘* Do play the fiddle, pa,” she beseeched. 

So, while the 


‘* Lightning gleamed across the rift,” 


and the thunder crashed over head, “‘ pa” fiddled 
even as Nero fiddled when Rome was burning. 


Inez grew 
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SAMUEL WELLS WILLIAMS, 


PROFESSOR OF THE CHINESE LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE IN YALE COLLEGE, U.S. 


EATH has recently removed an American 
scholar, to whom the opening of China to 
European influence and Christian teaching 

nas been largely due. His name may not be 
widely known in England, but this is only one of 
many instances where the greatest work is done 
by those who are little heard of in the wide world. 

Samuel Wells Williams was a native of Utica, 
N.Y. State. His father was a bookseller and 
printer. From his experience in a printing-office, 
combined with much general knowledge, he was 
qualified, while yet under age, to accept an unex- 
pected invitation to superintend the Mission 
press at Canton, where he arrived in October, 
1833. 

At that time there were only three European mis- 
sionaries in China, although several were labouring 
among the Chinese in various Eastern settlements. 
Visits to China had been made by Dr. Gutzlaff and 
others, none of whom obtained afooting similar 
to what the Jesuits had held in former times. 


The three Protestant missionaries were Dr. Mor- : 


rison, who had pursued his solitary labours ever 
since 1807, Mr. Abeel, and Mr. Bridgman, who 
arrived in 1830. A _ printing-press, sent from 
America, was set to work in 1832 by Mr. Bridg- 
man, who then commenced the well-known 
“‘Chinese Repository,” a publication of valuable 
information and wide influence. To this work 
Mr. Williams devoted himself on his arrival, and 
his own contributions in the first twenty years of 
issue were above eighty in number. 

In 1842 he published his ‘‘ Easy Lessons,” a 
work for beginners in the study of Chinese; in 1844 
an ‘‘ English and Chinese Vocabulary in the Court 
Dialect,” both of which volumes long continued to 
be standard educational works. In the same year 
appeared from his pena small manual of “‘ Chinese 
Topography,” of 103 pages octavo, being an 
alphabetical list of all the provinces, departments, 
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and districts of the Chinese Empire, with the lati- 
tude and longitude of each; also his ‘‘ Commer- 
cial Guide,” consisting of a collection of important 
facts in regard to trade with China, a description 
of the open ports, sailing directions, and other 
practical information. This work he re-wrote 
repeatedly, and enlarged as trade expanded, new 
ports were opened, and new treaties formed, until 
in its fifth edition, printed at Hong Kong in the 
year 1863, and containing 653 pages octavo, it 
has become a most valuable source of information 
in all business transactions with the Chinese. 

In 1844 Mr. Williams left China on his first 
visit to the United States, having been eleven 
years in the mission field. Many important 
changes had taken place in that period. The 
control of the East India Company over British 
trade with the empire had ceased in 1834. He 
had seen the last of the artificial system for ad- 
justing foreign commerce in the abolition of the 
““Thirteen Factories” at Canton. The new 
arrangements at Canton, the rise of the opium 
traffic, the first protests of the Government, the 
forming of treaties after “‘the Opium War,” the 
opening of the five treaty ports—all these events 
occurred during Mr. Williams’s first residence in 
China. 

On his return to America (by way of Egypt, 
Syria, and Europe) Mr. Williams found that great 
desire prevailed for fuller information about 
China. He was invited to give lectures on various 
subjects connected with the laws, institutions, 
government, religion, history, ‘education, and re- 
sources of the empire. These lectures attracted 
much attention, and became the basis of his work 
entitled ‘‘ The Middle Kingdom,” first published 
in 1848, of which many editions have since 
appeared. 

Being urged by the officials of the Board of 
Missions and by friends to receive ordination as 
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a minister, he firmly declined. He believed that 
he could be of more service to the cause of Christ 
by remaining a layman, and he was not hindered 
from speaking as well as writing on Christian 
subjects as he had opportunity. 

In 1848 he returned to China, now united in 
marriage to an American lady, who sympathised 
with him in all his work. Until this time no 
foreigners were allowed to bring their wives to 
Canton. He resumed his superintendence of the 
‘Chinese Repository,” and continued its editor 
and publisher till it was discontinued in 1851. 

In 1853 Commodore Perry’s famous expedition 
to Japan took place, and Dr. Williams (he had 
received an honorary degree of LL.D. when in 
America) was invited to join the Commodore as 
interpreter. He had long before studied the 
Japanese language by intercourse with some 
Japanese who were shipwrecked on the Chinese 
coast, and were forbidden to return to their own 
land, as was the law then. He had made more 
than one attempt to visit Japan, but was unable to 
effect a landing. Now the way was open, and he 
made good use of the opportunities, in 1853 and 
1854, to collect materials for interesting papers 
on Japan, published in the journal of the North 
China branch of the Asiatic Society. His services 
during the expedition were so useful that the 
Government at Washington invited him to become 
Secretary of the Legation of the United States in 
China. This office he held for twenty years, 
acting at some times, during the absence of any 
resident Minister, as Chargé d’ Affaires. When he 
resigned his post in 1876 he held the oldest com- 
mission in the American diplomatic service. 
From his long and varied experience he was the 
chief adviser of the successive American Ministers 
at the Chinese Court, and it was through him 
mainly that the difficulties in negotiating the 
treaties at Tientsin in 1858 were overcome. 

One benefit procured by his influence is worthy 
of special and grateful remembrance. The French 
and Russian Governments had secured toleration 
for the Christian religion under the Latin and 
Greek forms, but it was not easy to obtain the 
same privileges for Protestants of various denomi- 
nations. It was only after long and arduous 
efforts by Dr. Williams that the Chinese officials 
were induced to insert in the American treaty, 














and in the British treaty, which was subsequently 
signed, an article securing that toleration to 
Christianity which has been enjoyed in recent 
times. 

Dr. Williams, after the ratification of this treaty 
in 1859, re-visited America, and was there during 
the Anglo-French War with China in 1860, and 
during the American Civil War. He returned in 
1862 to Macao, where he had left his family, and 
in the following year round to Pekin, where he 
remained in residence at the Legation. 

He finally resigned his office, and left China in 
1876. His health in the latter years had been 
much enfeebled, both by his arduous official la- 
bours and by his severe literary studies. The 
offer of the Professorship at Yale College was a 
honourable tribute to one who had so highly dis- 
tinguished himself, and here, among other grati- 
fications, he found himself a colleague of James 
D. Davis, Professor of Geology, the schoolfellow 
and friend of his early days. He had many years 
before resigned his connection with the American 
Board of Missions, but he continued to take deep 
interest in the work, and in 1881 he was chosen 
President of the American Bible Society, and also 
of the American Oriental Society, both of which 
offices he held at the time of his death. 

His last years were largely devoted to the 
revision and completion of his great works, 
“The Middle Kingdom,” and the “Chinese 
Dictionary.” In these volumes he has left the 
valuable results of his labours for above forty 
years in the Chinese Empire. On finishing his 
literary work, he wrote, with pious earnestness, 
‘IT have made my last effort, and I implore the 
blessing of God on my work, which has for its 
object to further Christ’s Kingdom. That isall I 
want.” In the preface to the last edition of “‘ The 
Middle Kingdom ” he spoke hopefully of the cause 
of missions in China, and said that on their suc- 
cess depended “the salvation of China as a people, 
both in its moral and political aspects.” The 
last words he ever wrote for the press were these: 
“‘The promise of the Spirit will fulfil the prophecy 
of Isaiah, delivered before the era of Confucius, 
and God’s people will come from the land of 
Sinim and join in the anthem of praise with every 
tribe under the sun.” Honour to the memory of 
Samuel Wells Williams ! 








Parictics. 
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Some Incidents in the Life of Bishop Percy. 


_ Recently, in the ‘‘Girl's Own Paper,” there appeared an 
interesting sketch of the ‘‘ Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry,” with some facts of the life of Bishop Percy. In the 
account given, no mention is made of the once popular 
ballad, **O Nanny, wilt thou gang wi’ me?” or the reason 
that gave rise to its production. The circumstances, how- 
ever, were of such an unusual character, that they will cer- 
tainly bear telling once more. 


It was in 1771, about six years after the publication of the 
** Reliques,” and at the very height of Percy’s literary fame, 
that Mrs. Percy was summoned to the Court of George 111 
and appointed nurse to the infant Prince Edward, afterwards 
Duke of Kent, and ultimately the father of our present good 
and most gracious sovereign Queen Victoria. Mrs. Percy 
is said to have been a very amiable and excellent woman. 
Miss M. L. Hawkins, in writing of the occurrence, Says ; 
** His Royal Highness Prince Edward's temper, as a private 
gentleman, did not discredit his nurse, for his humanity was 
conspicuous.” 
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It was when Mrs. Percy had fulfilled the duties of her 
high position as personal attendant to the young prince, and 
on her return to the quiet Northamptonshire vicarage of 
Easton Mandit, that Dr. Percy greeted his long absent wife 
with the following verses :— 


**O Nanny, wilt thou gang with me, 

Nor sigh to leave the flaunting town ; 

Can silerft glens have charms for thee, 
The lowly cot, and russet gown ? 

No longer dressed in silken sheen, 
No longer decked with jewels rare ; 

Say, canst thou quit each courtly scene, 
Where thou wert fairest of the fair ? 


**O Nanny, when thou’rt far away, 

Wilt thou not cast a wish behind ? 

Say, canst: thou face the parching ray 
Nor shrink before the wintry wind ? 

O can that soft and gentle mien 
Extremes of hardship learn to bear, 

Nor, sad, regret each courtly scene, 
Where ‘thou wert fairest of the fair ? 


*€O Nanny, canst thou love so true, 

Through perils keen with me to go ? 

Or, when thy swain mishap shall rue, 
To share with him the pang of woe ? 

Say, should disease or pain befall, 
Wilt thou assume the nurse’s care, 

Nor, wistful, those gay scenes recall 
Where thou wert fairest of the fair ? 


* And when at last thy love shall die, 
Wilt thou receive his parting breath ? 
Wilt thou repress each struggling sigh, 
And cheer with sthiles the bed of death ? 
‘ And wilt thou o’er his breathless clay 
Strew flowers and drop the tender tear 
Nor there regret those scenes so gay, 
When thou wert fairest of the fair?” 


When the ballad was first published it is said to have been 
exceedingly popular, and-greatly enhanced the reputation of 
its author, The ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine” for 1780 speaks 
of it as being ‘‘ not undeservedly ” regarded as ‘‘ the most 
beautiful song in the English language.” 

Mrs, Percy was a native of Northamptonshire, and the 
daughter of Barton Gutteridge, Esq., of Desborough. Her 
union with Dr. Percy proved to be a very happy one, though 
clouded over on several occasions with grief and sorrow at the 
loss of some of their children, particularly at the death of 
their only son Henry, a promising young man of twenty 
years of age. The greatest affection existed between hus- 
band and wife, and continued to the end of their days, A 
very pleasing illustration of this fact is given in Pickford’s 
Life of Percy. The incident occurred in Ireland when Percy 
held the see of Dromore. On one occasion, when the bishop 
was from home, a violent storm came on in the evening, and 
was of such a character that the friends with whom he was 
staying earnestly entreated him to remain for the night, but 
the a of the ** Nanny of his Muse” was a more 
powerful magnet than the pleading of kind friends or shelter 
from the tempest, so he ventured forth heedless of the howl- 
ing winds and drenching rain. Subsequently he comme- 
morated the event by wrjting the following lines, which were 
first published in 1867 :— 


‘* Deep howls the storm with chilling blast, 
Fast falls the snow and rain, 
Down rush the floods with headlong haste, 
And deluge all the plain. 








‘* Yet all in vain the tempests roar, 
And whirls the drifted snow ; 
In vain the torrents scorn the shore, 
To Delia I must go. 


‘** In vain the shades of evening fall, 
And horrid dangers threat ; 
What can the lover’s heart appal, 
Or check his eager feet ? 


‘** The darksome vale the fearless tries, 
And winds its trackless wood, 
High o’er the cliff’s dread summit flies, 
And rushes thro’ the flood. 


** Love bids achieve the hardy task 
And act the wond’rous part, 
He wings the feet with eagle speed, 
And lends the lion-heart. 


‘* Then led by thee, all-powerful boy, 
I'll dare the hideous night, 
Thy dart shall guard me from annoy, 
Thy ¢orch my footsteps light. 


** The cheerful blaze—the social hour, 
The friends—all plead in vain, 
Love calls—I brave each adverse power 
Of peril and of pain.” 


Mrs. Percy died on the 31st December, 1806. Her re- 
mains were interred within the Cathedral of Dromore. 
Several poems were published on her decease in the 
‘*Gentleman’s Magazine” at that time, one of them, de- 
scriptive of the graces of this excellent lady, reads thus :— 


** Within the precincts of this silent cell 
Distinguished Percy’s sacred relicks dwell ; 
Whose youthful charms adorn’d the courtly scene, 
And won the favour of a British Queen ; 
Whose moral excellence, and virtues rare, 
Shoné as conspicuous as her face was fair. 

By none throughout a long and happy life 
Was she surpassed as mother, friend, or wife. 
Alike from ostentation free, and pride, 
Humanity her motive, and sense her guide. 
Her charity with constant current flowed, 
And its best gifts so usefully bestowed, 

That, ere her spirit reached its native sphere, 
Her goodness marked her as an angel here.” 


Dr. Percy lived on for five years longer, passing away on 
September 30th, 1811, revered and beloved for his piety, 
liberality, benevolence, and hospitality, by persons of every 
rank and religious denomination. W. P. 





The Skin. 
A Poem BY S1R ALFRED POWER. 


Sir Alfred Power, during a long official career, was the 
main instrument in establishing the present Poor Law system 
in Ireland. His name deserves to be held in honour as that 
of one of those to whom Ireland. owes whatever good govert- 
ment it has had in the last two generations. Sir Alfred 
Power is now an octogenarian, and lives in retirement at 
Dublin. 


There’s a skin without; and:a skin within, 
A covering skit and a‘ining skin ; 

But the skin within is the skin without, 
Doubled inwards and carried completely throughout. 
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The palate, the nostrils, the windpipe and throat 
Are all of them lined with this inner coat, 
Which through every part is made to extend, 
Lungs, liver, and bowels from end to end. 


The outside skin is a marvellous plan 

For exuding the dregs of the flesh of man, 

While the inner extracts from the food and the air 
What is needed the waste of the flesh to repair. 


Too much brandy, whisky, or gin 
Is apt to disorder the skin within, 
While if dirty and dry, the skin without 
Refuses to let the sweat come out. 


Good people all, have a care of your skin, 

Both that without and that within ; 

To the first, give plenty of water and soap, 
To the last, little else but water, we hope. 


But always be very particular where 

You get your water,‘ your food, and your air, 
For if these be tainted or rendered impure, 
It will have its effect on the blood, be sure. 


‘The food which will ever for you be the best 
Is that you like most, and can soonést digest. 
All unripe fruit and decaying flesh 

Beware of, artd fish that is net very fresh. 


Your water, transparent and. pure as you think it, 
Had better be filtered and boiled ere you drink it, 
Unless you know surely that nothing unsound 
Can have got to it over or under the ground. 


But.of all things the most I would have you beware 
Of breathing the poison of once-breathed air : 
When in bed, whether out or at home you may be, 
Always open the windows and let it go free. 


With clothing and exercise keep yourselves warm, 
And change your clothes quickly if caught in a storm, 
For a cold’ caught by chilling the outside skin 

Flies at once to the delicate lining within. 


All you who thus kindly take care of your skin, 
And attend to its wants without and within, 
Need never 6f cholera feel any fears, 

And your skin may last you a hundred years. 


Cowper’s Melancholy Life. 


So much has been said about his mental disorder by Cow- 
per himself, as well as by his biographers, that the impression 
made on most readers is a gloomy and painful one. His life 
is often regarded as a life of melancholy, brightened only by 
occasional lucid intervals. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. As to the périods when he was under medical treat- 
ment there can of course be no question. But these periods 
did not cover a large proportion of his life, and they inter- 
rupted his ordinary occupations less than other illnesses to 
which most men are subject. The more enduring malady 
which for the latter half of his life afflicted him—the despond- 
ency as to his spiritual state and final destiny—might seem to 
call for deeper pity. Yet even in regard to this we are will- 
ing to believe that exaggerated ideas have been held. He was 
almost always occupied, and his occupations were in accord- 
ance with his education, culture, and taste. © There was no 
large margin of idle time left for moodily meditating on his 











own state. His friends Newton and Bull testify that on every 
other matter except his accéptance with God his judgment 
was excellent and his company delightful. To others who. 
knew not his inner trials he never expressed his doubts and 
fears, but spoke and acted like any English gentle- 
man of good birth and breeding. He did not care for 
society in the usuait meaning of the word, preferring qtiet 
study and undisturbed retirement. Thus he passed on the 
whole a happy homely life, such as he has described in the 
Winter Evening of ‘“‘ The Task” as suiting his taste— 


** To me, an unambitious mind, content 
In the low vale of life, that early felt 
A wish for ease and leisure, and ere long 
Found here that leisure and that ease I wished.” 


Above all other pleasant employments the most absorbing 
was poetry, to which much of his time was devoted : 


** Me Poetry (or rather notes that aim 
Feebly and vainly at poetic fame) ;. 
Employs, shut out from more important views, 
Fast by the banks of the slow winding Ouse ; 
Content if thus sequestered I may raise 
A monitor’s though not a poet’s praise, 

And while I teach an art too little. known, 
To close life wisely, may not wast¢ my own.’ 


, 


Even with regard to the last period of his existence, whem 
the feebleness of old age was increasing, we believe his life, 
although overclouded by fear, was not“a life of ‘suffering. 
**It is consolatory to believe,” says Southey, ‘ that during 
this long stage of his malady Cowper was rarely so miser- 
able as he represented himself to be.” If, then, there has 
been an undue extent of pity for him asa sufferer, there is at 
least this compensation, that the sympk&thy felt for him has 
secured all thé wider influence for hig léssons of wisdom and 
virtue. fs 

— . & 


Russia and England in the East.—I.am not of that school 
who view the advances of Russia inte tAsia with those deep 
misgivings that some do. I think Asia is large enough for 
the advances of both Russia and England. Far from look- 
ing forward with alarm to the development of the power 
of Russia in Central Asia, I see no»Yeason why Russia 
should not conquer Tartary any more\than why England 
should. not have conquered India. I only wish: the people 
of Tartary might gain as much advantage by being con- 
quered by Russia as the people of Indja have gained from 
England.—Lord Beaconsfield, { 


Charles James Fox.—If any doubt existed as to the in- 
fluence of Fox at an age when most tyotng men have no. 
greater ability than is displayed by an mverage University 
undergraduate, the following statement by Horace Walpole 
is notable: ‘*I went to the House of Commons the other 
day (March, 1772) to hear Charles Fdx, ‘contrary to a reso- 
lution I had made of never setting my fodtthere again.» The 
object answered : Fox’s abilities are arhazing at so very early 
a period, especially under the circumstances of such a dis- 
solute-life. He was just arrived from Newmarket, and had 
sat up drinking all night, and had not beeh, in bed. How 
such talents make one laugh at Tully’s niles fortan orator, 
and his indefatigable application. His laboured orations are 
puerile in comparison with this boy’s manly reason.” Fox 
was then only twenty-three. He shone as a speaker in Par- 
liament at twenty-one. 


Victor Hugo on Capital Punishment.—In the'** Life. of 
Victor Hugo,” by Mr. G. Barnett Smith, a striking? incident 
is recalled in reference to the poet-patriot’s aversion to capital 
punishment. His son, Charles Hugo, in 1849, was prose- 
cuted for his vehement denunciation of a scene at an execu- 
tion. His father defended him in the Court of Assize, and 
in his speech said : ‘* The real culprit in this matter, if there 
is a culprit, is not my son. It:is I myself—I, who’for a 
quarter of a century have not ceased to battle against all 
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forms of the irreparable penalty—I, who during all this time 
have never ceased to advocate the inviolability of human life. 
. ... Yes, I assert it, this remains of barbarous penalties— 
this old and unintelligent law of retaliation—this law of 
blood for blood—I have battled against it all my life; and 
so long as there remains one breath in my body I will con- 
tinue to battle against it with all my power as an author and 
with all my acts and votes as a legislator! And I make this 
declaration ” (the pleader here stretched out his arm towards 
the crucifix at the end of the hall above the tribunal) ‘‘ before 
the victim of the penalty of death whose effigy is now before 
us, who is now looking down upon us, and who hears what 
I utter,—I swear it, I say, before this sacred tree, on which, 
nearly two thousand years ago, and for the instruction of men 
to the latest generation, the laws instituted by men fastened 
with accursed nails the divine Son of God.” 


Burns’s Poems, Early Editions.—Only 500 copies of the 
first edition of the poems were printed, hence the compare- 
tive scarcity of single copies a century after. This edition 
was printed at Kilmarnock by John Wilson in August, 1786, 
and is entitled ‘* Poems, chiefly in the Scottish Dialect, by 
Robert Burns.” It is a thin octavo of 240 pages, with a 
preface, but no dedication, and has the following lines, genc- 
rally believed to be the poet’s own, on the title-page : 


** The simple Bard unbroke by rules of art, 
He pours the wild effusions of the heart ; 
And if inspir’d, ’tis Nature’s powers inspire ; 
Hers all the melting thrill, and hers the kindling fire.” 
—Anonyinois. 





The second edition, known as the first Edinburgh editior, 
has the same title without these lines, and was printed there 
in April, 1787, ‘‘for the Author, and sold by William 
Creech.” It is an octavo of 368 pages. It was dedicated 
**To the Noblemen and Gentlemen of the Caledonian 
Hunt,” and the volume differs from the first edition in other 
respects—in not having any preface ; by the insertion of a 
long list of subscribers ; and by the introduction cf many 
new poems and songs. Some years ago the editions of 
Burns were estimated at from 100 to 150, but from a catz- 
logue drawn up by Mr. M‘Kie of Kilmarnock it appears 
that they far exceed that number. There are at the presen‘ 
time upwards of 350 different issues, besides American 
editions, and pieces published separately. 


A Remarkable Hen.—The following account of a rather 
remarkable hen is given by a correspondent of ‘‘ Land ard 
Water”: “‘ She is a cross between a game hen and a Brahma 
cock, and was hatched in May, 1882. She commenced lay- 
ing in January of the following year, and laid 189 eggs 
within the twelve months. This year she has laid 156 eggs, 
and is still laying. I may add that she is quite a Cockney, 
having lived on the leads of a public office for the last two 
years, her owner being the hall-porter. She is very fond of 
lying before the fire, stretching herself like a dog. At meal- 
times a chair is placed for her at the table, her food being 
washed down with stout. Possibly it is the latter, combined 
with the warmth of her quarters, that has caused her to lay 
so well. The most curious thing is that a great number of 
the eggs have been laid in the lap of the porter’s wife.” 


Carlyle in Bruges Cathedral.—Few things which I have 
seen were more impressive. Enormous high arched roofs— 
I suppose not higher than Westminster Abbey, but far more 
striking to me, for they were actually in use here—soaring to 
a height that dwarfed all else ; great high altar-pieces with 
sculpture, wooden carvings hanging in mid-air, pillars, balus- 
trades of white marble edged with black marble, pictures, 
inscriptions, bronze gates of chapels, shrines, and votive 
tablets ; above all, actual human creatures bent in devotion 
there, counting their beads with open eyes, or, as in still 
deeper prayer, covered by their black scarfs—for they were 
mostly women—and only their little pointed shoe soles dis- 
tinct to you; all this with the yellow evening sunlight fall- 
ing down over and beneath the new and ancient tombs of the 
dead ; it struck me dumb, and I cared nothing for Rubens 
or Vandyck canvases while this living painted canvas hung 
here before me on the bosom of eternity. The mass was 
over, but these worshippers, it seemed, still loitered. You 








could not say from their air that they were without devotion 
—yet they were painful to me. The fat priests, in whose 
real sincerity, not in whose sincere cant, 1 had more diffi- 
culty in believing, were worse than painful. I had a kind 
of hatred of them, a desire to kick them into the canals 
unless they ceased their focling. Yet at bottom one cannot 
wish these men kicked into the canals, for what would follow 
were they gone? Atheistic Benthamism, French Editorial 
‘*rights of man,” and ‘‘Grande Nation.” That is a far 
worse thing, a far untruer thing. God pity the generation in 
which you have to see deluded and deluding simanlacra, Tar- 
tuffes and semi-Tartuffes, and to stay the uplifted foot. and 
not kick them into the canal, but go away near weeping in 
silence !—Life of Carlyle. 


Carlyle and his Shoemaker.—The following characteristic 
letter was sent by Thomas Carlyle to his shoemaker, a 
worthy Scotchman in the Strand :— ‘ 


**Dear Sir,—Not for your sake alone, but for that of a 
public suffering much in its fee, I am willing to testify that 
you have yielded me complete and unexpected relief in that 
particular ; and in short, on trial after trial, that you seem to 
me to possess, in signal contrast to so very many of your 
brethren, the actual art of making shoes which are easy to the 
wearer, My thanks to you are emphatic and sincere. 

**5, Cheyne Row, Chelsea, *“*T. CARLYLE. 

** ro July, 1868.” 


Canadian Fisheries.—The report on the fisheries of Canada 
for the year 1883 showed a continued improvement in condi- 
tion and yield. The total value of the catch in that year 
was £3,532,957 (taking the dollar at 4s. 2¢.), an increase of 
427,937 over that of 1882; this is exclusive of the catch in 
Manitoba and the North-West territories, for which there are 
no returns, but which may be roughly estimated at £10,000. 
The values of the principal kinds of fish are as follow in 
1883: Cod, £938,981; herring, £471,526; lobster, 
£406,095 ; salmon, £316,276 ; mackerel, £276,976, show- 
ing a considerable advance over the previous year in all 
except lobster, which is smaller by £187,595. These fish 
represent more than 67 per cent. of the value of the total 
catch. Out of*the total value of the 1883 catch, nearly 
$17,000,000, Nova Scotia is credited with more than seven 
and a half millions, New Brunswick with rather less than 
three and a quarter millions, and Quebec under two and a 
quarter millions, British Columbia one and a half millions, 
Prince Edward Island one and a quarter, and Ontario one 
million dollars. The total expenditure for the fishery ser- 
vice was £23,890, of which £12,987 was for general service, 
£5,370 for fish breeding, and £5,533 for maintenance of an 
crmed steamer. We have not seen a later report. 


Dustbins.— During the summer the columns of the ‘‘ Times” 
for some days contained numerous letters of complaint about 
dustbins, and expounding the dangers arising from their not 
being frequently emptied. The editor of the ‘‘ Times” evi- 
dently was unaware that in the City, where his office is, as in 
Edinburgh and other places, the house refuse is removed 
every morning by the dust-carts. Wooden or galvanised 
iron boxes, light enough to be easily lifted, are placed over- 
night or early in the morning outside the houses at the side 
of the roadway. In Paris the street scavenging is far better 
than in London, 2 whole army of cleansers being engaged 
before daybreal:. 


California in Autumn.—A Californian writes: ‘The 
southern portion of the State requires more or less irrigation, 
but the counties of Napa, Sonoma, Santa Clara, Marin, 
Santa Cruz, Monterey, Sacramento, Solano, Lake, and many 
others, can produce the finest cereals, grasses, root crops, 
grapes, and all known fruits, save those that are strictly 
tropical, and with no water excepting what falls in the form 
of rain during the winter months. To-day (October 7th) I 
have been into the vineyards of Napa County, as a member 
of a committee, to get an exhibit of fruits for the New 
Orleans International Exposition, and find bunches of grapes 
weighing fifteen pounds, peaches measuring twelve inches 
round, and other fruits in like proportions. These fruits 
yield a net profit to the grower of from one hundred to three 
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hundred dollars per acre, and I know of orchards this year 
that have yielded a net income of from five hundred to one 
thousand dollars per acre. Our fruit is dried, or evaporated, 
is canned, is preserved in glass, is shipped to New York, 
Chicago, and other great markets ; and the fruit, the raisin, 
the grape industries are but in their infancy. A nurseryman 
from the Eastern States has recently written to a fruit-grower 
here to send him a ‘two-year-old peach-tree by mail!’ In 
our nurseries here, without irrigation, peach-trees one year 
old are from six to eight feet high, and one to two inches in 
diameter! Visitors to California are amazed at her wonder- 
ful productions, and the Eastern States are jealous of us.” 


The Sette of Odd Volumes.—The society of bibliophiles 
who quaintly call themselves ‘* The Sette of Odd Volumes,” 
dined together recently at Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen 
Street, the president, Mr. J. R. Brown, who was addressed 
as his ‘‘ Oddship,” occupying the chair. The Earl of Craw- 
ford and Balcarres and Mr. Waller, the American Consul- 
General, responded for the visitors. Later in the evening 
the president and Mrs. Brown gave a conversazione, at 
which some rare and fine editions of old books and manu- 
scripts were exhibited by Mr. Bernard Quaritch, the librarian 
to the Sette. The most highly estimated of these, at least 
in money value (for it was priced at £5,250), was one of the 
seven known copies of the Fust and Schoeffer Psalter. This, 
the second book printed with a date, issued from the press 
in 1457-9. It is the first work in which large capital letters 
printed in colours were employed, and the book is interest- 
ing as an example of an art disused almost after its invention 
until our own days, 


Optical Experiment.—-A contributor to ‘‘ Cosmos” sug- 
gests a curious optical experiment which may serve to show 
the principle of the stereoscope. If we cut out of black 
paper two similar figures—two crosses, for example—and 
place them, their extremities almost touching, at about three 
inches from the eyes, before a sheet of white paper, we 
shall see three crosses, the middle one being dark and 
completely separate. This phenomenon is explained by the 
simultaneous vision of the two eyes, and it is easy to show 
this by looking at the objects successively with one eye. 
The experiment becomes still more interesting when, instead 
of black figures we employ complementary colours—red and 
green, for example. In this case we must use a dark back- 
ground, and there will appear a white cross in the middle. 


Royal Literary Fund.—The balance-sheet of the Royal 
Literary Fund is somewhat of a curiosity. Last year it re- 
ceived from its landed estate and funded accumulations 
£1,808 7s. 11d., and distributed in relief £1,568 115. 107. 
If the balance of £240, .ad been spent on distribution, there 
would be no particular reason to complain. Sixteen per 
cent. is a large rate, but excusable, considering the smallness 
of the total; but a great deal more was so spent. The 
society raised by subscriptions and donations (including the 
proceeds of the annual festival) a further sum of 
£1,147 15s. 6d., so that its total income was very nearly 
£3,000—almost double the sum given away. Now for its 
actual expenses. These amounted to £869 12s. 3¢., being 
at the rate of 29 per cent. on the income, and of as much as 
55 per cent. on the sums spent on the object of the society. 
—fall Mall Gazette. 


Police of London in 1802.—In a guide to London of this 
date we find these curious statements :—Two of the things 
in London that fill the mind of the intelligent observer with 
the most delight are.the slightness of the restraints of police, 
and the general good order that mutually illustrate each 
other. A few old men (called watchmen), mostly without 
arms, are the only guard through the night against depreda- 
tions ; and a few magistrates and police officers the only per- 
sons whose employment it is to detect and punish depre- 
dators ; yet we venture to assert that no city, in proportion 
to its trade, luxury, and population, is more free from danger 
to those who pass the streets at all hours, or from depreda- 
tion, open or concealed, or have fewer street robberies, and 
scarcely ever a midnight assassination. This last circum- 
Stance is owing to the benevolent spirit of the people, for, 
whatever crimes the lowest orders of society are tempted to 





commit, those of a sanguinary nature are less frequent here 
than, they are in any other country. It is calculated that 2,044 
beadles, watchmen, and patroles are nightly on duty in and 
around the metropolis. The City itself contains 25 wards, in 
which there are 765 watchmen and 38 patroles. Watch- 
houses are placed at convenient distances in all parts, where 
a parochial constable attends in rotation to see that order 
prevails, to receive offenders and deliver them the next 
morning to the sitting magistrate. Travellers who are un- 
able to enter London before dark are subject to two evils 
during the last stage, that of being robbed by highwaymen 
or footpads, or of having their luggage cut from behind their 
carriage. They should, if possible, always make their 
arrangements so as to reach the metropolis by daylight. 


Marriage and Suicide.—A curious incident is noted in re- 
spect to the young woman who, being disappointed in love, 
jumped from the suspension bridge at Clifton (the highest 
bridge in England) into the bed of the River Avon, and 
escaped with very slight injury. Her case, which is of sur- 
gical interest, has in this a psychological bearing, for we are 
informed that before she left the infirmary she received three 
offers of marriage. —British Medical Journal. 

[ We presume that this statement is authentic, being given 
in the official journal of the British Medical Association. It 
would be interesting to know whether the candidates were 
house-surgeons or medical students. An acquitted mutr- 
deress or other person of notoriety is sure of similar offers.] 


Actors, Artists, and Authors.—The different social posi- 
tion of these classes, and of musicians also, in our own day 
and in times not very remote is marked. Moore tells us that 
when Sheridan came to town with his first wife it was a sub- 
ject of earnest debate whether the son of a player could be 
received at Devonshire House, although that player was by 
birth and education a gentleman. An excuse is suggested 
by Miss Berry, when, referring to the society she had seen as 
a girl, she says, ‘‘ Authors, actors, composers, singers, musi- 
cians were all equally considered as profligate vagrants. It 
was not,” she adds, ‘* till late in the reign of George 111 that 
sculptors and painters were received and formed a chosen 
part of the best society in London.” The personal character 
of Dr. Johnson, of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and David Garrick 
did much to alter the tone of public opinion in this matter. 
There was still, however, so large a proportion of what was 
disreputable in the members of these ‘‘ professions,” as they 
assumed be, that only in a few exceptional cases were they 
held in estimation such as is now admitted. In our day all 
social grades are mingled, and the three learned professions, 
law, physic, and divinity, no longer obtain precedence in 
non-official life over engineers, accountants, architects, and 
other respectable callings of more recent origin. The artistic 
and literary professions are to be congratulated on their ad- 
vancement in social position, which they will increase the 
more that Bohemianism is tempered by such character and 
conduct as were exemplified in Johnson and Reynolds. 


Turner and Rogers.—The illustrated editions of Rogers's 
**Ttaly” and of his ‘* Poems” were enriched by engravings 
from designs by the first English painters, including E. 
Landseer, Stothard, Calcott, and Turner. The illustrations 
cost the author about £15,000, and there was a period when 
the speculation threatened to be a losing one. Turner was 
to have received £50 apiece for his drawings, but on its being 
represented to him that Rogers had miscalculated the pro- 
bable returns, the artist (who has been ignorantly accused of 
covetousness) immediately offered to take them back, and it 
was eventually arranged that he should do so, receiving £5 
apiece for the use of them. 


The Tax upon and the Consumption of Alcohol.—The 
‘* Allgemeine Brauer-und-Hopfen Zeitung ” gives the follow- 
ing as being the most recent statistics with regard to the tax 
upon spirits in Europe:—The tax yields a revenue of 
418,725,850 in Russia, of £15,581,290 in Great Britain, of 
£14,508,000 in the United States, of £ 10,603,660 in France, 
of £2, 334,640 in North Germany, of 41,890,450 in Holland, 
of £1,062,400 in Austria-Hungary, and of £681,200 in Bel- 
gium. This is equivalent to 9s. per head of the population 
in Holland, 8s. 6d. in Great Britain, 6s. inthe United States, 
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$s. 6d. in France, 4s. 6d. in Russia, 2s. 4d. in Belgium, 
Is. 3¢. in North Germany, and 7d. in Austria-Hungary ; 
while the consumption per head of alcohol is given as 2} 
gallons in Denmark, 2 galions in North Germany, 14 gallon 
in Russia, rather less than 14 gallon in Austria-Hungary, 14 
gallon in Belgium, 1} gallon in France and Holland, 1 gallon 
in Sweden, two-thirds of a gallon in Great Britain, and rather 
less than two-thirds of a gallon in the United States. The 
comparatively small consumption per head in Great Britain 
is due, we suppose, to the larger proportion of beer con- 
sumed. It would have been instructive to know the rate in 
Scotland and Ireland separately, where beer is less drunk 
than in England. In Shakespeare’s time the Englishman 
headed the list, if we judge by the song of Iago, of which he 
says in reply to the inquiry of Cassio, ‘‘I learned it in Eng- 
land, where, indeed, they are most potent in potting ; your 
Dane, your German, and your swag-bellied Hollander are 
nothing to your English.” 


Anti-Vaccination.—In one of our midland large towns Dr. 
Jenner was recently hung in effigy ; a horse and a cow were 
exhibited in waggons as the sources of Jenner’s poison ; and 
a coffin on an open bier symbolised the result of Jenner’s dis- 
covery! These and other features proved that the demon- 
stration was not simply against compulsory vaccination, but 
represented entire disbelief in this defence against small-pox. 
To argue with such people is useless, nur will they, give 
credit to facts and statistics. Here is one fact which can be 
easily verified. In the metropolitan small-pox hospitals there 
are nearly 370 officials, on an average, constantly exposed to 
infection, Only one case is on record of the disease occur- 
ring. In the Highgate Hospital, says Mr. Goode, whose experi- 
ence extends over nearly half a century, there has never been 
a single case among the officials, with the exception of a tem- 
porary gardener, who refused to be re-vaccinated. The 
statistics from the German army, from the police and other 
bodies, at home and abroad, leave no room for the least doubt 
in any rational mind. At the same time the facts as to occa- 
sional injury and death from vaccination are not to be ques- 
tioned. The occurrence of such cases leads us, not to decry 
vaccination, but to advocate greater care in all public arrange- 
ments for its efficiency, and also the permission of larger dis- 
cretion in medical officers to delay or even to dispense with 
the operation in cases where constitutional weakness or other 
good reason justifies interference with the routine required by 
law. 


Army Mismanagement and Mortality—In a recent 
memoir of Mr. Flower, now superintendent of the Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington, it is stated that he 
was assistant-surgeon in the 63rd Regiment at Sebastopol. 
During the early months of the siege officers and men alike 
did not take off their clothes for ten weeks, day or night. 
For the first three weeks they slept every night in the open 
air. Half the regiment died in four months, and a large 
number more were sent home invalided, including Mr. 
Flower. In recent campaigns, as in the first of the Egyptian 
expeditions, there was less absence of materials for shelter, 
but the mismanagement seems to have been scarcely less. 
Inquiry was suppressed, but the fact stated in the ‘‘ Times ” 
by Miss M. Whately, of Cairo, has not been explained, that 
regiments were camped on malarious soil, which the lowest 
natives would not occupy, and no provision was made for 
raising the body above the damp soil. The more that we are 
proud of the gallantry and endurance of the British soldier, 
the more shame should be felt at the want of care in the 
army authorities. The losses by disease always greatly ex- 
ceed those from casualties in war. 


Sir Julius Benedict.—By the death of Sir Julius Benedict 
(June 5th, wt. eighty-one) a link is severed which con- 
nected the music of our day with that of past generations. 
The veteran composer, who has passed away, after fifty years’ 
public life in England, was first known to the musical world 
as a pupil of the famous Weber, through whose influence he 
became director of the Royal Opera in Vienna at an un- 
usually early age. He then held a similar place as director 
of the lyric stage at Naples, and it was there that Madame 
Malibran, then in the height of her fame, advised him to 
‘settle in London, as the surest place to seek wealth and repu- 
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tation. He took the advice, and for more than half a cen- 
tury he has taken a leading part in mdst of the events of the 
musical world. In lyrical dramas, in oratorios, classical and 
popular concerts, and every department of vocal and instru- 
mental art, he has been a recognised leader and organiser. 
His name is associated with those of most of the celebrities 
of the present century, from his first teacher, Hummel, 
seventy years ago, to our own day. He had personal recol- 
lections of Weber, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Malibran, Grisi, 
Jenny Lind, Balfe, Dolby, Clara Novello, and others famous 
as composers or artists. His own original works were of 
wonderful range, from the oratorio of ‘‘ St. Peter” to the 
lighter operettas and cantatas, the mere titles of which would 
require much space to enumerate. His annual concert of 
classic and popular music has for fifty years been one of the 
events of the London season. He was honoured with many 
foreign decorations, and in 1871 the title of knight from the 
Queen bore testimony to the esteem in which he was held 
both for his artistic accomplishments and his personal worth. 


Madeira Wine-growing.—The system of viticulture in 
Madeira differs from that of most wine-growing countries. 
There are no large vineyards, the vines being grown by small 
holders, or farmers, over a cane lattice-work a few feet from 
the ground, called the ‘‘latada,” It is customary for the 
merchants to buy the produce of a vigeyard while the grapes 
are still on the vines, instead of waiting till they are con- 
verted into ‘* must ;” but they depute a responsible agent to 
see that picking does not commence till the right moment, 
and to supervise the work up to the time of the delivery of 
the ‘“‘must” into their cellars. After being picked the 
grapes are thrown into a press standing in the vineyard, and 
are then trodden by barefooted natives, who indulge in all 
sorts of wild and fantastic capers. The ‘‘ must” is then 
carried down from the hills in goat skins, from which it is 
emptied into casks in the shippers’ stores. Here it remains 
undisturbed until after fermentation has taken place, when 
about three per cent. of brandy is added. The wines now 
require careful attention and judicious racking and fining 
They are rarely shipped until three years old.— Wine-trade 
Circular. 


Free Registries for the Unemployed.—It is proposed to 
keep at the offices of local registrars of births, deaths, and 
marriages free registries of the unemployed, open to all who 
had resided six months in their respective parishes, and who 
might be known or recommended to the registrar. This plan 
has been tried in a populous rural parish, with the result 
that in the four months during which the registry had existed 
about seventy persons obtained permanent work through its 
agency out of about one hundred and ten entered by the 
registrar as requiring employme: An abstract of the 
registry is advertised periodically m the local papers, and 
circulated on post-cards among local employers. Our corres- 
pondent proposes to affiliate the local registries to a central 
office in the county town for exchange of information as to 
vacancies and unemployed applicants, so as to facilitate 
migration of labour to the district where the vacancies are 
registered. It is claimed that such local registries would 
enable workmen to market their labour more advantageously 
than by the present haphazard tramp for work, guided by 
vague reports from their fellow-workmen, or by the gossip of 
the pot-house bar. Such registries for adult workmen might 
also be made available to record vacancies for apprentices, 
and reliable information concerning emigration.—/a// Mail 
Gazette. 


Farming Statistics and Prospects in England.—In Great 
Britain, where capital and income are larger per head of 
population than in any other European country, the agricul- 
tural classes constitute little more than twelve per cent. of 
the entire community, while the industrial classes are fifty- 
seven per cent., the professional and domestic rather more 
than twenty-one per cent, and the commercial not much more 
than eight per cent. In the United States the agricultural 
classes are rather more than forty-four per cent. of the total 
population, and the industrial only twenty-two per cent. A 
comparison of these figures will show how small is the 
proportion of agriculturalists in Great Britain, and the natu- 
ral inference is that, living in the midst of a population of 
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four hundred and forty-six souls to the square mile, English- 
men connected with the land, either as owners or tenant- 
farmers, ought to make a better living than their far more 
mumerous congeners in such countries as France and the 
United States. Forty-eight per cent., or nearly one-half of 
the French population, and forty-four per cent. of the 
American, were agriculturalists in 1882, against a little more 
than twelve per cent. in this country. Surely the British 
farmer ought to make a better fight of it than he has lately 
done. He lives within easy reach of the best markets in the 
world ; the island which he inhabits is intersected by more 
railways and canals than any other area of the same size ; the 
consumption of meat, butter, poultry, milk, eggs, fruit, vege- 
tables, and malt liquors is larger per head of the British 
population than in any other European country ; and, taken 
altogether, our climate and soil are unsurpassed for agricultu- 
ral purposes. In addition to these natural advantages, the 
English farmer enjoys opportunities for gaining instruction in 
scientific agriculture which none of his foreign rivals possess. 


The Carpet Manufacture of Philadelphia.—The city of 
Philadelphia is now the leading seat of the carpet manufac- 
ture in the United States, if not of the world. A recent 
report shows that it turns out almost every grade known to 
the trade, from the cheap and coarse rag carpet to the high- 
priced and delicately wrought velvet fabric. The growth of 
the industry has been very rapid. At the present time the 
total, number of establishments engaged in the production of 
carpets, mats, and rugs in Philadelphia is 336, with a capital 
of $0,232,675, employing, when running full time, 11,308 
hands, who received for wages last year $4,628,059. The 
value of the material used amounted to $11,706,893, produc- 
ing 32,536,180 yards of carpets, and nearly 2,000,000 mats 
and rugs. There are 6,354 looms in the city, of which 3,872 
are worked by hand, and 2,482 are run by steam. Of the 
hand looms, 1,567 are engaged in the manufacture of rugs 
and mats, and 2,305 are employed on in-grain-carpets. Of 
the power looms, 1,700 are devoted to the production of 
extra supers and three-ply carpets, while 722 are engaged on 
tapestry, Brussels, Wilton, and other superior qualities. 
Little more than twenty years ago almost the whole of the 
carpets of a superior kind were imported from England and 
the Continent. If protection has caused this growth of native 
industry, it is not surprising that America is not yet ripe for 
holding free trade doctrines. When for their own interest 
the Americans will be sharp enough to alter their present 
policy. 


Primitive European Races.—Among the human remains 
discovered in recent times none have more interest than 
those discovered in 1858 at Cro-magnon, in the valley of the 
Vésére in Southern France. Three men, a woman, and a 
child had all been buried in the cave. From their remains 
it is seen that the race was unusually tall, and bore equally 
little resemblance to the Neanderthal or ‘‘ Canstadt” type, 
or to the modern Eskimo. The best preserved skulls—those 
of an old man and a woman—are finely proportioned, with 
large, high foreheads, and a great cerebral capacity. 
M. Broca stated that of the man to be fully 1,590 cubic 
centimétres, or 96°99 cubic inches ; and Dr. Pruner-Bey says 
of two of the male skulls and that of the female, they ‘‘ have 
a cranial capacity much superior to the average of the pre- 
sent day.” It may remind us of Mr. Alfred Russell Wallace’s 
remark that ‘‘natural selection could only have endowed 
savage man with a brain a little superior.to that of an ape, 
whereas he actually possesses one very little inferior to that 
of a philosopher.” 





The Chronicle of Limburg.—Heinrich Heine, whose songs 
were once so popular, for several years at the close of his life 
was a solitary bedridden invalid. He could still write, and 
in one of his latest works makes this touching allusion to 
a song-writer spoken of in the old Chronicle of Limburg. 
“*This chronicle,” he says, “ is very interesting for those who 
desire information about the manners and customs of the 
middle ages in Germany. It describes, like a ‘ Journal des 
Modes,’ the costumes both of men and women as they 
came out at the time. It gives also notices of the songs 
which were piped and sung about each year, and the first 
lines of many a love ditty of the day are there preserved. 
Thus, in speaking of A.D. 1480, it mentions that in that 














year through the whole of Germany songs were piped and 
sung, sweeter and lovelier than all the measures hitherto 
known in German lands, and that young and old—espe- 
cially the ladies—went so mad about them that they were 
heard to sing them from morning to night. Now these songs, 
the chronicle goes on to say, were written by a young clerk, 
who was affected by leprosy, and who dwelt in a secret her- 
mitage apart from all the world. You know, dear reader, 
what an awful malady in the middle ages this leprosy was, 
and how the poor creatures who fell under this incurable 
calamity were driven out of all civil society, and allowed to 
come near no human being. Dead-alive, they wandered 
forth, wrapt up from head to foot, the hood drawn over the 
face, and carrying in the hand a kind of rattle called the 
Lazarus-clapper, by which they announced their presence, 
so that every one might get out of their way in time. This 
poor clerk, of whose fame as poet and songster this ‘ Chronicle 
of Limburg’ has spoken, was just such a leper, and he sat 
desolate, in the solitude of his sorrow, while al] Germany, 
joyful and jubilant, sang and piped his songs. Many a time, 
in the mournful visions of my nights, I think I see before 
me the poor clerk of the * Chronicle of Limburg,’ my brother 
in Apollo, and his sad, suffering eyes stare strangely at me 
from under his hood ; but at the same moment he seems to 
vanish, and clanging through the distance, like the echo of 
a dream, I hear the sharp rattle of the Lazarus-clapper.” 


Education Code and Revised Instructions.—It is part of 
the system which was adopted at the introduction of the New 
Education Code in 1882 that once a year the practical work- 
ing of the Code should be considered and discussed by the 
school inspectors upon whose shoulders falls the task of 
seeing that its regulations are duly carried out. The whole 
of England and Wales is parcelled out into ten great divisions, 
over each of which is placed a senior inspector. These 
divisions, again, are each cut up into districts, eleven districts 
onan average going to each division. The oversight of each 
district is entrusted to one or more ordinary inspectors, to- 
gether with a staff of sub-inspectors and inspectors’ assistants 
numerous enough for its efficient management ; the whole of 
the inspectoral body numbering ten senior inspectors, 111 
ordinary inspectors, 27 sub-inspectors, and 142 inspectors’ 
assistants. In the early spring of each year the senior in- 
spector gathers around him all the inspectors of every grade 
in his division. In the conference so constituted the details 
of the actual working of the Code are closely scanned, sug- 
gestions are made for the more effectual administration of 
its several regulations, and a report of the proceedings is 
adopted and entrusted to the hands of the senior or presiding 
inspector. Ata subsequent conference of the senior inspectors 
the various suggestions sent up from the ten divisions are 
reviewed, and, when thought desirable, changes in the mode 
of administering the Code are recommended as the basis for 
the revised instructions afterwards to be issued to every 
inspector from the department. The revised instructions 
recently put in circulation are the final result of all this care- 
ful deliberation and expression of views, and as giving what 
may be considered as the official interpretation of the Code 


in 1855.— Zimes. 


Swallowing Land.—In a Temperance conference in the 
Free Church Assembly at Edinburgh, Major M‘Leod, Esk- 
bank, said that he remembered when he was in the army 
there was only one teetotaler besides himself at the time, 
while when he left India eight thousand soldiers were total 
abstainers. They heard a great deal of agricultural depres- 
sion, and that depression was undoubtedly very great, for 
every one who drank a glass of whisky swallowed a yard of 
the best land in Scotiand. Was the House aware that any 
one who drinks a glass of whisky swallowed thirty-two yards 
of crofters’ land ?—and he left the House to judge, if they 
signed the pledge, how soon they would present every crofter 
in the Highlands with a croft. 


Coke the First of Holkham.—Having occasion lately to 
refer to the translation of Xenophon’s “ Anabasis” by 
Edward Spelman, Esq., I found the Dedication to the Right 
Honourable Lord Lovell to contain some curious points. 
High compliments are paid to his lordship’s learning and 
taste, and Holkham is described as ‘‘an Athenian country 
house,” from its treasures of art and its refined elegancies. 
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The owner had at the same time the foresight ‘‘to leave the 
person who, according to the course of nature, would suc- 
ceed to these momiments of taste, qualified to relish the pos- 
session of them. ‘This you have effectually provided for by 
taking care that as Nature has made Mr. Coke heir to your 
understanding and the Law to your fortune, his education 
should make him so to your accomplishments.” The most 
amusing point in the Dedication is the following : ‘* I remem- 
ber, when we were fox-hunters, and a long day’s sport | 
rather tired than satisfied us, we often passed the evening 
reading the ancient authors; when the beauty of their lan- 
guage, the strength and justness of their thoughts, for ever 
glowing with a noble spirit of liberty, made us forget not 
only the pains but the pleasures of the day.” So it is clea 
that all fox-hunting squires were not of the type of 
roaring reeking heroes of the chase ” described by Addiso 
and Cowper. The famous agriculturist familiar to us as Mr. 
Coke of Holkham was created Earl of Leicester in 1837. He 
had long been a bulwark of the Whig interest and friend of 
Earl Grey and other leaders of the Reform time. The pre- 
sent earl, born in 1822, succeeded in 1842. The present in- 
cumbent of Holkham is a son of Professor Napier, the Whig 
editor of the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review ” in the days of Grey and 
Coke, M. 


ss 


Quarrelling.—In the depth of a forest lived two foxes, who 
never had a cross word with each other. One of them said 
one day, in the politest fox language— 

** Let’s quarrel.” 

‘* Very well,” said the other, ‘‘as you please, dear friend ; 
but how shall we set about it?” 

*€ Oh, it cannot be difficult,” said fox number one. 
legged people fall out ; why should not we?” 

So they tried all sorts of ways, but it could not be done 
because each would give way. At last number one brow; 
two stones. 

‘* There,” said he, ‘*you say they’re yours, and I'll say 
they're mine, and we will quarrel and fight and scratch. Now 
I'll begin. These stones are mine.” 

‘* Very well,” answered the other, gently, 
welcome to them.” 

‘* But we shall never quarrel at this rate,”’ 
jumping up and licking his face. 

** You old simpleton, don’t you know that it takes two to 
make a quarel any day?” — Zhe Welcome. 


*S Two- 


“vou are 


cried the other, 


Queen Elizabeth’s Prayer-book.—There was lately on view 
at Mr. Joseph’s gallery in Bond Street a very curious and, it 
would seem, genuine relic of Queen Elizabeth. This is a 
small Prayer-book, 3in. by 2in., in which the Queen has 
written in a very neat hand, on sixty-five leaves of vellum, 
prayers in English, Greek, Latin, French, and Italian. The 
inside of the shagreen case, which is adorned with ruby 
clasps, contains a pair of miniatures of the Queen and the 
Duc d’Alengon, painted by Nicholas Hilliard, and the book 
is evidently a gage d’amcur prepared by the Queen for her 
suitor, probably about 1581, when, as readers of Mr. Froude 
will remember, she announced to her Court that she had 
accepted him for husband. The prayers are very auto- 
biographical ; the writer speaks of herself as *‘drawing my 
blood frem kinges,”’ and thanks God for “‘ passing me from a 
prison to a pallace,” and ‘‘ placing me a Souveraigne Prince 
over thie people of England.” The history of the book can 
be traced from James 11, who gave it to the Duke of Ber- 
wick, whence it passed to Horace Walpole, and afterwards 
to the Duchess of Portland. At her sale, in 1786, it was 
bought for Queen Charlotte for 101 guineas. She left it to 
one of her ladies-in-waiting, from whom it was acquired by 
the late Duchess of Leeds ; thence it passed into the late 
owner’s hands. It is described in Walpole’s ‘* Anecdotes of 
Painting,” in his account of the famous miniaturist Nicholas 
Hilliard. 


Panics in War.—Sir H. Maxwell related the following in 
the House of Commons on the authority of an eye-witness :-— 
A battalion of old soldiers on the return from India were 
intercepted at the Cape and brigaded with two battalions of 
young soldiers from England. They were bivouacked 
shortly after the battle of Rorke’s Drift in line of columns on 
a hill side. In front of each battalion lay pickets, and in 





front of them batches of friendly Zulus. One night one of 
the Zulus let off his rifle by mistake. The result was a panic. 
The pickets ran in. The old regiment from India—High- 
landers—fell in as steadily as on their own barrack parade. 
The other two regiments of young soldiers fell into the wildest 
confusion. They began firing on every moving object, and 
incredible and discreditable as it might seem, ao fewer than 
ten thousand rounds of ammunition were fired before these 
regiments were restored to order. The result was that five of 
our own men and fifteen or sixteen friendly Zulus were killed. 
A similar panic occurred in the Suakim Campaigns. One 
night a stray mule approached a zereba or encampment. 
Three shots were quickly fired. ‘‘ The whole battalion flew 
to arms, and instantly there burst from all sides of the square 
a tremendous fusillade, which would have destroyed every 
living thing within range of the zareba. Colonel Huyshe at 
once gave the order tu the bugler to sound ‘ Cease firing !’ 
and the din subsided as suddenly as it had risen. Now and 
again a sharp shrill cry comes from the bush—no doubt from 
parties of the enemy seeking their outlying wounded. No 
attack has been made, and the only sounds that break the 
deep silence besides those which I have spoken of are the 
occasional stamp of a horse, and the groan of a wounded 
camel, and the only light seen is that of a match as some of 
the men light their pipes.” 


Secret Police of New York.—Referring to the article in our 
June number on the secret police of Paris, a correspondent 
calls attention to the following statement, by an Irish writer, 
in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century” of October, 1884, on ‘* Emi- 
grant Life in New York.” ‘* Talking one evening with the 
member of a benefit club, the weather being warm and he 
being in his shirt sleeves, I noticed a silver badge, worn on 
the breast, and asked the meaning. ‘ This,’ said he, ‘is a 
deputy-sheriff's badge. I am a long-shore man, and go to 
my work every day. IfI see any crime committed, in the 
street or elsewhere, I can at once clap the fellow on the 
back and arrest him. I can arrest a policeman when I show 
this badge.’ I then learnt that in the city of New York 
five hundred men are thus chosen as deputy-sheriffs, men 
belonging to all classes of life. The badge is hidden, and 
the men attend to their ordinary business ; but, in virtue of 
their office, they act in fact asa detective force, having power 
even over the open guardians of the peace. Such a system, 
if well ‘carried out, must be of the utmost importance in a 
city like New York, always swarming with a fluctuating 
population ; and the trust it implies in the conduct of 
citizens, even of the poorest class, tends to raise that class.” 

If this statement is correct, it explains much of the pre- 
ferente shown by the Irish to their position in America 
over that at home, where the idea of government is always 
associated with rule from a lofty and alien class, in which the 
people have no part. It also affords a useful suggestion for 
the improvement of our own police system in London and 
other large towns. We donot remember this organisation of 
‘* under-sheriffs ” being mentioned in books of American 
travel, but it has the ring of old English popular government 
about it. 


What Goethe received for his Works.—A controversy on 
this subject has been long going on in Germany, and will 
perhaps be settled by a communication lately published in 
the Leipsic ‘* Gazette for the Book Trade,” by H. Boehlau, 
a bookseller of Weimar, who has had the opportunity of re- 
ferring to documents held by Goethe’s family, and also the 
books of J. G. Cotta, of Stuttgart, the poet’s publisher. 
From these it would appear that between 1795 and his death 
in 1832 Goethe received from Cotta 223,969 florins (about 
£20,054), and his heirs down to 1865 the further sum of 
about £23,233 ; making for the seventy years from 1795 to 
1865 a total of 443,277. 


Really !—David Wilkie and Stewart Newton, R.A., were 
walking home after a dinner-party, when the following, dia- 
logue occurred : — Newton: Well, we have had a plea- 
sant evening, Wilkie. Wélkie: Raily. Newton: But you 
were very silent. Wilkie: Raily? Newton: In we 
heard you say only one word. JWilkie: Raily. Newlony 
There it goes again! Why, Dawvid, you never do say any 
thing but “‘raily”! Wilkie: Raily? 
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THE “LEISURE HOUR” ADVERTISEMENT SHEET 


“ LEISURE HOUR” PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 





IL—ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


The Prize of Ten Guineas for the best Paper on ENGLAND UNDER QUEEN ELIZABETH 
and ENGLAND UNDER QUEEN VICTORIA has been awarded to RogBerr Cor.Lerr Cowe tt, 
Addingham, near Leeds. 

The Prize of Five Gutneas for the second Paper in the same Competition has been given to 
Miss SARAH ELiIzaBETH Davies, Cardiff. 

165 Essays were submitted, representing all classes and ages. The youngest competitor gave his age 
as twelve; the oldest as seventy-six. A good average of work was maintained in a large proportion of 
the Essays. There were a considerable number of lady competitors. 

II.—The Prize of Two Guineas for the best Acrostic Lines on the names of any SIX 
CLASSICAL ENGLISH POETS is awarded to Miss ETHEL BLatR OLipHant, Datchet, near Windsor, 

And the Prize of One Guinea to the Rev. T. L. Lincuam, Fordham Rectory, Colchester. 

There were seventy-nine Competitors, of ages ranging from twenty-one to eighty-seven. The six 
poets selected by the largest number were Milton, 64; Shakespeare, 57; Wordsworth, 40; Cowper, 34; 
Spenser, 31; Tennyson, 28. 


III—THE COMPETITION IN DRAWING. 


The Prize of Ten Guineas has been awarded to Miss Mary THERESA SADLER, Hackney ; and that 
of Five Guineas to Miss AGNES MALDEN, Ventnor. 
It should be stated, however, that the number of Drawings sent in was small. 


IV.—MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 


The Prize of Ten Guineas for the best Original Setting of LONGFELLOW’S POEM, “THE 
SINGER,” is awarded to JouN More Smieton, Broughton Ferry, N.B. 

The Prize of Five Guineas to GEORGE FREDERICK Horan, Dublin. 

A Third Setting, recommended for Mention, is by T. Hacue Kinsey, West Derby, near Liverpool. 


Sir Julius Benedict had consented to adjudicate, and the compositions were already in his hands, when 
his lamented death occurred. In these circumstances, Lady Benedict kindly gave the final award, so 
confirming the judgment of Mr. Myles B. Forster, the Organist of the Foundling Hospital, who had 


previously examined them. 








The Prize Competitions, or a selection from them, will appear in the “ Leisure Hour.” 





BROWN & POLSON'S CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 


AND IS DISTINGUISHED FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
Nore.—Purchasers should insist on being supplied with BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR. Other kinds 
asserting fictitious claims are sometimes offered for the sake of extra profit. 
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T. WALTON, Analytical Chemist, Haverstock Hill, London. 











To face End of Matter. 

















THE “LEISURE HOUR” ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 





BOOKS FOR SUMMER TIME AND HOLIDAYS. 


THE HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE; 


Or, Leisure Thoughts for Busy Lives. 
Fine Engravings. 


By the Rev. J. R. VERNON, M.A., Rector of St. Audries, Bridgwater. 
New Edition. 


With numerous 
6s. 6d. elegantly bound. 


**I never saw anything more gracefully or rightly done—more harmoniously pleasant in text and illustration.”.—Mr. Ruskin. 
“The author may have a quiet eye, but it is also keen and observant ; he draws from the stores of a well-read, kindly, and thoughtful mind, and paints 


the wondrous and varied page of old Mother Nature with delicacy and true poetic taste. 


shelf." —Standard. 


He should be placed next to Wordsworth on every student's 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Random Truths in Common Things. Occasional 
Papers from my Study Chair. With numerous Illustrations 
by eminent Artists. Imperial 16mo. 7s. bevelled boards, 


gilt edges. 
“*It seems even better than ‘The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.’”—Mr. 
RuskIN. 
* Full of sound sense and good advice.”—7 mes. 


Ingleside and Wayside Musings. A Conm- 
panion Volume to ‘‘ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” With 
numerous fine Engravings. Imperial 8vo. 6s. bevelled 
cloth boards, gilt edges. 

* A collection of musings or essays, illustrated with the same fidelity to 
nature and excellency of workmanship which elicited the approbation of 
so distinguished a judge as Mr. Ruskin.” —/ohn Budd. 








Familiar Talks with 
Mrs. Dyson, Author of 
With Engravings. 3s. 62. 


Apples and Oranges: 
Children on Fruits. By 
** Children’s Flowers,” etc. 
cloth boards, gilt edges. 
A most interesting book for children. Lessons of the highest value are 
drawn from familiar objects, and taught in a way likely to prove very 
attractive to young readers. 


The Young Botanist. 


tions. 2s. cloth boards. 


With numerous IiIlustra- 





~ SEASONABLE GIFT BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Children’s Flowers: The Friends of their 
Rambles and Play. With Fine Floral Illustrations by 
Giacomelli and Whymper. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth 
boards. 

The Home Naturalist ; or, Practical Instruction 
for Collecting, Arranging, and Preserving all kinds of 
Natural Objects. By HARLAND CouLtas.. Profusely 
Illustrated. Imperial 16mo. 4s. cloth boards, gilt edges 





. Remarkable Adventures from Real Life. 


THE LEISURE HOUR LIBRARY. 2s. Each. With Engravings. 


6. Birds and Bird Cife. 


Cloth boards. 


11. The Ferrol Family, and other Tales. 


I 

2. Sea Sketches about Ships and Sailors, 7. Barthel Winkler, and other Tales. 12. Frank Layton: A Story of Australian 
Sunday tn Many Land 8. C ial T. Life. By G. E. SarGenr. 

saat espe » Commercial Tales and Sketches, 13. Fairley-cum-Forelands : Village Tales. 

4. A Race for Life, and other Tales. 9. Shades and Echoes of Old London. 14. Adventures Ashore and Afloat. 

5: Cedar Creek. A Canadian Tale. 10. Original Fables and Sketches. 15. The Exile’s Trust. By Frances Browne. 








THE “SUNFLOWERS” SERIES 
OF BOOKS FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


1. Sunflowers. A Story of To-day. By G. C. 
GEDGE. With four Illustrations. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
of 


2. Carola. By Hespa Srretron, Author 
** Jessica’s First Prayer,” etc. With Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


cloth boards. 
3- Leonore Annandale’s Story. By Miss E. 
Crown 8vo, 55. 


EVERETT GREEN. With Illustrations. 
cloth. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
4. The Two Crowns. By Ectanton Tuorne, 
Author of ‘‘The Old Worcester Jug,” &c. With Illustra- 
tions. 35. 6d. cloth. 


THE ANECDOTE SERIES. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Gordon Anecdotes: A Sketch of the Career, 
with Illustrations of the Character, of Charles George 
Gordon, R.E. By Dr. MACAULAY. Is. 6d. cloth boards. 

** There is no book which gives in brief compass so complete and so faith- 
ful a picture as this collection of anecdotes by Dr. Macaulay.”—7he 

Academy. 

** Both for its subject and its skilful condensation these ‘Anecdotes’ 
should be popular.” —Saturday Review. 


Luther Anecdotes : Memorable Sayings and 
Doings of Martin Luther. Gathered from his Books, 
Letters, and History, and illustrating his Life and Work. 
By Dr. MacauLay, Editor of “The Leisure Hour.” 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 

** A charming little book, not too big, not dull.” —Churchman. 

**A capital collection of anecdotes. Many will read these stories who 
would never wade through a biography.”—Rev. C. H. SpurGEon, in Sword 
and Trowel. 

Wycliffe Anecdotes. Compiled by the Rev. S. G. 
GREEN, D.D. With Illustrations. 1s. 6d. cloth. 

“Contains, in a compendious form, most of the notable facts about 
Wycliffe." —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A clear and concise account of the great Reformer’s career.”— 
Manchester Examiner. 


Wesley Anecdotes. By Joun TEeEtrorp, B.a, 
With a Portrait and Illustrations. 1s. 6@. cloth boards. 
‘The anecdotes are excellently selected from all available sources, and 
admirably arranged. Not even Luther's life affords so many incidents full 
of interest, and also of instruction, as the life of Wesley—incidents often 
piquant, sometimes inspiring, sometimes pathetic."—London Quarterly 
Review. 











STORY BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


The Doctor’s Experiment. By the Author of 
*“*Under Fire.” With Illustrations. 55. cloth gilt. 

** A wholesome story of schoolboy life."—Saturday Review. 

‘There is not a schoolboy who would not find pleasure in this book.”— 
Schoolmaster. 
Under Fire. 

Himself and other Enemies. 


Straight to the Mark. A Story for Old and 
Young. By the Rev. T. S. MILLINGTON, M.A., Author of 
** Boy and Man,” etc. Illustrations. 55. cloth gilt. 


The Franklins; or, The Story of a Convict. By 
GEOEGE E, SARGENT, Author of “‘ The Story of a City 
Arab,” etc. Illustrations. Imp. 16mo, 5s. cloth, gilt edges. 


The Captain’s Story; or, Jamaica Sixty Years 
Since. With an account of the Emancipation. 
Illustrations. Imperial 16mo, 5s. cloth, gilt edges. 


Max Victor’s Schooldays: the Friends he Made 


The Story of a Boy’s Battles against 
Illustrated. 45, cloth gilt. 


and the Foes he Conquered. By the Author of ‘* My School- | 
Imperial } 


fellow, Val Bownser,” etc. With Illustrations. 
16mo, 3s. 6d. bevelled boards, gilt edges. 





HOLIDAY READING.; 








wT fey BY 


Now Ready. Price Sixpence. 


SHEETS 0° DAISIES, 


Now Ready. Price Sixpence. 


THE BOY’S OWN 


EXTRA 
The Extra Summer Part 
SUMMER PART, — 
GIRL’S OWN PAPER, 
Containing Sixty-four Pages 
of Holiday Reading, with Sixty-four Pages of Seasonable 





Numerous Illustrations. Reading, Suitably Illustrated: 





ORDER AT ONCE OF ANY NEWSAGENT; 


Or send seven penny stamps /or either (or thirteen penny stamps _/or both), 
and they will be forwarded direct from the publisher, Mr. J. TARN, 
56, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





LONDON: THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


E.C. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





Anno Domini; or, A Glance at the World into 
which Messias was born. By J. D. Craic Houston, 
B.D., of Belfast. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth, bevelled 
boards, red edges. 

A clear, interesting account of the Social, Religious, and Political 
State of the Greek, Roman, and Jewish people at the time of the Birth 
of our Lord. Much valuable information is given only to be found in 
large and expensive books of reference. 


Just PusuisnHep. Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth boards. 


Work and Adventure in New Guinea, 1877 
to 1885. By James CHALMERS, of Port Moresby, and 
W. Wyatt GILL, B.A., author of “‘ Life in the Southern 
Isles,” etc. With a Map, and many Illustrations. 
This book describes seven years of work along the South-Eastern Coast of 
New Guinea, the part over which the English Protectorate has just been 
roclaimed. Mr. Chalmers knows more of New Guinea than any other 
uropean, 
“ Altogether this volume should prove a welcome addition to our in- 
formation about New Guinea.”—A theneum. 
“‘ The volume is so brightly written that it is more interesting than many 
a novel; while its information is so full, so varied, and so valuable, that it 
must rank as the standard work on the subject.”—Nonconformist. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth boards. 
Old Highways in China. By IsABELLE 


WILLIAMSON, of Chefoo. Illustrations and Map. 


** Mrs. Williamson writes naturally, and with ease. She has much that is 
interesting to say, and we have no hesitation in recommending her book to 
those who wish to read something new about an old subject.”"—Saturday 
Review. 

“This book, written as it is by an acute and experienced observer, and in 
a pleasant and lively style, is certainly well worth reading.” —Sfectator. 

“* One of the most instructive and entertaining works of the kind we have 
ever met with.” —Schoolmaster. 


Protestant Missions in India, from their Com- 
mencement in 1706 to 1882. By the Rev. M. A. SHERRING, 
M.A. Newly revised and brought down to date. By the 
Rev. E. Storrow. With four Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
cloth boards. 


“ This book has already taken its place as the standard authority on the 
subject.”—British Quarterly Review. 

“ Renovated and improved, with four useful maps, in one compact and 
well-printed volume. It is instructive and interesting from many points of 


view.”"—Daily News. 
Mahomet and Islam. A Sketch of the Prophet’s 


Life from Original Sources, and a brief Outline of his 
Religion. By Sir WiLtttaAM MutIR, K.Cc.s.1., formerly 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces of India, 
author of ‘* The Life of Mahomet,” ‘* Annals of the Early 
Caliphate,” etc. With Illustrations and a large Map of 
Arabia. Crown 8vo. 45. cloth boards. 


“A précis of the author's larger works, but it is a Jrécis done by the 
author, which makes all the difference.” —Saturday Review. 

“Will be useful to those who wish to know the outline of Mahomet's 
career in a few words.” —St. James's Gazette. 


BY-PATHS OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. 


“The volumes which the Committee of the Religious Tract Society is 
issuing under the above title fully deserve success. Most of them have 
been entrusted to scholars who have a special acquaintance with the subjects 
about which they severally treat."—T7he Athenaeum. 


Babylonian Life and History. By E. A. Wattis 
BUDGE, B.A., Camb., Assistant in the Department of 
Oriental Antiquities, British Museum. Illustrated. 35. 
cloth boards. 

Seconp Epition. Revised, Now Ready. 


Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments. 
By A. H. SAYCE, M.A., Deputy Professor of Comparative 
Philology, Oxford, etc. With Facsimiles from Photographs. 
3s. cloth. 


Cleopatra’s Needle. A History of the London 
Obelisk, with an Exposition of the Hieroglyphics. By the 
Rev. J. KinG, Lecturer for the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


Recent Discoveries on the Temple Hill at 
Jerusalem. By the Rev. J. KinG, M.A., Authorised 
Lecturer to the Palestine Exploration Fund. With Maps, 
Plans, and Illustrations. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


Galilee in the Time of Christ. By Srtau 
MERRILL, D.D., author of “‘East of the Jordan,” etc. 
With Map. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

[ Just Published, 














A Glance at the Italian Inquisition; or, A 
Sketch of Pietro Carnessechi: His trial before the Supreme 
Court of the Papal Inquisition at Rome, and his Martyrdom 
in 1566, Translated from the German of LEopoLD WIRTE 
by Joun T. Betts. Witha Frontispiece. Octavo. 2s, 
cloth boards. 

This little work sketches the life of a noble Italian Christian man 


who liv d in the 16th century, and who was finally martyred. The 
account of his life gives a picture of the difficulties and trials endured of 
those who, in Italy, in the 16th century, tried to ‘‘ walk in the light ;” 
and the account of his trial and condemnation shows how utterly 


opposed to all Evangelical truth the Papacy was at that time. 


Madagascar and France. With some Account 
of the Island, Its People, Its Resources and Development. 
By GeorGE A. SHAW, F.z.s., London Mission, Tamatave. 
With many Illustrations anda Map. Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth 
boards. 

** Altogether this is the most satisfactory and comprehensive work of its 
kind regarding Madagascar that has appeared in England for several years. 
It is excellently illustrated, and the outline map is sufficient to indicate most 
that is required for reference.” —A theneunt. 

‘* A substantial and in every way satisfactory book—thorough alike in its 
history, its sociology, and its natural science.”—Sfectator. 

“* A graphic sketch of the chequered history of the Malagasy.”— 7¥mes. 

*‘An extremely interesting account of this great island.”"—CAristian World. 


Among the Mongols. By the Rev. James 
GILMOUR, M.A. (of Peking). With Map and numerous 
Engravings. Demy 8vo, 6s. cloth boards. 

“ There is a charm in the quiet way in which the modest missionary tells 
of his life in Tartar tents, of the long rides across the grassy plain, and of 
the daily life of the nomads among whom he passed so many years.”— 
Fortnightly Review. 

“* A really remarkable chronicle of travel and adventure.”—Glode. 

“We cordially recommend Mr. Gilmour's racy book.” — The Academy. 


Italian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. New Edition. Revised, 
with additions by S. G. GREEN, D.D. Profusely Illustrated. 
New Edition. 8s. handsome cloth, gilt. 

“The more we turn over the pages of this book, the more we like it. 
Italy is the theme of a great deal of fine writing and fine painting, but the 
plain descriptions and accurate drawings here really tell us more about it 
than a library of inspired poems and a gallery of ideal paintings.”— 7imes. 

New Epition. Profusely lilustrated with superior Engravings. 

Sea Pictures. By Pen and Pencil. Contains the 
Sea in Poetry—Physical Geography of the Sea—The Sea in 
History, and the Harvest of the Sea. 8s. handsome cloth, 
gilt edges ; or 25s. in morocco, elegant. 

Mr. Ruskin says :—** This beautiful book is far the best I have ever 
seen on its subject, and will be a most precious gift-book for me.” 

The Times says :—*‘ Opening this tempting volume with the idea ef skim- 
ming it, we have read it almost from the first page to the last. It has told 
us much we never knew before, and it has put in a fresh and enjoyable form 


all with which we had fancied ourselves most familiar.’ 


Canadian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By the Marquis of LoRNE. With numerous Fine Engravings 
by E. WHYMPER, from Sketches by the Marquis of LorNgE, 
Sypngy HALL, and others. Imperial 8vo. 8s. handsome 
cloth ; or 25s. in morocco, elegant. 

** Canadian Pictures’ is both a pretty and aninstructive book. It would 
be a mistake to regard it as a mere ornament of the drawing-room table. It 
will undoubtedly answer this purpose, and give a pleasing occupation to any 
one who may a turn over its leaves. But to the reader who takes it 
more seriously, it will convey also a large amount of solid information.”— 
Guardian. 


Historic Landmarks in the Christian Cen- 
turies. By RicHarp HEATH. With eighty-four Illus- 
trations. Quarto. 10s. handsome cloth, gilt edges. 

“* Full of information.”—/ohn Bull. 

**Mr. Heath has acquitted himself well.”—Saturday Review. 

** A most acceptable gift-book.”"— Western Morning News. 

“ Calculated at once to give a bird's-eye view of History, and to impress 
its most important events strongly on the memory.”—S/andard. 
Scottish Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 

By Dr. S. G. GREEN. Profusely Illustrated by PERCEVAL 
SKELTON, MACWHIRTER, Boot, WHYMPER, and other 
eminent Artists. 8s. handsome cloth ; or 25s. morocco. 

“This volume will be prized in Scotland as an evidence of what Scotland 
is, and out of Scotland as affording knowledge of places and of scenery of 


singular beauty.”— Scotsman. 

** An excellent book for the drawing-room table.”"—S?. James's Gazette. 
A Junior Class Prize, or a pretty Birthday Gift for Children of from 
Five to Nine or Ten Years of Age. 

Storyland. By Sypney Grey. With thirty-two 
Illustrations by ROBERT BARNES. Engraved and Printed 
in Colour by EpMunD Evans. Quarto, 6s., handsomely 
bound in coloured paper boards. 

The stories in this volume are above the average in interest, and the 

illustrations make it a unique volume. No better gift-book for a child 

could be desired. 





Visitors to London during the Inventions Exhibition are requested tocall at the Reticious Tract Society’s RETAIL Derérts, 
London : 65, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD (Opposite the Northern Entrance to the Cathedral), and 164, PICCADILLY. 
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THE COLD MEDAL of the International Health Exhibition, London, 1884, has been awarded for ( 


BENGER’S mSESTiV FOOD 


ome and Highly Nutritive Food, distinguished from all others 


For Infants, Children, and cavanes. The Landon Stecical Record says" Untioabtedly = Great eavance on 


any previou s attempt in this direction. We have given it in very many Cl 








SENGERS FUSS Sat a ery — byt} a 0 v6. Gh, an OF, and » OF May cases with the most marked benefit.—It is invaluz able.” : 
be had direct from the Manufacturers, Reports by Te Lancet and other leading Medical Journals accompany 


MOTTERSHEAD & CO. [S. PAINE & F. B. BENGER), uancmnsrsn. each tin. 


POSTAL NOTICE. aren. THE 6 ' 
The Home Postage of this part is TWOPENCE. At this rate it may 
also be sent to any part of Europe, to the United States, or to Canada. 4 


The Postal Union, recently formed, has not only reduced the Postal Rates 

to the above-mentioned Countries, but it has also considerably reduced 

many other Foreign Postal Rates, and for a small sum the Monthly Parts 

may be sent to many an out-of-the-way place where friends will eagerly Is eemeneee « on a — ante el fx the Enclo: 
wd : Ze : Ton . present style of dress, the shape being perma- 

welcome the Monthly budget of Interesting and Useful Literature. _Any nently retained by a series of narrow whale- illustré 
Bookseller or Newsagent will arrange to forward the parts, or they will be bones placed diagonally across the front, gra- 

sent direct from the Publishing Office, on receipt of Post Office Order for dually curving in, and contracting the corset JEV 

at the bottom of the busk, whereby the size 
of the figure is reduced, the outline improved, 


Magazines and Postage. 
a permanent support afforded, and a fashion- 


N E W B | OG R A P H | C A L TR ACT. able and elegant appearance secured 


a : The celebrated PATENT TAPER BUSK 
Dr. Bugenhagen, the Minister of Wittenberg. used is THE MOST SUPPLE and COM- 
By the Rev. GEORGE WILSON, M.A., F.L.S. With Portrait. FORTABLE OF ALL BUSKS. 
New Biographical Series. No. 22. Id., or 8s. per 100. 


Inferior imitations are so numerous, that it 
is necessary to see that the name, W. THomas, 
is stamped inside the Corset. 
A graphic and interesting sketch of the minister and friend of Luther and 
Melancthon, and organiser of churches. Will be read with interest in 
connection with the four hundredth anniversary of his birth recently cele- 


W. THOMAS, 
brated in Germany. 


71, Queen Victoria Street 
— (Late of 128 and 129, Cheapside), 
j LONDON: THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 
J. THaAEOBALD & CO.”’S LATEST SUCCESS. 


And may be purchased of Drapers and Milliners. 
THE AMATEUR’S PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERA, FOR INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHY. 


, Cameras only. and without an apparatus or chemicals whatever. Ours is 
S WE EXPECTED, the | EVERYTHING COMPLETE. 























oO yertise ins 
by agg ag a a Photography is a most fascinz ting art, and is now being largely practised by 
Camera, has created quite a sen- the > gentry and nobility, and many ladies also have become quite professionals 


at it. 
It is not only amusing, but pleasing and useful, to be able at any moment to 
take photographs of scenery, houses, friends, models, pet animals, seaside 


sation ; and the large number of 
Cameras we have sold, and the 





gS saya bee polly sonpens views, &c., &c. Why pay a photographer 5s. 6d., 8s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. dozen 
eed a no fear but that they for photographs, when you can take them equally well at a cost of 1s. doz.? 

will—in fact, have already— | The Amateur’s Photographic Camera No. 1 measures 6in. square, and 

become a decided success. consists ¢ a strong, well-made Camera, wood Body, powerful Lens, Brass 

Many persons have written to Fittings, Brass Cap, Focusing Tube, Dark Shutter and Slide, Focusing Glass, 

P Packet of Dry Plates, Packet of ag Papers, two Bottles of De- 


us saying, ‘I know nothing of 
veloping Solution Bottle Gold Solution, Box of Fixing Crystals, Cards for 
photography ; are you sure I can Mounting, Printing Frame, Elastic Bands, Glass Roller, and full instructions, 





k Z 
= Po a complete. Carriage free, 15s. This apparatus will really take perfect 
“Yes, photography has under- Photographs, carte-de- visite size, indoors or outdoors. 
gone 4 complete change the last The Amateur’s Camera No, 2 is the same size, but with stronger Lens, 
year or two, and any one now, by yb wid _— finish throughout ; also having larger supply of Chemicals. 
ag » 25 
simply following out the falland The Amateur Camera No. 3 is double size, being made for taking cabinet- 45 yas 
ee erfect photographs equal size Photogrs aphs, and consequently has double size Lens, very superior for 
toa os A her.” Tien say finish, double Shutter, and all other apparatus as given with Nos. 1 and 2, 6/6 
EL poet cy Sa rAg but double size. Price, carriage free, 50s. This is good enough for any FREE 


‘*But proper Cameras cost £5, 


47, and £10, how ca you of offer one as good for 15s.?” Why, because we 
buy everything direct from the makers that must be bought, and most of the 


Photographer to set up in business with. 
Specimen of Carte de Visite Portrait taken with the Amateur Camera by PARGEL 
an Amateur, post free, €d. ; cabinet size, 1s. 





apparatus we make up ourselves at a very trifling cost. An expensive Camera Scene inestanion oe wee - 
: ns could make a good living with one of these Cameras. ‘ 
has a lot of unnecessary brass screws, plated fronts, &c., &c., which have | ne Am immediately, as we ioe sevens waluemn sualien Gast On recei 
nothing to do with the photograph, and simply make the Camera more Cameras, and no vexations delays occur. C 
expensive. All orders should be sent within twent ht d fi broad), 

y-eight lays (except rom abroad), as 

vse everthing that ic necesay, apd rely onan immense sale to ray | ye¥pcne guarantee ws apply ew as fie paccesneeeekaemadeten |B Sen 
. | Ww oO mention the name 0} 

Please note that many Cameras advertised for 305., 40s., and 60s., are | widely Ikagwo. Carriage abroad ss. extra. Please t JOH 


J. THEOBALD & CO., Wholesale Manufacturers, 6 & 7, Bath Place, Kensington High Street, Kensington, London, W. 


Established in Kensington-over Fifty Years. Telephone 3218. 








Ask your Ironmonger for the New Illustrated Catalogue—FREE. 


WRIGHT & BUTLER’S 


PATENT 


Oil Cooking Stoves. 


Real Utility, Economy, Safety, Comfort, Efficiency, Portability, 
Absolute Safety one Freedom from Smell and Dirt. 








Eee 


S ae “s / \ The Cooking for a Large or - Small Household effected at a trifling Cost. 


—_——~ 


Do not be deceived by untried Novelties. All WRIGHT & BUTLER'S 
STOVES are guaranteed to be thorougly efficient. 


& To Face page 3 of Wrapper 
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/ORKSHIRE RELISH. 





The most Delicious Sauce in the World. 


** Makes the daintiest dishes more delicious.” 


GOODALL’S EGG POWDER. 











Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. each. 
The only Substitute for Eggs 
yet discovered. 


One Sixpenny Tin will go as far as Twenty Eggs. Sold in 1d. Packets, and 6d. and ts. Tins. 


Proprietors : 


illustrated, called ‘‘ Goop THINGs,’ 


GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Custards without Eggs, and at Half-Price. 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


Makes Delicious 
In boxes, 6d. and 1s, each. 


For 100 Excellent and Palatable HOUSEHOLD RECIPES 
Write tt GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds, 


Enclosing a penny stamp for postage, when you will be presented with a valuable book of 100 pages, bound in cloth, and fully 
MADE, SAID, AND DoNE FOR Every HOME AND HouseEHoLp. 


Please mention this Magazine. 





JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


Oriental 


WHITE, SOUND 
TEETH, 
HEALTHY GUMS 
TO OLD AGE. 















AM Sin auTt ic 
a s peas 
\ Weiner £3858 


“3 
Any Chemists <t 
SKET 5 rarer MANCHES 


CAUTION.—The only 

- genuine is JEWSBURY 
ae ' AND BROWN’S. 

Pots 1/6 and 2/6. All Chemists. 60 YEARS [IN USE. 







CORNS, BUNIONS, & 

Enlarged cr Irflamed 

TOZ J.INTS effec- 
tually cured with 


FOR THE FEET. Bente 


NEW FRENCH CORN PLASTER. 


It is thin as silk and comfortable to the foot. No pain; instant relief. 
Packets 1s. each, free by post for 13 stamps. Genu ne only from 


M. E. THOMPSON, The Central Pharmacy, 5, Seotee St., Glasgow. 


COMFORT 














KNIGHT’S PATE 


RUBBER CLI STOCKING SUSPENDERS 


> sone recommended by all the 
ofession ; among others 
WEAR NO GARTERS. 
They are most in- 


St Surgeon, 
= Middle: cnen thcapieat: Dr. 
a a ide 
anc 


. Barrett, Brig hton. 
The. Garter acts as a ligature, 


STOCKING : 
and diminishes the blood supply SUSPE N DE RS. 


For Ladies, Children, and Bicyclists. Cannot tear the Stockings. 
Of all Drapers, or particulars can be had at 71, Fleet Street, London. 


byt. W ‘NUNN 





INDIAN MUSLIN. 


A PERFECTLY PURE CREAM-COLOURED COTTON MUSLIN 


(25 inches wide), useful for 


DRESSES, oy 

CURTAINS, PARCEL POST 

BLINDS, oof Postal 
DRAPERIES, Onder. 

On receipt of Postal SHADING, &e., 

Order. And in COLOURS. 


Send Stamped Envelope for Patterns and Prices. 


JOHN KAY & SONS, BURNLEY WOOD 


MILLS, BURNLEY. 








45 yds. 
for 6/6 


FREE PER 


PARCEL POST 


ATKINSON &BARKERS 
ROYAL INFANTS 


PRESERVATIVE 








AS SUPPLIED TO 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 


The BEST and SAFEST MEDICINE for the pre- 

vention and cure of Disorders and Ailments of 

Infants and Young Children, and Bowel Complaints 
in Adults. 


ESTABLISHED 90 YEARS. 











DIRECT AT MANUFACTURER’S PRICES. 


P U b F RISH 5 
LINEN GOODS.:= 


mirably soft yet sub- 
stantial.”-7AeQueen. 

Linen Goods, when bought in England in the ordinary way are 
an absolute LUXURY; when bought at wholesale prices in 


“Their Table 
Linen is 
Belfast they are within the reach of all. 


unusually 
fine, and 


PURE LINEN SHEETING, grass bleached, 2 yards wick from 1s. 10d, yard. 
PURE LINEN oy des inbleached, twilled, 66 inches wice a. ae aad. a 
PURE LINEN, ed Diaper 

STRONG 


HUCK. TOWELS, unbl ached » & ta doz. 
STRONG HUCK, TOWELS ee ° ° wo 8 od. 
CREAM DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS 

BLEACHED Snow Dt nee CLOTHS: 2 yds. by 2 ye 
BREAKFAST NAPKI 

CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIERS (1. _ 


«1S. 20d. each, 
Is » 2S. ard, 
s. 6d. doz, 


=) home ed, ready for us . 2% 6d 


CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS ned, rez ady for use » 4 o© 
HEMSTITCHED CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEF, Ladies size , & 3 . 
BLEACHED LINEN, 1 yard wide » 0S. 8d. yard, 


ALSO ALL THE VERY BEST OU. (LITIES AT EQU. ALLY LOW PRICES. 


Samples post free on application to FORRESTER BROTHERS, 








Linen Manufacturers and Bleachers, Belfast. 









































C 


GUARANTEED PURE AND SOLUBLE. 


=. 








**Gives a mirror-like surface to the grate, and for cleanliness and 
economy excels all others.”—Vide “‘Lady’s Pictorial.” 


BLACK LEAD 


E. JAMES & SONS, Sole Makers, Plymouth. 


aE. D. a Go's 0 


THESE Are of the HIGHEST QUALITY. 

Are Supplied at the WHOLESALE PRG 
Are forwarded CARRIAGE PAID to 4 

TE AS PARTS. 


Prices; 1/8 to 8h 


Write for Samples and contrast with any others. 


ELLIS DAVIES & CO 


44, LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


per lb, 





0. 
INSIST UPON HUDSON'S. 


of all Dirt from everything by 
using Hudson’s Extract of Soap. 
A Pure, ¢ 
Aa~ For Washing Clothes & Everything. 


REMARKABLE DISAPPEARANCE ! 
REFUSE IMITATIONS. 





RICHEST CUSTARD! WITHOUT RoGd 
BIRD'S 22.) 
CUSTARD =: 


Sold every- 
where 
in 6d. and 1s. 
Boxes. 


Alfred Bird and 
Sons, Birmingham, 
will send on receipt 
of address, the new and enlarged edition 


POST “PASTRY AND SWEETS.”"—A Litt 
Work containing Practical Hints 








WHAT SHALL I DRINK ? 


The Lancet says: “‘ We counsel the public to o “1 Gow Lime-Juice when- 
ever and whereve r they list. Asa rul s, particularly during the 
summer, a far mo i» Cuepeanene drink than any “orm of ak eve We — 

subjected the samples + : Prui of the Montserrat Co 

full analysis, wit iality and purity. Ww E H AV 33 

UND IT TO BE IN SOUND. “CONDITION, and ENTIRELY 
REE FROM ADULTERATION.” 


ONTSERRAT 


LIME-FRUIT 
JUICE AND CORDIALS. 


LIMETTA OR PURE LIME-JUICE CORDIAL. 


Aromatic Clove, Strawberry, Raspberry, Quinine, 
Sarsaparilia, Pineapple, Jargonelle, Peppermint. 
SOLD by GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, WINE MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE, 


to 
F¢ 
F 





Original Recipes for Tasty Dishes f 
the Dinner and Supper Table. 


“Largest Sate 
in the World” 








POWDER 








R. K, BURT AND CO,, PRINTERS, FETTER LANE, CITY. 
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